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Gain Shown 
In Chick and 
Poult Output 


WASHINGTON 
in chick pr 


Another new high 
duction was recorded last 


month. The U.S. Department of Agri 


culture reported this week that 
hatchery output of chicks in Octobe1 
vas at a record level for the mont! 


At the ime time, 


production olf 


heavy breed turkey poults showed a 
sharp increase over a year earlie! 

The chick hatch totaled almost 108 
million, compared with 86.4 million 
i year aj 

As may be expected at thi 
of year, most of the chicks hatched 
in October were for commercial 
broiler production. The bri ndu 
try was estimated to have taken 
slightly more than 92 million of the 
chicks hatched last month. The 13 
principal broiler areas boosted thei 
placements by 25% over a yeal 
earlie 

(Also see broiler chick placement 
table on page 77.) 

In spite of low broiler prices re 


cently, demand for broiler chicks has 
been strong, USDA noted 


The November chick hatch is ex 
pected to be a near record for the 
month. The number of eggs in incu 
bators on Nov. 1 was up 25% from 
a year earlier. 

Government officials said the con 


tinued large chick output appears to 
indicate that there is a considerably 
reduced cost per pound of chicken 
meat production, through better feeds 
and better feeding practice 


Poult Output 


Meanwhile, the turkey industry 
also appears to be looking for broade1 


markets, as indicated by the October 
poult hatch. Current months of 
course are normally low for poult 


production, but USDA senses a trend 
in the increase in heavy breed poults 
hatched, The number hatched in Oc 


tober was 161,000, compared with 
61,000 last year 

Heavy breed eggs in incubators on 
Nov. 1 totaled 490,000, compared with 


241,000 last year. 
In view of the situation, USDA of- 
ficials are now talking with the tur 


key industry advisory committee, 
asking what lies ahead. USDA is 
fearful that growers, going into an 


election year, are guessing that they 
can produce to the maximum and 
compel the government to enter into 
a price support program late next 
fall to bail them out of over-produc 
tion difficulties 

While heavy breed poult output is 
up, production of light breed poults 
continues to decline. The hatch last 
month was 311,000, compared with 
675,000 in October, 1954. Light breed 
turkey eggs in incubators on Nov. 1 
totaled 770,000, compared with almost 
double that amount a year earlier 

One factor in the heavy 
crease and light breed decline is that 
more heavy breed type birds are now 
being marketed at light weights 


breed in 











STARTING IT UP—Officially starting the new pilot feed mill at Kansas 
State College is Benjamin Fairless of United State Steel Corp. Mr. Fairless, 
who was principal speaker at the recent dedication of the feed technology 
facilities, is shown as he pushed a lever starting the mill in operation. Behind 
Mr. Fairless are, left to right, B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma 
| Olity, chairman of the industry's Feed Technology Advisory Committee; Dr. 
James A. McCain, president of Kansas State College, and Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the college’s department of flour and feed milling industries. 





Poultry Feed Mill 
Under Construction 


At Tunnel Hill, Ga. 


DECATUR, ALA Work is pro 
gressing on the new poultry feed mill 


being constructed by the Alabama 
Flour Mills at Tunnel Hill, Ga., nea 
Dalton, A. L. Johnson, vice president 
and general manager of the firm in 
dicated this week. The company man 


ufactures Red Hat feeds and is build 


ing the new mill to serve a broader 
section of the southeastern poultry 
area 

Built of concrete and prefabricat- 
ed steel, the plant will have a rated 


capacity of 480 tons daily, Mr. John 
son declared. 
A pneumatic system for unloading 


and handling bulk ingredients is be- 


ing constructed and provisions aré 
being made for expanding the storage 
faciliti« as the need arises. In addi 
tion, the mill will have liquid storage 
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Feed men interested in production 
methods will find a complete review 
of the recenc Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School beginning on page 10. 
Pictures from the Feed Technology 
School dedication at Kansas State 
College appear on page 3. Among 
other features is an article on lay- 
ing hen nutrition on page 58 which 
includes comments on recent find- 


ings on protein-energy ratios. 
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tanks for fat and for “Ferma-Gro,” 
rowth factor included in Red Hat 
broiler feeds 

J. J. Schumacher, chief engineer 


for Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 

Feed mixing will be a continuous 
flow operation with automatic con- 
trols utilizing the most modern equip- 
ment, according to the announcement. 
Omaha, of which Alabama Flour 
Mills is a subsidiary, is engineer for 
the construction project. Pearce and 
Gresham of Decatur is the construc- 
tion firm 

_— 


Herring Fishermen 
Start Season Late 


VANCOUVER After several 
months of negotiations, the British 
Columbia herring fishermen went to 
ea the end of the week. The start 
this season is about three weeks later 
than usual. The season extends well 

to next spring but as the season 

ywresses the fish become thinner 
lose a yod part of their oil 
tent. The ‘ i's allotted catch 

40,000 ton 

The herring mainly processed 
into meal and oil. The fishermen 
finally received an increase from the 
Fisheries Association of British Co- 
lumbia which amounts to $1.62% ton 
for herring used in reduction plant 
operations and 58¢ ton for edible 


fish. The new buyers prices are there- 
fore $12.87% ton for reduction plant 
catch and $16 for edible 

The inital price quoted by reduc- 
tion plants for meal is $2.40 per unit 


protein, subject to pack. This is 
the asking price, but reports here 
ure that buyers have shown no in- 
lination to place orders, believing 


that prices will come down as % re- 
ult of reports of large catches of 
ardines off the California coast in 
the past week 

Last season quotations opened up 
it $1.90 per unit of protein for meal 
ind because of the short pack here, 
‘imbed to a high of $2.40 per unit 
the end of the season 





ne 


USDA Aims to 

Curb Turkey 

Optimism 
Officials Urge 
Industry to Go Slow 
With ’56 Expansion 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent” 

WASHINGTON — The turkey in- 
dustry, inoculated with a profitable 
deal already in the bag this year and 
possibly infected with a contagion 
from the boiling stock market, ap- 
pears headed for an expansion of pro- 
duction in 1956 which is, to put it 
mildly, disturbing to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials and also to 
the more stable industry elements 
who sense another whirl on the roller 
coaster. 

As in past years in the instance of 
the turkey industry, USDA is taking 
time by the forelock and this week 
brought in its Turkey Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to talk things over. 
Two years ago the turkey IAC urged 
the industry to move slowly on pro- 
duction using as its basic argument 
findings of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.'s College Survey Com- 
mittee which clearly waved the red 
flag against any broad expansion of 
production. 

In that year, heated by the heady 
wine of success, the industry ignored 
the college survey warnings in many 
respects and worked itself into a 
rather unsatisfactory price situation 
before the 1953 turkey was closed 
out. 

In late 1954, USDA again swung 
its turkey IAC into action and 
through combined efforts of all phases 
of the industry, production was held 
in check with the result that as the 
1955 marketing year closes it is re- 
ported cash registers are ringing 

(Continued on page 177) 


Lake Shipments of 
Grain to Buffalo 
At Early Standstill 


BUFFALO—The lakes grain trade 
in Buffalo has nearly collapsed, ac- 
cording to a Corn Exchange report. 
No grain at all arrived here by lake 
freighter in the week ended Nov. 14. 
This is in sharp contrast to many 
previous years when the late fall was 
one of the busiest seasons for the 
lakes grain trade in Buffalo. 

Grain men explained that the ele- 
vators are too full to take much more 
grain. In addition, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has been making no 
moves lakely to ship its grain from 
the head of the lakes to Buffalo. 


“Grain elevator space is a real 





| problem here,” one grain merchan- 


diser said, adding that commercial 


| elevators on the waterfront currently 


are holding nearly 28,750,000 bu., 
close to their rated capacity. 
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Formula Feed Standards? 


N interesting suggestion—and one that certainly would be highly 

controversial if it were seriously proposed—was contained in the closing 

paragraphs of the talk given by Dr. Gerald F. Combs at the recent annual 
meeting of the Association of American Feed Contro! Officials. 

Dr, Combs, who is professor of nutrition at the University of Maryland, 
has done considerable work of major value in poultry nutrition research. 
He has been in demand as a speaker at several of the 1955 nutrition 
conferences and has, in fact, included his suggestion in other talks than that 
delivered to the feed contro) officials. 

Here are his remarks, and the table to which they refer: 

“Now I have something which is a bit unusual! and which should be of 
interest to this group. Following the 1955 Maryland Junior Broiler Production 
Project, 100 lb, each of several of the commercial feeds most commonly used 
in this project were obtained by the Poultry Department through the 
cooperation with the Maryland Inspection and Regulatory Service, Of these, 
18. were broiler starting feeds, Analyses for crude protein, crude fat, and 
crude fiber were conducted by Maryland Inspection and Regulatory Service 
Bach of these feeds was fed to 20 male Vantress Red crossbred chicks (two 




















trials) during a four week battery test. The combined results of these trials 
Practioal Rations Used in 1955 Maryland Junior lirotler Productios 
Poultry Department, University of Moryland ‘ 
co &% Protein-— ——% Fat er % Crude Fiber 
Ay. 4-wh, Prod. p Aa Analy- Analy: 
wt, ema. r/a Ett, Guar, sie Dit. Guar. sis pit juar ais pit 
i bd a70 3 23.9 +10 2.0 3.6 +16 3.6 2.6 6.9 
4 : 24.0 +2.0 3.6 4.6 +1.0 4.6 3.7 0.8 
| i 24.6 tii 6.0 6.5 + 0.6 3.0 3.3 +0.3 
481 4 23.8 1.8 3.0 6.2 +2.2 6.0 3.9 —t1L1 
461 20.8 +048 3.0 a4 + 0.4 6.0 3.8 —I1.3 
403 i a4 a1 21.6 +05 3.5 41 +0.6 4.0 3.6 0.4 
em L a3 32.9 +09 4.0 43 +0.3 6.0 3.8 12 
470 2, 1 26. thé 4.0 43 +03 4.6 3.2 —1,9 
462 1, 5 24.2 1.4 4.6 48 + 0.3 4.7% 3.9 0.86 
447 23 it +4 He rey 4H : ’ 0.8 4.6 3.6 . : 
t +1. 2 + 0.2 6.0 2.9 
3 ies 1 20 24.3 +44 3.5 2.7 0.8 50 3.2 is 
476 2, a12 22 24.7 +27 4.6 6.2 1.7 6.0 a6 14 
470 itt po | 30.3 thi 3.0 43 +13 7.0 43 2.7 
443 21.5 1.3 4.0 4.6 + 0.6 6.6 4.8 6.7 
on HEY re a1 22.9 1.0 3.0 44 +14 4.0 3.8 0.2 
20 23.2 +32 3.5 3.6 + 0.0 6.0 6.0 1.6 
ia He 20 21.1 +11 3.0 48 +18 5.0 6.0 +0.0 
—_— — —_—_— —_ —_—_— -- = J _ — 
466 Av, 2.00 a7 21.2 23.0 +18 3.6 44 +0.8 ‘a 3.8 1.¢ 
668 46 b+ aeyend Experimental High Efficiency Ration . 
466 i3 . R. CO, Standard Reference Diet —_—___ -—— 
Average of twe trials, involving 20 nin  Meteede Red crossbred chicks per ration 
Analyses conducted by Maryland Inspection and Regulatory Service 
ot. wt., ema. 
Prod, - 
feed /gain 
are presented in the accompanying table. The feeds are ranked according to 
decreasing productive efficiency, which amounts to the average weight divided 
by the feed required per unit of gain during the four week period. The 
difference in performance of the various commercial broiler starting feeds is 


striking, It is indeed interesting to note that the Maryland Experimental 
High Efficiency Ration not only gave better feed efficiency but also supported 
approximately 15% better growth than was obtained with the best commercial 
formulas, There can be no queston but that many practical feeds can be 


greatly improved. 

“When one looks at the guaranteed and actual! analyses for protein, fat 
and fiber, it appears that there is no good correlation between the actual 
analysis and the level found. If one compares the actual crude fiber level 
with the productive efficiency of the feeds, there is the striking inverse 
relationship, On the hand, if one compares the guaranteed analyses 


other 

for erude fiber with the productive efficiency, the relationship is hardly 

same lack of relationship with performance applies to the 
guarantees. This merely illustrates the impossibility of 
estimating the relative value of feeds with only the information on the label. 
doubt that feed manufacturers generally are conscientiously 
best possible feeds, but in some cases, at least, 
use  enaenas information and help in formulation of rations. 
Obviously, this is a big challenge to college nutritionists However, it would 
feed control official might be able to aid the college 


more of these manufacturers who can use additional 
help. If the feed control | official in cooperation with the college nutritionist 









could supply each company desirous of registering a feed with information 


| concerning the most appropriate nutrient levels for use in feeds designated 


for various purposes, this would be of extreme value to the feed manufacturer. 
The feed control official might even request the manufacturer to submit the 
calculated approximate levels of various critical nutrients in each of his 
formulas. This would aid the control official and would encourage all feed 
manufacturers to consider the levels of all critical nutrients in the formulation 
of their rations. Such a procedure could aid materially in improving the 
quality of commercially mixed feeds.” 


+ * * 


HIS is an interesting—a curious—suggestion. Its adoption would have 

so many ramifications that even a brief consideration of them becomes 
appalling. Dr. Combs does not actually propose that the development he 
mentions be made a part of feed control legislation or regulations, but the 
mere fact of its presentation in this manner, and at a meeting of the 
Association of American Feed Control Officials, would indicate that more than 
casual thought had been given the idea, probably by others as well as Dr. 
Combs, 

The confusion that would follow any attempt to set up arbitrary nutrient 
levels for formula feeds by such means would be disastrous to the feed 
industry, and hardly less so for feeders. 

What, or whose, standards would be employed? Nutritionists are not 
always in agreement. Furthermore, research is making nutritional discoveries 
all the time. Some recommendations could be out of date long before they 
were abandoned as “official.” 

How would uniformity between states be achieved? With all due respect 
to our feed control officials, it should be said that any feed manufacturer 
doing business in several states knows that, even now, divergent opinions 
of feed control officials on labeling and registration matters constitute a real 
problem. Few feed control officials are qualified nutritionists. Some are neither 
nutritionists nor chemists. To whom would they defer in making their 
recommendations? 

There are many other obvious objections to having nutrient standards 
for formula feed set, either officially or unofficially, through feed control 
officials. Basically, the fallacy of the suggestion is that it gets away from the 
important and proper aim of feed control work, which is to ascertain that 
the label accurately and adequately describes the parcel or package of feed 
it is intended to cover. If the feed laws, or feed contro! officials, depart very 
far from that concept they are confusing the issue, and probably are 
diminishing the value of feed control services. 

We emphasize the point that neither Dr. Combs nor the AAFCO 
seriously proposed the imposition of nutrient standards for formula feeds, 
or the enforcement of them. But the suggestion itself does call for discussion, 
and we are certain that few, or no, feed manufacturers could do anything 
but strenuously oppose such a development. 








A FEEDSTUFFS 


FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE 


Feed demand for the most part continued lighter than usual for this time 
of the year, with the reduction in volume attributed to summer-like weather 
in some areas and in general to farmers’ dissatisfaction with feeding returns. 
Cold weather in the Pacific Northwest failed to stimulate demand to any 
extent, and in the Northwest buying did not pick up as much as might have 
been expected following the arrival of cold weather and snow. Ingredient 
prices were steady to somewhat lower. The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices declined .7 point to 186.2 and the feed grain index dropped 3.6 points 
to 173.8. (Ingredient details on pages 78-81.) 


Southwest 


Sub - freezing temperatures over 
much of the Southwest for several 






in higher protein items. Operations 
generally were at five days this week, 
with some mills requiring an addi- 
tional shift or two to keep up with 





days tended to improve the demand 
for feed this week. Any satisfactory 
improvement, however, was held back 
by continued easy prices for feed 
products and few gains of any im- 
portance for end products of livestock 
and poultry. 

An ice and snow cover over Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Iowa caused some 
feeders of hogs and cattle to take 
their livestock off the corn stubble 
and increase the use of feed supple- 
ments. Range cattle feed demand 
was somewhat improved. Cattle feed 
lot operators were in no mood to step 
up feeding of concentrates to their 
stock because recent cattle markets 
furnished no encouragement as to 
profits. 

Hog feed demand was fair to mod- 
erately improved. Dairy cattle feed 
demand showed some slight increases. 
There was a fairly good demand for 
broiler feed, and commercial laying 
operations were creating a good mar- 
ket for feed from some mills. Egg 
feed sales were fair. 

Prices were steady to $2 ton lower 
this week, the major declines coming 








shipments. 


Northwest 


Feed business was reported about 
steady this week in the Northwest, 
and some manufacturers felt that No- 
vember business would probably hit 
about average levels despite a slow 
start for the month. 

Cold weather has stimulated de- 
mand to some extent, and continua- 
tion of the cold spell is bound to 
encourage additional buying. Farm- 
ers remain reluctant to buy any more 
formula feed than they absolutely 
have to, and thus concentrates are 
getting the most attention. 

Sales of laying feeds improved, and 
more of an upswing is anticipated. 
Some renewal of broiler feeding in 
the area served by Northwest mills 
also is indicated. 

Manufacturers who ship to range 
feeders believe that there is a good 
possibility of better demand this sea- 
son than in some recent past years 
when weather was relatively open 
throughout the winter. 

(Continued on page #2) 





Some 350 of the feed men who attended the dedication Nov. 10 of the new 
feed technology facilities at Kansas State College, traveled from Kansas City 
to Manhattan on a special Union Pacific train. In the first picture, R. E. 
Wendland, Wendiand Grain Co., Temple, Texas, chairman of the scholarship 
committee for the feed school, talks over the industry's scholarship program 
with a group aboard the “Feed Tech” special train. In the second picture are 
two other passengers—David H. McVey (left) and Howard B. Herron, Gen- 


Camera Views of the | 


Feed Technology 
School Dedication 


At Manhattan, the Manhattan High School band provided 
a musical welcome for the 12-car streamliner. Upon ar- 
rival, as shown in the second photo, the feed men went 





Benjamin Fairless of the United States Steel Corp. was principal speaker at 
the dedication ceremonies, and his private car was part of the special train. 
As shown in the first picture above, he was greeted at Manhattan by Dr. 
James A. McCain (left), president of Kansas State College. In the second 
picture, B. D. Eddie (right), Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, chairman 
of the Feed Technology Advisory Committee, officially presents to the college 
the new feed tech facilities, which were contributed by the industry. Dr. 


During a luncheon at the college, Mr. Fairless was pre- 
sented with a hat by the Kansas Livestock Assn. Making 
the presentation is Mr. Andrews (left), and shown ap- 


Before returning to Kansas City after 
the dedication, the train proceeded to 
Abilene, Kansas, where the feed men 
visited the Eisenhower Museum and 
were welcomed at the station by the 
Abilene Cowboy Band. 


FEEDSTUFFS, Nov. 19, 1955-3 


eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Kansas City Feed Club members were hosts 
aboard the train, and in the third photo two of the passengers are being 
welcomed by club officials. Left to right are Klaas Stolp of Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, who is in this country learning U.S. feed manufacturing methods; W. FE. 
Diamond, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago; Robert Hollister, 
Cereal By-Products Co., president of the Kansas City Feed Club, and Joe 
Cooper, Staley Milling Co., who was in charge of the train arrangements. 








hse ; 
to the new feed technology building on the campus to 
inspect the pilot feed mill. (A story on the dedication 
appeared in the Nov. 12 issue of Feedstuffs.) 





McCain is accepting a scroll documenting the occasion. In the third photo are 
the three men who gave responses to Mr. Fairless’ dedicatory address. Left to 
right are Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, who spoke for 
industry; George Andrews, president of the Kansas Livestock Asan., who 
spoke for agriculture, and Dr. Arthur D. Weber, dean of agriculture at 
K-State, who spoke for education. The theme of the dedication was “Industry, 
Agriculture and Education—A Three-Way Relationship.” 





was playing the part of a high school senior considering 
the possibility of studying feed technology at Kansas 
State, and Mr. Lines played the part of hie father. Their 
visits to the previous Midwest Feed Production School 
in Kansas City and to the dedication at the college were 
filmed by WIBW-TV, Topeka, and a documentary film 
of the events will be made available later to the industry. 
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MILL LEASED—Feed manufacturing and distributing facilities have 
leased by Quisenberry Mills, Inc., of Kansas City, from the Feeders Supply & 





been 


Co., also of Kansas City. Negotiations were completed Nov. 


12 and the firm will now be operated as the Royal Feeders Supply Co. Shown 
above, from front to rear, are the general offices, warchouse and dock and 


the feed 


plant. These facilities will supplement Quisenberry’s 


present operations at 85th and Prospect in Kansas City 


Quisenberry Mills 
Leases Feeders Supply 
Plant in Kansas City 


CITY—Leasing of the 
Feeders Supply & Manufacturing Co 
plant in Kansas City by Quisenberry 
Mills, Inc., also a Kansas City feed 
mill, was announced this week by J. 


Russeli May, ident of the Quisen- 
berry firm, arm. Phe contract calls for 
a long term of the property 
with an option to ras bar by the Royal 


Feed Co,, Inc., an associated firm 


Located in the central industrial 
district of Kansas City, the Feeders 


Supply has been in business 
for 5O new by the late 
Robert Nathan, the organization has 
been until now by Mrs. 


Ruth Nathan Fitzgerald, president 
and Joseph E. Fitzgerald, vice presi- 


dent, 

Mr, May that the expan- 
sion of operations to in- 
clude Feeders was prompted 
by a growing for cattle feeds 


the midwestern area and that 
Quisenberry's plant at 85th and Pros- 
pect in Kansas City will continue to 
be operated primarily for the manu- 


acture of a general line of formula 
of cattle 


The acquired property will 
be operated as the Roya! Feeders 
Supply Co, and will manufacture and 
sell a complete line of Royal feeds. 
The company also will continue to 
produce and sell Royal Equity brand 
cattle feed products and high mo- 
lasses items such as Kra-Ker-Jax. 

The Feeders Supply facilities cover 
a block's area and include general 
offices, a 150-ton feed mill and ware- 
housing space, Total floor area is ap- 
proximately 53,000 sq, ft. 

Officers of the Quisenberry and 
Royal corporations, in addition to Mr. 


tary-treasurer, Mr, Rust will continue 
to direct the sales and 
will serve in a managerial capacity 
for the new business. Employees of 
the old Feeders Supply organization 
have been urged to remain with the 


new management. 
Mrs, Fitzgerald pointed out that 


Feeders Supply Co 
Equity brand 
Fitzgeralds plan to 


the new Royal 
will continue to serve 
customers. The 


move to Weatherford, Texas, where 
they operate a cattle feeding project 
and manage oil and gas interests 


> 


New Kentucky Ruling 
On Fire Risk Rates 


LOUISVILLE—A new ruling of the 
Kentucky Inspection Bureau, former 
ly known as the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau, a rate making organization 
of fire insurance companies, enlarges 
the multiple location rating plan to 
include cereal mills, flour mills and 
malting plants. This, the bureau ad 
vises, will also cover warehouses of 
large feed companies, some of which 
have warehouses in several cities of 


the state. It does not include grain 
bin elevators, tanks and other struc 
tures communicating with mills. Com 


panies operating feed distributing 
warehouses in several cities will en- 
joy lower rates under multiple 
tion forms. 


loca 


Multiple location forms were first 
approved for chain store organiza- 
tions, such as groceries and drug 
stores. 


New Book Issued 
On Rabbit Production 


FONTANA, CAL.—Increasing 
popularity of domestic rabbit meat 
with the public is being recognized 


with the publication of a new book 
“Domestic Rabbit Production.’ 
It has been estimated that 50 to 


60 million pounds of meat from the 
domestic rabbit is being produced 
annually. More and more producers 
are being attracted by rabbit raising 





and the book presents materia) which 
ranges from breeding to preparation 
for the table 

George S. Templeton, director of 
the U.S. Rabbit Experiment Station 
Fontana, Cal., is author of the book 
Its 210 pages and 28 illustrations are 
devoted to such topics as selecting 
and purchasing stock, rabbitry and 
equipment, feeds and feeding, breed 
ing, management, meat production, 
rabbit shows, marketing, rabbit ail- 
ments, slaughtering, wool production 
and domestic rabbit meat and its 
preparation for the table. Publisher 
is the Interstate, Danville, I) 





Production of Millfeed Increases 


ot 1)" prinetpal malta i, 3eb 


together 


wee 11, and prior two wee) 


wth eeauon to hey ad @ rear e™ =. in Nebras Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mille. "of Minnesota, lowa, North i South 
fading Minneapolis, Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mills of 
fading Minneapolis, of 72% flour extraction 
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“Mr. Cage” Predicts — 








Cage Laying Will Increase in 
‘Minnesota, Poultry GroupTold 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Veedstuffs Editorial staff 
MINNEAPOLIS—Members of Min- 
nesota’s poultry industry were told 
that they can and will utilize cage 
laying as a means to greater profit 
during the 28th annual meeting and 
convention of the Minnesota Poultry 


Hatchery Assn. held Nov. 15-17 in 
| the Hotel Radisson 
Telling them that was Prof. D. F 


| a first-day session on “Cage 


| that is just right,” said Mr 


| ago, 
| South and is now spreading north- 


of the poultry husbandry 
department at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., who is fre- 
quently called “Mr. Cage.” 

Prof. King’s appearance at the 
Minnesota convention calls attention 
to the increasing interest in cage 
laying operations—even in northern 
climates where until recently the sys- 
tem was considered impractical 

Prof. King was the main speaker in 
Laying 
Practical or Fantasy,” one of the 
highlights of the convention. Appear- 
ing with him on a panel were David 
Martin, head of all broiler feed oper 
ations, feed and soybean division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Hugh R. Ferguson of the A. R. Woods 
Manufacturing Co., Luverne, Minn., 
and L. A. Pockman of the L. A. Pock- 
man Manufacturing Co., a division of 
Montgomery & Crawford Co., Inc., 
Decatur, Ala. Dr. Elton Johnson, pro- 
fessor and head of the poultry hus- 
bandry department of the Institute of 
Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
moderated the panel. Colored pic- 
tures of cage operations in the state 
were projected on a screen by Mr 
Ferguson, Several cage laying oper- 
ators in the state also answered ques- 
tions. 

“Cage 


King, head 


laying is a modern program 
King 
“profitable, but not so overwhelming- 
ly profitable that egg producers can- 
not afford to use any other system 
By cage laying, Mr. King said that 
he meant the single-deck cage which 
is far different from the old three- 
deck system of 30 years ago that fea- 
tured bad ventilation, unsanitary con- 
ditions and high cleaning cost. The 
modern method, he pointed out, de- 
veloped first in California many years 
then became popular in the 


ward. 


Responsibility on Management 

He likened the cage laying method 
to a factory system and said that be- 
cause of that fact, a lot of responsi- 
bility is put on management. 

“It takes a good man to run cages,” 
he stated emphatically, pointing out 
that a caged chicken cannot move 
from a cool or hot place to where it 


is more comfortable, that it cannot 
hunt for its own food or find its own 
water 

Some average production and profit 


comparisons between cage laying and 
floor systems were cited by Prof. 
King as follows: 

EGG PRODUCTION—In California 
annual egg production in tests showed 


| 207 eggs for hens on the floor and 





241 in cages; Texas tests showed 217 
for floor and 242 for cages, and in 


| Alabama the averages showed 196 for 


floor and 225 for cages. With only 
one exception—in a Louisiana test 
where the producer reported non- 
compliance with standard procedure 

<age layers have outproduced floor 
layers in tests. Cage laying flocks 
average between 70-75% production 
per year, Prof. King said. 

FEED UTILIZATION — One test 
has shown production of 208 eggs per 
bag for floor layers compared with 
229 eggs for cage layers. One Cali- 
fornia producer reported production 
of a dozen eggs on 4 Ib. feed 

PROFIT PICTURE — In Alabama 
labor, feed, etc., costs per dozen eggs 


| weeks he 





for floor layers were 43.8¢. These eggs 
were sold for 53.2¢ doz., leaving a 
profit of 9.4¢ doz. Costs of producing 
a dozen eggs in a cage system were 
37.2¢. These eggs were sold for 56.8¢ 
doz., leaving a promt of 19.6¢ doz. 
MORTALITY—In the floor systems 
15-20% mortality is average while 
in cage laying the mortality rate 
runs about 5%. This is so, Prof. King 
said, because the sre is less danger of 
contamination in the system 
and there is a better culling program 
that permits the producer to sell off 
birds as soon as they fail to produce 


"2 Oe 
Cage 


Records of Prime Importance 


“The number one advantage to a 
cage laying operation is the records 
that should be kept,” he said. A 


farmer who keeps accurate count of 
each hen's production knows which 
hens are making money for him and 
which should be culled, he explained 
Several other advantages of the sys 
tem were cited by Prof. King 

He said that under the system rec- 
ommended at Alabama of replacing 
hens every 10 weeks, the farmer gets 
more for his culls. In a floor system 
when a farmer culls 200 to 300 chick- 


ens, he is lucky if he can get 50¢ 
apiece for the birds because of the 
large number sold all at once 

But, he said, when a farmer culls a 


smaller number of chickens every 10 
can develop a market for 
the more tender hens and get about 
$1 each for the culls. 
Another advantage, Mr. King said, 
(Continued on page $1) 
——__—_—__—<—>— 


Beef Cattle Nutrition 
Film Now Available 


DES MOINES, IOWA-—"“The open 
door to greater beef profits,” a beef 
cattle nutrition film produced by 
Iowa State College, under the spon- 
sorship of Feed Institute, Inc., is now 
available to the feed trade 

A few prints have been delivered 
to feed manufacturing companies on 
advance purchase orders. By Dec. 1, 
additional prints will be ready for 
purchase and also upon a rental basis 
for showings at feeder meetings, 
sales and dealer conferences, and to 
farm groups. 

Prints of the 16 mm. sound and 
color film can be obtained from the 
Film Library at Iowa State College, 
Ames, for the exclusive use by voca- 
tional agriculture instructors and 
county extension directors, within 
Iowa, and for educational purposes 
at agricultural colleges, at nominal 
rental fees and shipping costs 

The beef cattle nutrition film is the 
third in a series of animal] nutrition 
films sponsored by Feed Institute and 
produced by Iowa State College. ‘The 
Open Door to Greater Hog Profits,” 
and “The Open Door to Greater Egg 
Profits,” have been widely used 
throughout the U.S. Both films have 
been shown in European countries. 
Two egg films were obtained by the 
University of Puerto Rico, one by the 
Egg Marketing Board of the state 
of New South Wales, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

The 20-minute beef film, which is 
reported to tell in concise form that 
new discoveries and new additives in 
cattle feeds open the door to greater 
beef profits, will be shown at 9 a.m 
Nov. 22 during the convention of the 
Western Grain & Feed Assn. at Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 
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You strike it rich when you order 


if 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa because 
the W. J. Small Company takes every 


modern step to insure that the de- 
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hydrated alfalfa delivered to your door 
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contains the richness of the growing 


plant. That's why experienced feed 
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buyers everywhere agree that “a Small 
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investment pays big dividends!” 
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PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
Nov. 1, 1955 
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PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
Nov. 1, 1954 
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Nov, 1 Pasture Condition Best Since 1951 


WASHINGTON — During October 
farm pastures showed considerable 
improvement, and on Nov, 1 were the 
best for the date since 1951, but only 
about equal to the 1944-53 average. 

The US. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s November crop report shows 
that pastures for the whole country 
averaged 73% of normal, compared 





with 69% on Nov. 1, 1954. (See ac- 
companying maps.) 

Timely rains helped pastures in the 
northeastern and north central parts 
of the country. On the other hand, 
pastures were spotty and about aver- 
age in most of the Southeast, al- 
though much improved from last year 
over the entire South, Pastures in the 
West were generally near average but 
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Beginning November 21, 1955, 
Arcady’'s general offices will be 
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considerably better than a year ago 
in Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico 

Mild weather in northern and west- 
ern areas has allowed full utilization 
of late season pasture growth en- 
couraged by increased moisture over 
much of the U.S. in the last two 
months 

The 1955 pasture season as a whole 
was moderately better than in the 
previous two years, the USDA says, 
but considerably below average, as 
prolonged dry weather in some cen- 
tral sections of the country resulted 
in some severe shortages of feed. Con- 
dition for the April 1-Nov. 1 period 
averaged 75% of normal compared 
with 71% in 1953 and 1954. 

Livestock in several states of the 
western Corn Belt — east central 
Great Plains area-—had a very poor 
grazing season. In contrast, over 
much of the southeastern part of the 
country, pasture feed was perhaps 
the best in the last few years, USDA 
says. 


Arkansas Feed 
Tonnage Higher 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The total 
feed tonnage reported for 1954-55 in 
Arkansas is 2.6% above that of 
1953-54, according to the Arkansas 
State Plant Board, Little Rock. Ton- 
nage for the latest year was 921,057, 
compared with 898,013 tons during 
the 1953-54 period. 

Sizeable gains were reported in 
tonnage of dairy cattle and calf feeds; 
horse and mule and all grain feeds, 
cottonseed meal and oat products for 
1954-55 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

A corresponding decrease for pig 
and hog feed and soybean oil meal 
is noted for the same period. Poultry 
feeds, which showed a reduction in 
tonnage the first and second quarters, 
regained the losses in the next two 
quarters due to improved market 
and weather conditions. The report 
states that the depressed hog market 
undoubtedly played an important part 
in the tonnage sold as pig and hog 
feeds. 

The following table shows the com- 
parison of fed tonnage reported in 
Arkansas for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1954 and 1955, respectively. 








1964-65 1963-64 

Type of * of * of 

feed Tons total Tons total 
Poultry .. 469,693 51.9 468,886 61.1 
Dairy, cattle 

and calf 160,910 27.6 148,289 16.5 
Pig and hog. 20,370 3.3 36,262 4.1 
Horse, mule 

4 all grain 42,281 4.6 36,650 4.0 
Dog & smal! 

animal 8,061 9 9,390 1.0 
Cottonseed 

meal 60,148 6.4 61,602 6.7 
Seybeen ol! 

meal 7,849 a 13,396 1.6 
Wheat 

products 64,396 6.9 62,674 6.9 
Corn products 41,888 4.5 38,842 4.3 
Rice products 11,767 1.3 10,666 1.2 
Oat products 11,136 1.2 6,684 7 
Miscellaneous 32,968 3.6 36,872 4.0 

Tota! 921,067 100.0 898,013 100.0 





Kansas City Feed Club 
Plans Yule Party 


KANSAS CITY—The annual Kan- 
sas City Feed Club Christmas party 
will be held Dec. 10 at the Town 
House Hotei in Kansas City, Kansas, 
Robert Hollister, Cereal By-Products 
Co., club president, announced this 
week. Cocktails will be served at 7 
p.m., dinner at 8 and dancing to the 
music of Earl Coleman and his 
orchestra will follow. 

The party will be held in the ball- 
room of the Town House. While res- 
ervations will be rather limited and 
should be placed immediately, it was 
pointed out that a larger number of 
accommodations can be handled than 
in recent years. 

Checks in the amount of $13.50 
per couple should be sent to James 
Lynch, Uhimann Grain Co, 1158 
Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, 
Mo. 








Herman Nagel 


Herman Nagel, Nagel 


Firm Founder, Dies 


CHICAGO—Herman Nagel, founder 
of the Herman Nagel Co., Chicago 
manufacturers of mineral feed con- 
centrates, died in Michigan City, In- 
diana, Nov. 14, from a sudden attack 
of cerbral hemmorhage. 

Mr. Nagel was born in Denmark, 
December 25, 1889, son of a physician 
He came to the U.S. at the age of 16 

After working as a hired hand on 
a South Dakota farm, he attended 
South Dakota State College and ob- 
tained his bachelor’s degree. This he 
followed with post-graduate work in 
the field of nutrition at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, Berlin, Germany, and 
Columbia University, New York. 

With the Douglas Co. (now Pennick 
& Ford) at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mr. 
Nagel worked on new products pro- 
motion, corn gluten feed and corn 
oil, With the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., New York, he pioneered 
molasses feeding in northern states 
as early as 1919. For the Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, in 1924, he 
introduced a mineral feed depart- 
ment. Later as a member of the staff 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Corp.. Memphis, he was responsible 
for the formula feed department. For 
the Iodine Educational Bureau, New 
York, he promoted the use of iodine 
in feeds. With the Marblehead Lime 
Co., Chicago, he pioneered a mineral 
feed department. 

In January, 1941, Mr. Nagel found- 
ed the Herman Nagel Company and 
introduced a line of mineral concen- 
trates. 

Mr. Nagel is survived by his two 
sons, Kar! Herman Nagel and William 
L. Nagel, who will carry on the 
business together with F. L. Norton, 
an associate since the founding of 
the business in January, 1941. Karl 
Herman Nagel will be in charge of 
the northeastern and midwestern di- 
visions and William L. Nagel will be 
in charge of the western division. 
Both have been associated with Mr. 
Herman Nagel in the business and 
both have had technical training in 
anima! nutrition. 


-— 
—_ 


Missouri Returns 


Money to USDA 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—A check 
for $120,762.69 was sent to the US. 
Department of Agriculture last week 
by Gov. Phil M. Donnelly of Missouri. 
The money was left over from the 
$500,131 made available to Missouri 
to help pay the freight on hay shipped 
in for the drouth-stricken livestock 
farmers under the 1953-54 program. 

Return of the money apparently 
closes the books on the two hay pro- 
grams which used a total of nearly 
$11 million during 1953 and 1954. 
Missouri provided all but about $1% 
million of the total. 











300 Hear Review of Nutrition 


Findings at Ohio Conference 


By HENRY 8. FRENCH 
Feedstaffs Editorial Staff 


COLUMBUS — The latest develop- 
ments on several facets of the feed 
industry, including the newest addi- 
tives and rations for most livestock, 
were presented to around 300 feed 
men attending the Ohio Animal Nu- 
trition Conference. The meeting was 
a one-day affair, held in Plumb Hall 
on the Ohio State University campus, 
Columbus, Nov. 11. 

A welcome to the campus was given 
by Dr. W. E. Krauss, of the Ohio 
Agricultural Ex periment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. The moderator of the 
morning session was L. A. Kauff- 
man, of Ohio State University. Mak- 
ing the program arrangements was 
W. J. Tyznik, of the Department of 
Animal Science of OSU. 

During the evening preceding the 
conference a board of directors meet- 
ing of the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 


Assn. was held at the Fort Hayes 
Hotel in Columbus. Presided over by 
Robert W. Rudy, S. J. Rudy & Sons, 
Covington, Ohio, the dinner meeting 
was held to finalize plans for the or- 
ganization’s next meeting, scheduled 
for the Commodore Perry Hotel in 


Toledo, Feb. 19-21, 1956. The group 
sponsors the Ohio Nutrition confer- 
ences jointly with the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Lead-off speaker was W. E. Huge, 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., who recounted the history and 
changes of soybean processing. From 
the early beginnings of the use of 
soybean oil meal in animal feeding 
around 30 years ago, Mr. Huge told 
how improved processing methods 
have developed to increase the utility 
of meal in high efficiency rations. 


“Orazy Chick” Disease 
Nutritional encephalomalacia, or 
“erazy chick” disease was discussed 
by Dr. Raymond H. Bunnell, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Although the disease is not of pri- 


mary economic importance, he said, 
its occasional occurrence in the field 
has naturally been of concern to the 
feed manufacturer. Since the disease 
is principally one of nutritional origin, 
the responsibility for its prevention 
lies more heavily on the shoulders of 
the feed formulator. He must give 
careful attention to the content of 
unsaturated fats, vitamin E and anti- 
oxidants, and the freshness of the 
feed ingredients in order to insure 
a diet which will keep the chances 
for encephalomalacia at a minimum. 
The fact that there is still an occa- 
sional case of encephalomalacia in 
the field points to the realization that 
we still are not in complete under- 


standing as to all the factors involved, 
Dr. Bunnell said. 

The present status of knowledge 
of field encephalomalacia was sum- 
marized recently as follows: 

1. Basic Cause—unsaturated fatty 


acids 

2. Normal Control—biological anti- 
oxidant (vitamin E). 

3. Optional Control — antioxidants 


other than vitamin E. 

4. Modifying Factors: 

4. Vitamin E carry-over. 
B. B-complex vitamin(s) 
C. Physiological stress. 

1. Rate of growth 

2. Disease present. 

In conclusion, Dr. Bunnell listed 
several! metabolic stresses which call 
for increased Vitamin E. They are: 
Unsaturated fatty acids, low protein 
or even more severe low protein high 
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fat diets, deficiencies of pyridoxine, 
deficiencies of potassium, deficiencies 
of choline and presence of pro-oxi- 
dants. 

Rumen Factors 

Dr. Orville G. Bentley, of the Ohio 
staff, during his remarks on new 
rumen factors, concluded that there 
is little doubt that the rumen micro- 
flora has specific requirements for 
unidentified nutritional factors which 
occur in various feedstuffs. Certain 
five and six carbon volatile fatty acids 
(e.g. valeric) and certain B-vitamins 
are related to or are a part of the 
unknown factor complex required by 
rumen microorganisms as determined 
in vitro. The rumen factor complex 
has not been fully identified chem- 
ically. 

He stated further that no definite 
conclusion can be reached as to the 
efficacy of the rumen factors de- 
scribed as supplements to practical 
type rations for fattening steers. In 
the Ohio experiments there was a 
consistent trend toward faster rates 
of gain. However, the differences 
were not significant when analyzed 
statistically. Steer feeding experi- 
ments at the Iowa Station gave 
similar results. 


He said that more work is needed 
on the problem of rumen factors as 
to their function in the rumen and 
on their role in digestion as carried 
out by the rumen microflora. Like- 
wise more feeding experiments are 
needed with the rumen factor com- 
plex in cattle and sheep supplements 
before specific recommendations can 
be made. However, he said, it would 
seem that steer or lamb supplements 
to be used with low-grade roughages 
should contain ingredients rich in the 
rumen factor content, such as alfalfa 
leaf meal, molasses, soybean oil meal, 
etc. In urea-containing supplements, 
balancing the ration with respect to 
rumen factors should not be over- 
looked since urea is a pure synthetic 
compound haveing no factor activity 
itself. 

Stilbestrol Review 


Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, brought the 
audience up to date on experiments 
conducted at various colleges on stil- 
bestrol cattle feeding. Cattle live- 
weight gains were stimulated con- 
sistently by stilbestrol feeding in 18 
or 19 experiments reported, he said. 
The only exception was in a Kansas 
experiment with steer calves fed a 
high-roughage ration. Stimulations 
have been noted as high as 37% in an 
individual lot of steers receiving a 
high-grain ration. The average stil- 
bestrol stimulation in gains, however, 
on the many types of rations and 
kinds of cattle fed was 16%. A level 
of 10 milligrams of stilbestrol or less 
per animal daily was fed in the ex- 
periments reported. Greater gain 
stimulation was noted on the high 
grain rations as compared to lesser 
stimulation on the high roughage ra- 
tions. Steers responded a little more 
than heifers on comparable rations 
and there was a tendency for more 
gain response on heavyweight cattle 
as compared with lightweight calves, 


he said. 

Dr. reported further 
that feed costs are reduced by stil- 
bestrol feeding, that the dressing per- 
centage and carcass grades are sim- 
ilar to control lots, and that there 
are no detectable residues in stil- 
bestrol-produced beef. 

The effect of diethylstilbestro] on 
carcass characteristics was discussed 
by Dr. V. R. Cahill of Ohio State. 
He told of the effect of both oral 
and subcutaneous methods of ad- 
ministering the hormone. He empha- 
sized that the subcutaneous implanta- 
tion of stilbestrol in cattle has not 
been approved, and mentioned that 
at present the attitude of buyers 
seems to be that little or no discrimi- 


nation against the hormone treated 
cattle is justified. 


Energy Levels 

Dr. James Waddell, Grasselli Chem- 
icals Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., pointed out 
that research during recent years has 
shown that by increasing the level 
of energy in our animal diets, es- 
pecially poultry diets, marked im- 
provement in rate of growth and in 
efficiency of feed utilization could be 
brought about. The availability of 
animal fats and dehulled soybean 
meal has made it easier to obtain 
higher energy levels, he said. How- 
ever, it has also been demonstrated 
that energy can not be increased very 
much without also increasing the 
other nutrients in the diet, particu- 
larly the protein portion. 

He reported that in work carried 
out in the du Pont Swine Laboratory, 
a quantitative linear relationship has 
been established between energy con- 
tent of broiler diets and the require- 
ments for the amino acid, methionine. 
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CHICAGO GORN RECEIPTS 
AT RECORD LEVEL 


CHICAGO — A seven-year record 
for carlot receipts of corn on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was set Nov. 
14, according te Robert C. Liebenow, 
executive secretary, with arrivals of 
842 cars of that cereal. Translated 
into bushels, this would be about 
1,515,000 bu. In addition to the rail 
run, there were 751 trucks with a 
total of 355,000 bu. and three barges 
carrying 125,000 bu. Total corn re- 
ceipts for the day amounted to 2,055,- 
000 bushels. : 





These results show that in the av- 
erage commercial diet, based essen- 
tially on corn and soybean meal, the 
first limiting amino acid is methionine 
and they provide a much more satis- 
factory method of determining the 
amount of methionine supplementa- 
(Centinued on page #2) 
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For Highest Quality Oat Products 
COME TO AN OAT MILLER 


Our milling process gives you the fine, uniform texture 
you need for perfect results in your formula feeds 
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FEED 
FABLES 


"The older | get, the more | wonder what is success. |s it measured 
by dollars, position, fame or just what is it?" a friend of mine said 


"| got married on a salary of $75 a month and | thought if | could 
just make $100 1 would be O.K. Eventually, | did, but always the more | 


made the more I spent. 


Position? | was happy 
soon | wanted the job as 


manager's job and then the sales manager's title. | got them both 


at first as clerk in the office, but pretty 
ief clerk. | soon wanted the district sales 


but 


was still dissatisfied and always will be. 


"Fame? Well, take the case of my friend, Jim. He just wanted 
to be a good mtd when he got out of college and start @ practice 


in our town. Then 


e political bug bit him and he ran for representative 


and was elected. After his first term he told me that if he could get to 
be a state senator he would be satisfied. He made that too, but now the 
crowds had him. He told me once, "If | can be elected to attorney 


general, I'll return after the first term and settle down to business 


but h ; 


didn't. Now he is governes of our state, and | know he has his eyes on 


the U.S. senatorsh 
wonder, "What for. 


"On the other hand, take a look at Ralph over there. 


P. All his life he will be reaching Jp, and | often 


| always 


thought he had missed the boat until these last few years. He had all 


sorts of @ 
resignation, 


and could have gone a long ways. When he turned in his 
tried to get him to stay, offered him more mone y and 


romised him the sales manager's job, but he wasn't interested. Instead 
fe went head over heels in debt for a bankrupt elevator up in the 
northern part of the state. That was about.15 years ago, and he has 
done all right. He belongs to the country club, plays golf two or three 
times a week, and has been close to his wife and to his kids while they 
were growing up. The two boys are taking over this month while he and 


his wife take 
"Re 


county | don't 
hen those in the feed toes 


on a three months’ tour around the world. 


and | started out in the same office together and | could 
and sell him a dozen times and never fee! it. Outside of his 
@ there are more than a dozen people, other 
who know who he is, but just look at him. 


We are about the same age, but he looks 20 years younger. He'll shoot 
that course in the lower 80's any day and doesn't seem to have a care 


in the world. 


"Now let me ask you, "Who would you say was the most successful, 


Jim, me or 





Spencer Kellogg 
Earnings Decline 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Ine., reported its net income, 
after taxes, in the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 27 totaled $326,149, equal to 27¢ 
a share. This compared with $2,628,- 
739, or $2.15 a share, in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Sales in the latest 12 months de- 
clined to $90,345,041 from $105,739.,- 
266 a year earlier, 


Howard Ke Jr., president of 
the ; the latest period 
was poser ary by inadequate mar- 
gins buying and selling 


prices and by an “anomalous situa- 
tion in soybeans.” 

“There was a large quantity of 
beans produced, but only a relatively 
small volume of them came to mar- 
ket at the times when they tradi- 
tionally appear,” he a added, and 
“this market starvation in the midst 
of plenty made it difficult to operate 
plants steadily, as must be done if 
efficiency is to be attained.” 

Mr. Kellogg said,. “the potential 
surplus of soybeans which actually 
never made its appearance until the 
end of the crop season nevertheless 
acted as a price depressant on the 

of our Buyers of 
oll meal were at no time ag- 
products. 

tial run-up, 
remainder of 
the season.” Mr. Kellogg added, “the 
processor was squeezed as to profit 
margins by farmers who held back on 
their soybeans, creating an artificial- 
ly high at by the buyer who 


was | potential surpluses | 
and the price of end prod- | 
ucts.” 


He said dollar sales were 14.6% 
lower than they were in 1954, as a 





result in part of lower pri: 
for both raw materials 
ucts. 


a 


B. C. Christopher, Jr., 


Grain Merchant, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—The death 
jamin C. Christopher, Jr., 74, senior 
partner of B. C. Christopher & Co 
Kansas City grain comm on firm, 
occurred here Nov. 16 

Mr, Christophe: 
business in 1906 
ner of the Christ 


of Ben 


entered th« iin 
ind became a part- 
pher firm in 1922 


He had been a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade for 50 year 

Surviving is his widow, Mrs. Nelle 
Christopher of the home, Fairway, 
Kansas; two daughters and two 
brothers, including James K. Chris 
topher, Kansas City, active nber 
of the comm! nm company 


N. W. Feed Group 


Plans Dinner Dance 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
its annual dinner dance De: at 
the Calhoun Beach Hotel Min 
neapolis. 

A cocktail hour will begin at 6:30 
p.m., and dinner will be served at 
7:30. There will be music dur the 
cocktail hour, a floor show i an 
orchestra for dancing 

Reservations are being made witl 
Dick Blomfield, Blomfield n 
6009 Wayzata Bivd., Minn 16 
Admission is $10 a couple 

oa 
FEED MILL PLANS 
BADGER, IOWA The Badger 


(Iowa) Co-op Elevator Co 
tentative plans for a new [ 


| Protein Oil Meal 
Futures Trading Dull 


MEMPHIS—Trading in protein oil 
meal futures at the Memphis Board 
| of Trade last week was dull and fea- 
tureless. Volume was fair 

The soybean oil meal market re- 
| couped some of its earlier losses late 

in the week, gains being based on a 

smaller than anticipated 
| estimate 

Lower s0y 


soybean 


bean oil meal futures 
| came, in part, from weakness in near- 
by cash oi] meal, dealers said. The 
crush of beans has been unusually 
heavy. There was said to be scat- 
tered speculative liquidation 
In the more distant months, brok- 
ers who usually act for cash oi] meal 
interest good buyers, which 
dealers credited to backspreading 
| operations. Professional selling sup- 
| plied most of the contracts in these 
| options with a small amount of com- 
mission house interest on the ad- 
vances 
Unrestricted soybean oi] meal clos- 
| ings for the week were unchanged to 
| 50¢ ton lower. Eastern Trunk Line 
soybean oil meal losses ranged from 
10@75¢ ton 
Losses in 


were 


cottonseed oil meal fu- 


tures were somewhat larger than in 
other oil meals, extending to $1.50 
| ton in the December position. Cot- 
tonseed oil meal, too, posted gains 
late in the week, only to finish on a 


downward note 


13 Michigan Counties 
Designated Loan Area 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has announced 
| the designation of 13 counties in 
Michigan as an area where the 
| Farmers Home Administration may 


| make emergency loans to farmers 
| whose crops and pastures were dam- 


aged by drouth conditions in 1955 
Farmers may apply for the loans 
through June 30, 1956 

Counties included in the designa- 


tion are: Alcona, Alpena, Antrim 
Charlevoix, Cheboygan, Emmet, Kal- 
kaska, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Os- 
coda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Roscom- 
mon 

Drouth conditions during the sum- 
mer of 1955, accompanied by ab- 
normally high temperatures, caused 
excessive damage to the area’s crops 
and pastures and seriously impaired 
the condition of livestock. Emergency 
loans are made to finance continued 
normal operations. To be eligible, a 
farmer must be unable to obtain the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


manager of 





Harold A. Swanson 


H. A. Swanson Named 


Nopco Vice President 


HARRISON, N.Q. Harold A. 
Swanson has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Nopco Chemical Co. in 
charge of its vitamin and fine chemi- 
cals divisions. The announcement was 
made by Ralph Wechsler, president 
of Nopco, following a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. 

After having served for many years 
as general counsel for Nopco, and 
then for five years as general sales 
Nopco’s Pacific division, 
Mr. Swanson recently came East to 
take over his present duties. The di- 
visions of the company he heads up 
are those which produce Nopcosols 
and other nutritional supplements for 
poultry and animal feeds, Vitex vita- 
min fortifiers for milk and other 
dairy products, and pharmaceuticals 

A graduate of Northeastern Uni- 
versity with a B.S. degree in chemi- 
cal engineering, Mr. Swanson holds 
a law from Wash- 
ington University 


degree George 


Gist Nem | _ 
Pfizer Luncheon 


NEW YORK—Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 


ming, director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the Pfizer Home 
Agents Award Luncheon to be held 
in Chicago Nov. 28 

Dr. Flemming, a member of the 


National Security Council and a par- 
ticipant in cabinet meetings at the 
invitation of President Ejisenhowe;, 


| will speak on “Defense Deterrents.” 


| credit he needs from other local 

| sources 

| USDA also extended the designa- 

| tion of 38 counties in North Carolina 

| 48 an area where FHA may make 
emergency loans to farmers whose 

| crops and property were damaged | 

| by hurricanes and, in some areas 


| continued drouth. The former desig- 
nation through Dec. 31, 1955, is ex- 
tended through Dec. 31, 1956 


Retired Feed Man, 
Ralph Johnson, Dies 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS Ralph 
Johnson, 69, former owner of the 


Tri-Count\ 
Grove, Mo 
Johnson was in 
Mountain Grove 
been livin in 
Worth the past 


Feed Mills at Mountain 
died here Nov. 15. Mr 
the feed business in 
for 15 years. He had 
retirement in Fort 
two years. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} ounce 


John E. McKeen, president of Chas 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., will also speak at 
the luncheon. Mr. McKeen will deli- 
ver an address entitled “Salute to the 
Feed Industry.” 

Four outstanding home demonstra- 


tion agents will each receive $1,500 
fellowships from Mr. McKeen. Those 
receiving the awards will be Mrs. 
Louise C. Dix, Chambersburg, Pa., 
Miss Elizabeth Raup, Troy, Ohio, 
Miss Jean Bradshaw Pegram, Dur- 


ham, N.C., and Miss Marie Kirkham, 
Cody, Wyo 

The finals of Pfizer’s 1955 National 
Livestock Judging Contest will also 
be held at the luncheon. Myron A 
Hoff of River Sioux, Iowa, dealer 
winner, will be weighed at this time 
and receive one silver dollar for each 
he weighs 





Official Feed Control Publication Ready Dec. 5 


COLLEGE PARK, MD 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, Inc 

5, it has been announced by Leslie E. Bopst 
the association. Orders at $5 per copy will be received by Mr. Bopst at Room 
036, New Chemistry Bldg., University of Maryland, College Park, Md. Official 
actions of the association taken during the recent meeting, feedstuffs registra- 
tion, labeling and sale regulations, analytical procedures and a summary of 
feed tax legislation are included in the Official Publication. Also being offered 


of Dec 


The Official Publication, 


1956 issue, of the 
will be ready the week 
executive secretary of 


by the association is a 64-page volume entitled “Historical Sketch” (1909-1955) 


which describes the evolution of feed control 


per copy 


work. It is available at $2 
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customer satisfaction 
builds sales 


As a Security dealer, you will find that your customers 
will be highly satisfied with the results they get. 








Thousands of feeders all over the South depend on 
Security Feeds, because they get better results. 


High quality ingredients, superb formulas, precision 
milling, unending research and an experienced 
understanding of the Southern feeder's needs 
stand behind this high customer satisfaction. 


Why not get the full story. Write or call 


SECURITY MILLS, Int. | © -~-~ 
a . : 


HOME OFFICES, Knoxville 1, Tennessee ev FEEDS 


MILLS IN KNOXVILLE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE 





SECURITY FEEDS—YOUR SECURITY FOR THE FUTURE 
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Feed Men Eye Methods of 
Reducing Production Costs 


Feed manufacturers are becoming 
more and more conscious of the need 
to improve production efficiency—to 
lower costs while turning out quality 
products—if they are to compete in 
today’s market. They recognize more 
and more that the difference between 
profit and loss in this competitive 
market may be found in the effi- 
ciency of mill operations. 

This situation was evident in the 
interest in costs and cost reduction 
which was shown at the recent Mid- 
west Production School at the Hotel 
President in Kansas City. The school, 
held Nov, 7-9 under the sponsorship 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., drew a record crowd which in- 
cluded many management as well as 
production men, 

One of the highlights of the school 
was a panel discussion in which sev- 
eral of the speakers answered ques- 
tions on how to reduce production 
costs, E. A. Worth, L. C, Worth Com- 
mission Co,, Kansas City, was chair- 
man. Panel members were Dr. V. 
John Brensike, USDA, Washington; 
Erwin Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, IL; Fred E, Huttie, Jr., 
the Mills Mutual, Kansas City; James 
H. Burrell, James H. Burrell & Sons, 
St. Louls; Osear Straube, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City; Harold M. 
Wies, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. The 
discussion actually covered many 
phases of production, not just costs 
directly. 

Mr, Burrell emphasized that the 
important thing in reducing costs is 
better management—including selec- 
tion and training of top quality men. 

Man-Hours Per Ton 

Too many plants, he said, are pro- 
ducing feed at rates of 3, 4, 5 or more 
man-hours per ton, He suggested that 
1% man-hours per ton is “fine,” 1 is 
“excellent,” and % is “doggone good.” 
One of the engineers at the school 
said privately that he would not want 
a new plant today that could not pro- 
duce at 8 man-hour per ton. (In 
(hese discussions, man-hours cover 
operations from ingredient receiving 
through loading out of finished feed.) 

Mr. Burrell said a good average 
plant might use 18 men in production 
of 100 tons of feed in eight hours. 
Types of feed in such an operation 
would be 50 tons of pellets, 30 tons 
of mash and 20 tons of molasses feed. 

Mr, Wascher said modern mecha- 
nized plants do well on unloading, 


pelleting, mixing, ete., but they do 


not do as well after the feed is made. 
He had figures from five sizable mills 
in which 40% of the manpower is ex- 
pended after the bags are closed, 
whether the mills use fork lift trucks, 
hand trucks or ors. 

Many other poimts in feed produc- 
tion also were brought out in the dis- 
cussion session: 

Preventive maintenance: Machines 
should be inspected at least once a 
year, oftener if there are breakdowns 





between inspections. A preventive 
maintenance program will pay in pre- 
venting interruptions in production 
and in reducing maintenance 
after it has been in operation for 
some time, Mr. Wies said. 

Plants in a USDA study of mill 
operations had 1 maintenance em- 
ployee for 12 employees. One com- 
pany represented at the meeting has 
one maintenance man for every nine 
workers. 

Cost study: Dr. Brensike said his 
initial mill operating cost study is 
classified as an “extensive analysis,” 
that USDA will go further now in 
“intensive studies.” It is now study- 
ing feed merchandising, will go into 
production details in case studies, is 
completing a study of antibiotic and 
By use, is cooperating in state college 
studies relating to feed. 

Bag loss: Mr. Straube said that in 
a plant producing 200-300 tons a day, 
bag loss for 50-Ib. papers might be a 
ton of feed in ordinary handling. Most 
bag losses, he said, come from hang- 
ups along conveyor belts. 

Clean-up: In response to a question 
of clean-up between one mix and 
another, Mr. Burrell said every plant 
should have some clean-up between 
products, that it st fe*nke time to 
stop contamination Of féeds. Speakers 
stressed cleaning of mixers when 
antibiotics and similar products are 
used, 

Adding fats: Mr. Wascher advised 
against trying to go too high in use 
of fats in feeds to be crumblized. He 
said he had added as much as 5 or 
6% of fat to feed but that this level 
appears a little high from a produc- 
tion standpoint. He said such feed 
would not make good crumbles unless 
bentonite was added, and that means 
addition of an inert ingredient to a 


costs 


high energy feed. Crumbles are not 
good if up to 5% is added, he said 
Mr. Burrell advised limiting fat to 


2%-3% if you want good crumbles. 
He also advised not trying to fix up 
a “home-made affair” to add fats but 
to consult with equipment people 

Quality control: Mr. Burrell said 
the feed manufacturer of the future 
will flounder without a quality con- 
trol program. He acknowledged that 
some mils can’t afford an extensive 
control program, but those who can 
should have a laboratory and a prod- 
uct control department. The cost of 
a control plan, he said, will be the 
salary of a man to run it and the 
salary of a secretary. Such a control 
man would work with purchasing and 
all other departments, coordinating 
efforts to assure good materials and 
good processing and handling. A man 
in the audience who has a small mill 
said claims on ingredients had paid 
the salary of his control man and 
probably paid for a secretary after 
he instituted such a program 

Other points: Some mills suggest 
buying alfalfa in pellets and grinding 
out as needed Costs go from 


WELL REPRESENTED—The feed industry throughout the country was well 
represented at the recent Midwest Feed Production Schoo! in Kansas City. 
Feed men came from 34.states and two foreign countries, from smal! mills as 
well as large mills, And management men, as well as production men, were 
on hand. Some of the 427 “students” are shown in the pictures above. In the 
frst photo, left to right around the table in the foreground, are W. ©. Hodges, 


| 
| 
| 








A Notebook-Full 


Every year at the Midwest Feed Production School, the feed men attend- 
ing are given a notebook to use in taking notes on talks and discussions. This 
year the number of pages in the notebook was about double that of before; 
the number was increased in response to requests of previous years’ “students” 
for more space in which to record advice and data given by speakers on all 


aspects of production. 


The enlarged notebook—and the fact that many feed men at the school 
put it to good use—is somewhat significant in that it is another indication of 
the increasing interest these days in both new production developments and 
better methods of handling old problems. With more efficient production 
becoming increasingly important in today’s competitive market, the theme of 
the 1955 school was “Costs—Automation—What’s New.” A record crowd of 
427 teed men was on hand for the school, which is sponsored by the Midwest 


Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


On these and subsequent pages (10-11, 14-15, 70-71, 74-75) are reviews 
of the many talks and panel discussions. Coverage of the proceedings was 
provided for Feedstuffs by Harvey FE. Yantis and Roger Berglund, Minne- 


$1.50 down to $1 for warehousing 

Mr. Burrell said that too many firms 
“let the sales department run the 
mill,” that product lists are too long. 
One firm with 57 cattle feeds pared 
the list to 16... . With retail bulk 
feed sales, there should be printed 
tickets with official weights. 

eee 


Advice on Reducing 
Insurance Costs Given 


In trying to reduce insurance costs, 
there are three things to consider 
construction, occupancy and the em- 
ployees—and they should be part of 
future planning as well as the daily 
routine. This advice was given at the 
Midwest Production School by Fred 
E. Huttie, Jr., the Mill Mutuals, Kan- 
sas City. Construction and occupancy 
have to do with property insurance 
and the employee with workmen's 
compensation 

Construction is divided into three 
principal classes—combustible, non- 
combustible and fire resistive—and 
insurance rates vary accordingly. One 
of the main problems, Mr. Huttie said, 
is the building of an addition which 
in no way conforms to the original 
structure and is of a type which 
brings an additional rate charge. It is 
wise to consult an insurance advisor 
before proceeding with construction 
work. Another problem is with open- 
ings in fire walls—automatic closing 
fire doors which do not work. 

In connection with occupancy, Mr. 
Huttie cited various fire hazards and 
steps to take in preventing fires— 
such as proper installation of equip- 
ment, steps to prevent spontaneous 
heating, good dust collection, use of 
steel legs, constant attention to cer- 
tain machines, the use of “dust tight” 
motors, good housekeeping, first aid 


fire fighting equipment, automatic 
sprinklers. Among the fire hazards 
discussed were elevator legs (the 


most serious hazard), grinders, corn 
shellers, drives, improper electrical 


| equipment, grain driers if not prop- 


| erly 


installed, poor housekeeping 
(common in most feed mills). 

Workmen's compensation costs run 
2 to 4% of the payroll, and feed men 
should cooperate with safety engi- 
neers in preventing accidents so that 
rates can be reduced. 





| apolis, and Martin E. Newell and James W. Miller, Kansas City. 


Mill Cost Study 


Explained; Control 


System Described 


The attention being given to costs 
these days was evident in two Mid- 
west Production School talks—one 
dealing with operating costs and one 
with a cost control program 

Dr. V. John Brensike, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture economist, ex- 
plained how some of his research 
findings on feed mill costs can be used 
to stimulate interest in better 
records, make cost comparisons with 
other plants, help find areas of high 
cost in any plant and supplement 
one’s own information when new 
plants or expansions are planned. 

In describing some of the results 
of his study, he related findings to 
small plants (averaging 2,200 tons a 
year), medium plants (31,000 tons) 
and large plants (81,000 tons). These 
three types had total operating costs 
averaging, respectively, $16.43 per 
ton, $10.98 and $9.14. These costs in- 
cluded all costs of operating the busi- 
ness except ingredients, bags, tags 
and similar materials, and profits 

Data on labor in production showed 
man-hours per ton averaged, respec- 
tively, 5 hours and 41 minutes, 2 
hours and 42 minutes and 1 hour and 
54 minutes. Volume of operation, 
when used as a separate factor, ex- 
plains 63% of the variation in labor 
inputs. This doesn’t necessarily mean 
that volume alone explains the varia- 
tion; rather, it means that variations 
are explained by volume and related 
factors such as proportion of capacity 
used, age of plant, etc. 

Regional Data 

Regional data showed that southern 
plants in a certain tonnage range 
required almost 2 hours more of work 
to produce a ton of feed than were 
required in other areas. This may be 
caused by less mechanization and/or 
lower labor productivity 

In addition to having higher per 
ton operating costs, smal! mills’ in- 
vestments in plant and equipment are 
larger per ton—$22 against $7 for the 
large plant. 


(Continued on page 74) 


cost 





J. W. Sloan, J. ©. Hodges and A. D. Gerald, all of Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. In the second picture are Art ©. Martin, Martin Hatchery 
& Mill, Maquoketa, Iowa; Cecil Hardeman, Hardeman Milling Co., McAlester, 
Okla., and E. L. Marsh, Farr Co., Greeley, Colo. In the third photo, shown 
talking over production problems are Homer Porter, Farmers Elevator Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Robert W. Cox, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Omaha, and Sam 
Bennett, Wendiand Grain Co., Temple, Texas. 








Feed Men Hear Talks on 


Automation, What It Means 


The word “automation” has been 
in the vocabulary of the feed indus- 
try, as well as other industries, for 
the past few years. But new atten- 

1utomation—or automatic, 
mechanized operations — was 
recent Midwest Feed Pro- 
ducti School in Kansas City. 

A considerable part of the program 
was devoted to automation and what 


highly 


paid at the 


it means to feed manufacturing. Some 
of the comments on the extent to 
which it can go were considered al- 
most startling. However, it also was 
noted that automation already has 
reached into the feed mill in some 
forms, that its general application 
will be gradual. 

The subject was covered specifi- 
cally in a talk by Dr. Charles Kim- 
ball, Midwest Research Institute, 
Kan City, and in a panel discus- 
sion. Other discussions of feed pro- 


duction also were related to automa- 
tion, with increasing mechanization. 
Members of the panel were Loren 


Burns, Agri-Tech, Inc., Kansas City, 
chairman; Harold Stout, Midwest Re- 
search Institute; E. F. Clardy, Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 


City, and Bob Robbin, Hardy Scale 
Maywood, Cal 


The principal application of auto- 

ition in feed milling has been in 
ut t remote-controlled batch- 
in 1 this was described in the 
discu ns 

Actually, however, automation cuts 
ul across industry and different 
phase f business operations — in- 
ludin data processing, materials 
hand ind other operations as well 
is weighing and processing. 

Chief Aims 
Pi pal aims of automation, Mr. 


Stout ted, include reduction in unit 
reduced wastage and 
form products. 

Speakers said that principles of 
yn can be adopted by small 


labor costs 


1s well as large feed mills, that some 
proce may be highly mechanized 
while others may not be economically 
iut tize d 

Mr. Burns said automation is a 
coml tion of quite simple elements 
ind that the complexity comes in 


ining of the elements into a 
te that does the job. Proper en- 
ill through a system is 


irt important, and instru- 
only a part of it. 

M eed men wondered about 

size for a feed mill in 

tomatie proportioning and 


mix be applied. Panel mem- 
in individual problem 
id t be figured out for each 
er, it was noted that 
trend toward plants with 
duction of 25,000 to 50-:000 
t was definitely stated that 
m would be feasible for such 


ber 1 it is 


case H ey 


1 mill. Also, it was pointed out, it 
vill be more economical and adapta 
ble as time goes on. 
Mr. Stout commented that con- 
tant production is needed to make 
t | that rate of production is 


portant than number of tons 

As aut ition expands, the risks of 
busir vill have to be taken more 
y keting people, who must cre- 

ite 1 maintain markets to keep 
lants operating profitably, Dr. Kim- 


; investment is increased 
with itomation, but where it is 
the investment is paid off 
! speakers said. Standard 
ment can be used. Many returns 
fron tomation also are intangible, 
Mr. 1 ns mentioned—such as uni- 
formit nd elimination of human 


Designing System 
In d ming an automatic, elec- 
controlled batching system, 
sary to select the proper 
f properly constructed bins, 
urdy explained. There should 


’ , ry ’ 





be a uniform flow of materials from 
the bins. Gravity may be used, but 
screw feeders are more desirable, he 
said. Ingredients are fed into one or 
more scale hoppers. It may be advis- 
able to use more than one hopper, 
allowing use of smaller capacity, 
more accurate scales. The feed then 
goes to one or preferably two batch 
mixers and then to holding bins for 
further processing. The automatic 
feature is in constant control of mate- 
rials going to the mixer and then in 
the mixer and discharging. 

Mr. Robbin explained that, with 
the control panel, complete batches, 
including sequence of materials, are 
pre-set, and everything is interlocked. 
Materials are out of the weigh hop- 
per before a new cycle starts. Mixing 
time is selected and automatically 
controlled. And the whole process 
recycles as desired. 

Checks are necessary, and one sys- 
tem is to have tape automatically 
printed which shows the formulation 
to be checked against the formula 
book. 

In another talk, on maintenance, 
Harold Wies, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, predicted that feed plants some 
day would be almost completely auto- 
matic—as some plants in other indus- 
tries are becoming. (Feedstuffs Nov 
12.) He said that not only would 
processing and handling be auto- 
matic; inventory data recording, or- 
dering, billing, etc., would be auto- 
matic. 

Dr. Kimball said that automation 
would be a gradual thing, being 
adopted in stages in different indus- 
tries. He also noted that it is a rela- 
tive thing. What is considered auto- 
mation in one industry may be just 
mechanization in another. He cau- 
tioned that.it is possible to go too 
far with automation, losing flexibility 
and economy. Good operations re- 
search is necessary, he emphasized. 


eee 
Increasing Automation 
Emphasizes Need for 
Maintenance Programs 


The -increasing complexity. of feed 
manufacture and the trend toWard 
automation have greatly .magnified 
the importance of pood maintenance 
programs, Harold M. Wies_ pointed 
out. Mr. Wies; with the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, noted that the feed 
industry, in comparison “with earlier 
years, has already gone .a Jong way 
toward automation, that it now has 
many more processes and many more 
machines. With these changes it has 
been profiable to add more machanics, 
but one thing the industry’ has not 
done ig to organize maintenance de- 
partments or spend thought on main- 
tenance that is spent on plant im- 
provement. 

It may be startling to contemplate, 
Mr. Wies said, but the almost com- 
pletely automatic feed plant will some 
day come, and then there will be 
almost no men in the plant except 
maintenance men 

With the first steps taken toward 
automation and the next steps com- 
ing faster, Mr. Wies said, each feed 
production man must do thesé things: 

1. Train skilled mechanics. Teach 
them. more about hydraulic and elec- 
tronic controls. 

2. Install 4 preventive maintenance 
program. In the future, the mainte- 
hance departrhent won’t*be able to 
wait for a machine to break down and 
then fix-it; the cost will bé’téo great 
Already some machines are tied to- 
gether. Preventive maintenance is 
needed to eliminate costly losses of 
production while one machine is be- 
ing repaired. 

3. Standardize equipment. With ev- 
ery similar machine in the plant alike 
repair work can be done more quick- 
ly and repair part stocks will be re- 
duced. 


that’s Mr. Straube on the right. 


of efficient ma- 
sed by Rich- 


The’ importance 
terials handling was strs 


ard Sheehy, The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, as he. noted that from a 
labor standpoint, actual processing 


requifes a Telatively small portion of 


expense and a major share goes for 
handling 

Discussing savings in bulk ingre 
dient handling, he assumed that a 


50,000-tons-a-year feed 
would have a bulk facilities 
tion cost of $50,000, figuring 
of storage at $100 a ton. Gross sav 
ings, including handling, 
would be $3 a ton on 25,000 tons (as 
suming half the ingredients, grains, 
are alreatly bulk), or $75,000. Tf net 
savings of $1 per ton gould be made, 
it Would take two years to pay for 
the project providing all the saving 
was retained. 

Mr. Sheehy said that for unloading 
power shovels, scoop type fork trucks, 
pneumatic systems and automatic car 
dumpers are all being used at his 
company’s plants, and has its 
place. In recent years, pneumatic sys 
tems have increased because of clean 
liness, efficiency, flexibility 


operation 
installa- 
500 tons 


sacks and 


each 


Binning Problems 


Mr.. Sheehy also discussed binning 
| problems, noting that the touchiest 





| specification in ingredients is mois 
| ture. Round tanks, he said, should 
have a conical hopper with a min 
imum slope of 60 Square of rec 
| tangular bins should have one or two 
| straight sides and a minimum pitch 
| of 70° on the sloped side of the 
hopper. Mr. Sheehy mentioned de 
vices used to prevent bin bridging 
including center cables through the 





REVEALING THE INTERESTING — This picture doesn't 
do with feed production, except maybe packaging. But this scene was a 
high spot of the recent Midwest Feed Production School In Kansas City, 
and it did illustrate a couple of points. Dr. V. John Brensike of USDA, who 
has been studying feed mill operating costs, had commented earlier that an 
initial survey in an industry is like @ Bikini bathing suit-—it “reveals the inter- 
esting but covers up the vital.” The next day, Oscar Straube of Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City, presented his previously prepared talk on quality control, 
which included a reference to taking a good look at ingredients—something 
like the “Bikini stare, which gets down to bare facts.” Well, Mr, Straube was 
prepared to illustrate the points which he and Dr, Brensike had brought out. 
When he reached the place in his talk where he referred to the Bikini stare, 
in walked the lovely Bikini-clad lass shown above. In case you're interested, 


| 
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have much to 


Major Share of Mill Labor Goes for 
Materials Handling; Methods Analyzed 


tank with attached plates, lines run 
ning horizontally or vertically that 
can be moved, and air panels inside 
the bin. One of the 
said, rests with good inventory con- 
trol, keeping ingredients moving and 
using rigid purchasing specifications 

Recently, Mr. Sheehy said, his firm 
has been trying bulk tanks for finished 
feeds with an augur built the 
hopper itself. The inclined augur ex 
tends up so that trucks can be loaded 
Installation costs are cut by having 
the hopper almost touching the 
ground and avoiding steel and ere: 
tion for overhead tanks 


best defenses, he 


into 


Sack Handling 
Mr. Sheehy 
gredients and feeds, described an in 
volved study in methods 
In the following data, certain assump 
tions are made—that a man can lift 
up and put down 200 100-lb. sacks 
in hour, that he can travel or walk 
240 ft. a minute 
In unloading a box car containing 
600 sacks of ingredients and moving 
the feed 240 ft. to storage, an en 
tirely manual operation —- obviously 
not common—requires 23 man-hours 
With a hand truck and 5 sacks on a 
load, the total time is 10 man-hours 
With a 
man-hours in transporting 
6 man-hours needed 
piling 


discussing sacked in 


handling 


with no 
the feed- 
including 


repiling in 


conveyor system 


are 


on conveyor and 


storage. With a@ fork truck system, 
3 man-hours are needed to pile the 
feed on pallets in the car Total travel 
time for the truck would be only 20 
minutes, assuming a speed of 720 
ft./min., 20 sacks per pallet, and no 
(Continued on page 14) 











Red Star Yeast & Products 
Company announces the 
world’s largest production 
of Torula Yeast... primary- 
grown for animal nutrition 


The tremendous expansion of the feed industry in recent years 
has increased feed yeast requirements to the point where it is 
uneconomic for the feed industry to depend on so-called by- 
product yeasts. Red Star believes that producers of animal feeds 
and feed supplements need a dependable, continuous source of 
yeast supply —processed expressiy for their use, ready to meet 
all requirements regardless of season. This is what Red Star 
production of Torafeed is intended to do. 


Primary Grown...Not a By-Product 


Torafeed is not a leftover product. It is primary grown, exclu- 
sively for the feed and allied industries. Torafeed is designed 
and processed as a high protein food source, meeting highest 
standards of quality, uniformity, flavor and nutritional value. 
Furthermore, special effort is made to preserve the important 
undetermined factors which give yeast a food value beyond the 
strict analysis of protein, vitamin and mineral content. 

Torafeed is the product of 70 years research and development 
in the field of fermentation and nutrition. Produced under the 
strictest controls throughout every step of the process, Torafeed 
is stable, free of off-odors and bitterness. Torafeed is offered to 
the feed industry without qualification. 








AND... 





Plasmolized Torafeed 





Piasmolized Torafeed, a plasmolized Torula Yeast, is a develop- 
ment of the Red Star laboratories. It is a concentrated nutrient 
for use in feed supplements for ruminant animals. Its ability to 
stimulate digestion in the rumen is outstanding. 

In tests at lowa State and other agricultural stations, the 
addition of Plasmolized Torafeed to high roughage diets has been 
made to increase roughage conversion, improve appetite and pro- 
duce greater weight-gain ratios. 

Basically, Plasmolized Torafeed is protein-vitamin-mineral rich 
Torula Yeast. The exclusive Red Star process of plasmolization 
tends to render the protein fragments in the yeast more readily 
available for assimilation by the rumen bacteria. It is believed 
by some authorities that this process of plasmolization also in- 
creases the availability of the unidentified beneficial growth 
factors which are accepted as inherent in yeasts. 











The lowa “Economy Supplement” 


In the revolutionary new Economy Supplements recently 
reported on at lowa State College, Plasmolized Torafeed 
contributed to a lower feed cost of gain, a higher selling 
price for the cattle, and a greater margin per steer over 
feed costs. See the new Torafeed booklet for complete 
details of these experiments. 











The ONLY Tested, anc. Proven Plasmoliged Torula Youst- 
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Send for 
Torafeed Booklet 


You are invited to study the labora- 
tory and field findings on Plasmo- 
lized Torafeed. Red Star has pre- 
pared an 8-page booklet to answer 
your questions. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Red S’ar Yeast & Products Company 
Cept. F-19-11, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me booklet entitied “The 2 Heaviest Ibs. in 2 Ton of Feed, The Story of Torafeed.” 





MY NAME TITLE COMPANY 









ADDRESS : CITY ZONE ____ STATE 
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ANSWERING QUESTIONS—Several of the speakers at 
the recent Midwest Feed Production School in Kansas 
Olty took part in a special session on the all-important 
problem of how to reduce production costs, Shown in the 
top pleture as they answered feed men’s questions are, 
left to right, James H. Burrell, James H. Burrell & Sons, 
St. Louis; Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas 
Oity; Fred E. Huttie, Jr., The Milis Mutual, Kansas City; 
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Pelleting Operations Described 


Pellet equipment operators should 
work in close contact with the feed 
formulators, and they should be able 
to examine visually a formula and 
advise as to feasibility of making a 
good pellet and rate of production. 
This was noted by Kenneth Winter- 
scheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., 
Seneca, Kansas, at the Midwest Pro- 
duction School, 

Mr. Winterscheidt said regarding 
hard type pellets that he had found 
fccds containing 4 to 8% fat and 
less than 10% fiber will make the 
best pellet through a %” die. He 
advised keeping the pounds per cubic 
foot within 40-45 Ib, As the die size 
is increased, the fat tent should 
remain about the but the fiber 
content may be higher, Density may 
be decreased, The reverse is true as 
the die size is reduced. Mr. Winter- 
scheidt said feeds of small particle 
size make better pellets, Sodium 
bentonite, he said, has proved a good 
binding agent for formulas hard to 
hold together, 

In discussing a pellet installation, 
he suggested an open scalping shoe 
between the pellet mill and cooler 
to remove fines coming off the mill. 
This, he said, improves the cooler 
efficiency by allowing air to move 
through freely and the total amount 
of feed to be cooled is reduced some- 
what. He suggested a closed scalper 
after the crumblizer and ahead of 
the packer for purpose of dust con- 
trol, 

Mr. Winterscheidt noted that steam 
for pelleting should be as hot and 
dry as possible. An old but good test 
for mash condition after steam is 
to put @ small amount between the 
thumb and forefinger and if it sticks 
together In the size of a nickel, the 
rash is conditioned about right. 

He suggested that rolls be set so 
that when the machine is running 
full speed, the friction of the clean die 
and rolls turns the rolls, Then when 
the machine is shut off and the die 
is revolving about % full speed, the 
friction should be decreased to where 
the rolls will cease turning. When 
the rolls are adjusted to this point, 
they will not be tight enough to 
cause excessive wear or loose enough 
to cause plugging. Mr. Winterscheidt 
adjusts the rate of flow of mash into 
the pelleting chamber until the motor 
is pulling 60 amps. ~ 

When the pellet mill is shut down, 
he runs 50 Ib. of bran soaked in a 


the nachnine 
qd push 


certain oil through 
which acts as a lubricant a 
feed out of the di 

For a soft pellet 
mended a pellet mill, cottons 
duster, cooler, second duster and | 
sibly a scalper, then the packet 

A test of feed and molasses ready 
to pellet, Mr. Winterscheidt con 
tinued, is to pick up a handful and 
squeeze it into a ball. If it 
together, the feed is ready to be 
troduced into the pelleting head 
adjusts the rate of flow and mola 
content until the motor driving 
pelleting head is pulling 60 
He recommended introducir mall 
amount of steam into the mifing 
¢hamber to keep the feed from stick- 
Ang to the outside of the chamber and 
to improve absorbency by heating 
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Mr. Winterscheidt recommepded a 
second dusting after the cooler. He 
said he has been packing af! types 
of high molasses pellets in paper bags 
without experienci: difficulty 


Panel Advises on 
Pelleting Problems 


Questions regarding use of fats in 
pelleted feeds were answered by the 
production schoo! panel which covered 


pelleting problems. Panel members 
were Allen Heidebrecht, Paymaster 
Feeds, Abilene, Texa chairman; 
Kenneth Winterscheidt, Winter 
scheidt Milling Co., Seneca, Kansa 

Raleigh Hays, Dannen Mills, St 
Joseph, Mo.; Ed Meakin, California 
Pellet Mill Co., San Francisco, and 


J. L. Grahek, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muney, Pa. 
Mr. Grahek said fat should increase 


the life of a die and boost rate ol 
production, but it makes pellets 
softer. As much steam and heat as 
possible help in pelleting—assuming 
2% of fat in the formula. A higher 
fat percentage is probably too high 
Mr. Grahek said. As for 3% or mdére 
fat, it was said that some try to 
make such pellets, that trial and 
error are necessary. The pane! \ 


asked whether fat could be added t 


the outside of crumbles; Mr. Wint« 
scheidt said that this probably would 
result in a “gummy me * that there 
would be bleeding through the bag 
In high molasses pelicting, it was 





materials 


stressed, high absorbency 


RARE 


John Brensike, 
Erwin Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, UL In the 
bottom picture are members of a special panel which 
covered packaging problems. Left to right are Mr. Wies; 
Walter Stohrer, Allied Mills, Peoria, UL; James Leker, 
Staley Milling OCo., Kansas City, chairffan, and Frank 
Greeley, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, New Orleans. 
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E. A. Worth, L..C. Worth Commission Co., Kansas City, 
panel chairman; Harold M. Wies, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 


USDA, Washington, and 


should be used. Mr. Hays said USDA 
had put as much as 75% of molasses 
on bagasse pith but that this mate- 
rial is not now available in sufficient 


amounts to be used. 


In answer to a question on per- 
centage of fines in a good crumble 
product, Mr. Winterscheidt said it 
depends on size of the screen-—that 


is, if you consider the amount taken 
off and not in the bag. He said there 
may be up to 10% on a 3/16 in. pel- 
let. If there is more, equipment ad- 
justments are needed. 
The panel was asked about the pos- 
| sibility of making granules without 
first running feed through a pellet 
| machine, and the equipment men said 
it would not be successful. In con- 
nection with this, they said they did 
not know how one of the present 
crumble-type dog meals is made. The 
questioner also mentioned the possi- 
bility of making granules by a flash 
drying process—-dampening the feed 
| and then running it through a dryer. 
| During this discussion, Mr. Meakin 
noted that the pellet mill has been 
| found to be the most efficient method 
to apply pressure. 
Other comments by panel mem- 
bers: Each formula is different, and 
common sense and trial and error 
| shouldbe used in determining amount 
of steam, . After going through a 
cooler, pellets should be down to 
| 12+15% above temperature of the air 
put through the cooler; if humidity 
of air discharging exceeds 60%, more 
air is needed A steam separator 
sheuld be used ahead of a pellet mill; 
a gravity steam trap is not satisfac- 
tory for removing free moisture. ... 
| Many lubricants are now available 
which are satisfactory; greases now 
do not contain chlorinated naphtha- 
lene, which has caused X-disease in 
cattle . Worn rolls cause exces- 
sive fines; there must be uniform 
clearanee between rolls and die... . 
Some use a close tolerance on dies 
and change often; generally they 
should be changed when capacity is 
falling and pellets are not as good 

. If it is necessary to elevate hot 

pellets, air -is* the -bést system; there 
is very little more breakage with air 
on hard pellets and no more on soft 
pellets,.... . With a new die, produc- 
tion should be started slowly; the 
holes have to become smooth. a 
| High molasses pellets, % to % in., 
| should be cooled for 30 minutes... . 
| A scealper ahead ofa pellet cooler 
| formerly was recommended, but often 
| there is not room for it. 














MATERIALS HANDLING 


(Continued from page 11) 





time for a second piling since the 
pallets need only be set down. Thus 
the total time for unloading the car 
is 3% man hours, less than al! other 
systems for the job described 

Mr. Sheehy said the fork truck 
system is more efficient in use of 
labor than the conveyor system ex- 
cept where great distances (with 
longer travel time for the truck) are 
involved. A conveyor system is always 
more efficient than the two-wheeled 
truck if sacks have to be piled up at 
the storage area, and it is always 
more efficient te use the fork truck 
than the manual truck. 

By comparing manpower efficiency 
and considering size and other fac- 


tors in a particular operation, the 
best system from an investment 
standpoint can be determined, Mr 


Sheehy said 
e*es 


Fork Truck Handling 
Questions Covered 


In Panel Discussion 


The use of fork lift trucks in han- 
dling finished feeds came in for at- 


tention during a production school 
panel discussion of materials han- 
dling. Panel members were John 


Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg 


Co., Enterprise, Kansas, chairman 
Richard Sheehy, Quaker Oats Co 
Chicago; David Armstrong, Fuller 
Co,, Kansas City, and Hugh Scott 


Screw Conveyor Corp, Hammond, Ind 

Mr. Sheehy said there probably 
would be less bag damage with a 
conveyor system than a fork truck 
system if straight conveyors were 
used, that conveyor system damage 
depends on the system and number 
of turns, etc. 

He said in his company fork-truck 
handled bag damage now runs about 
1% or less figured on the basis of 
arrival of cars at destination. Take- 
it-or-leave-it pallets are used, and 
feed is loaded in cars without pallets 
At first, he said, there was difficulty 
in loading cars satisfactorily, but 
with experience, a good job is being 
done and in some cases there is less 
bag damage in shipments which get 
fork truck handling. Mr. Sheehy noted 
that taping in car doors helps pre 
vent damage. 

He said he had found finished feed 
loading was fastest with fork trucks 
and take-it-or-leave-it pallets. One 
plant, he said, is getting close to 
loading a car with one man-hour of 
work under this system. 

Part of the discussion was devoted 
to air and mechanical unloading sys- 
tems, the latter including car shovel 
pit, pit conveyor and elevator leg. 
Capital investment was said to be 
less or in some cases about the same 
for a complete mechanical system. 
The problems of product loss. and 
contamination are less with an air 
system, speakers said, while labor is 
about a stand-off and maintenance 
was said to be easy with both. Mr 
Sheehy said many use a power shovel 
system for grains and air for soft in- 
gredients, with product loss not much 
of g problem on grain. 

To help keep bran from bridging, 
it was suggested that hoppers have as 
much slope and as large an opening 
as possible. Often bran bridges above 
the hopper, and the feed men were 
urged to keep stocks at a minimum, 
keep them moving and hold moisture 
content. When bran does bridge, it 
may be necessary just to “wrestle it 
put.” 

In answer to a question on degree 
of incline for a tubular screw con- 
veyor, Mr. Scott said 45 degrees was 
the worst. He suggested that a hori- 
zontal and vertical combination is 
best and is easier to install, with less 
of an obstruction problem. Standard 
clearance between screw and trough 
in a conveyor was said to be %”, 
with the practical minimum \”. 














Molasses Mixing 


Methods Outlined 


Of all the materials available to the 
feed manufacturer, molasses probably 
demands the most compromises in 


handling and mixing, said Phil C. 
Murray, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa, in a Midwest Production School 
talk on molasses mixing. Sometimes 


feed formulators call for more mo- 
lasses than is practical from a pro- 
duction standpoint in a given mill. 
This, Mr. Murray said, can be solved 
by talking with the nutrition depart- 
ment so that no more will be included 
than can be handled successfully. 

He noted that small amounts can 
be profitably used in poultry feeds to 
replace corn. With the small addi- 
tions, care must be taken to insure 
that small molasses balls are broken 
up 

Some feed men add a small amount 
(up to 5%) of molasses directly into 
a horizontal mixer, and this will do a 
pretty good job of mixing if the mo- 
lasses is directed into the upsurge of 
the feed, about 10” away from the 
mass, Mr. Murray said. Molasses can 
be sprayed here but it will start to 
form globules again if it is not put 
on the material from a distance of 
less than 15”. If the addition is ac- 
complished in this type mixer, the 
material should be run through a 
blender or high speed mixer to break 
up balls 

With hog and sow feeds, usually 3 
to 12% molasses is added, depending 
on the type of feed or supplement. 
Compared with a protein supplement, 





a full feed will usually allow twice 
as much to be added. Mr. Murray said 
the paddle type mixer is ordinarily 
used to mix molasses on hog feeds, 
with the exception that some feed 
men have installed molasses pumps 
for additions directly to pellet mills 
or the conditioning chamber above 
the pellet mill. He said that where 
the dry material can be measured and 
the molasses regulated onto the feed 
to be pelleted, this allows the feeds 
to go straight to the bin above the 
mill without going through a mixer. 

Qn the preceding feeds, a high 
speed mixer is used to beat the mo- 
lasses into the dry material, Mr. 
Murray continued. It is probably ad- 
vantageous to force the molasses 
through a spray head if it is possible 
with available pump pressures. It is 
permissible to run the molasses 
through small nozzles and the action 
of the mixer will pretty well dis- 
perse and mix the ‘nolasses. 


Cattle Feeds 

In beef feeds, we want somewhat 
the same action for molasses mixing 
as in hog feeds unless there crimped 
products are used in the feed, Mr. 
Murray said. The amount of molasses 
will vary from 7 or 8% in a protein 
supplement to 20% in a fattener, 
which will have some fibrous material. 
Another steer feed is the high mo- 
lasses (35-40%) pellet that is dusted, 
tempered, sacked and sold. Some feed 
men have difficulty with this pellet 
because of insufficient tempering or 
an improper formula. 

In dairy feeds, points to consider 
include protein level and whether or 

(Continued on page 71) 


Production School Panel Answers 
Questions on High-Molasses Feeds 


High molasses mixing was the main 
topic of conversation in the Mid- 
west Production School’s molasses 
liscussion moderated by Guy L. 


panel 


Cooper, Jr., O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- 
boldt, Neb. Other participants were 
Phil C. Murray, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, lowa; John Czarev. Czarev 
Milling Co., Independence, Mo., and 
Joe Wenger, Wenger Mixer Co., Sa- 
betha, Kansas. 

In answer to a question about a 


50-50 molasses feed, it was brought 
out that the other ingredient in the 


mixture probably is dehydrated corn 
cobs. To produce high molasses pellets 
of 30-40% molasses, it was agreed 
that a second dusting is not required 


but that a few more feet of cooling 


were most beneficial. Also, before 
the molasses goes into the pellet mill 
the tank should be brought to about 


120° and the head. of the pellet mill 
also should be heated. This practice 








will do away with the probability of 
molding, it was pointed out. 

One question concerned the height 
to which 15-18% molasses feeds could 
be stacked without the danger of 
caking. It was believed that seven 
sacks were a safe limit. 

The advantages of the use of steam 
were stressed by the panel. Added 
moisture to the molasses as it goes 
into the mixer takes the stickiness 
out and tends to keep the feed from 
getting hard in the sack. 

Applying air pressure to molasses 
as it is administered to the feed 
mixture is a good practice, according 
to the panel. Pressure varying from 
30 to 100 Ib., depending upon the 
mixture, forces a good introduction 
of the molasses. 

The best advice to remember is 
that the higher the molasses content 
the more the feed must be cooled 
and conditioned for the sack, the 
panel concluded. 


School are shown here. In the first picture, left to right, are G. R. Peterson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, lowa, who presided at one of the sessions; Dr. 
Research 


Charlies Kimball, Midwest 


Institute, 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; O. A. Tolin, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; James 
ohn L. 


©. North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Dr. J 
State College. In the second photo are Max Shields, Albers Milling Co., Kansas 
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Blending Discussion Focuses 
Attention on Mixing of Fats 


A great deal of interest in blending 
fats was evident at a Midwest Pro- 
duction School's specialized session on 
blending ingredients, and the sessions 
on this topic attracted a substantial 
portion of the registrants. The panel 
in charge of this part of the program 
was composed of W. L. Brickson, 
Consumers Cooperative Assn., Kansas 
City, chairman; Larry Alley, Pay 
Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, Ted 
Stivers, milling engineer, Decatur, 
Ga., and John Branch, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City 

Mr. Branch said that mixing fats 
into feeds was an easy operation and 
that the double ribbon-type mixer 
does a good job if the temperature 
of the fat is right. He said his ex- 
perience has been satisfactory with 
fat temperatures of 180 to 210°. Mr. 
Branch said that a spray injection 
into the mixer is the best method 
and that the spray should be intro- 
duced at four points at least. Fat 
should not be injected until the mixer 
is fully charged. 

Mr. Stivers said there is less lump- 
ing of the fat in the finished mix if 
it goes through a premix stage. In 
such systems the fat is added at more 
than one point on the stream just 
ahead of the mixer. This has proved 
a successful application method with 
fat temperatures of 150 to 160°, 

Mr. Branch agreed that at tem- 
peratures of 140° he had encountered 
some balling with a 3% fat mix and 
that in coid weather under such cir- 
cumstances it might be necessary to 
run the finished mix through an En- 
toleter or feed dresser. But with high 
enough fat temperatures, there is no 
such trouble encountered, he said. 

In answer to a question of how 
much fat can be added to a feed 
and still handle that feed through 
bucket elevators, Mr. Branch said he 
had handled as much as 6% added 
fat through a bucket system without 
trouble. 

To the question of how much added 
mixing time is necessary when fat 
is added, no exact answer was pos- 
sible for all circumstances, but Mr 
Branch said his experience favored 
2% minutes additional, after the fat 
had been shut off, when a high per- 
centage of fat is involved. He tried 
mixing times up to four minutes after 
and got no better results. These times 
were in addition to a one minute 
mixing time required to load. These 
figures were for batch mixes. On con- 
tinuous mixing systems no trouble 
occurred when the mixer had a 6-ft. 
barrel and paddles were set so that 
material did not move through too 
fast. A molasses mixer can be adapted 





City; Elmer Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling ©o., Seneca, Kansas, presi- 


to fat application, it was pointed out 

On the subject of batch vs. con- 
tinuous mixing, the answer provided 
by the panel was that each had its 
place. In a mill devoted to long runs 
of 50 tons or more of the same type 
of feeds, there is nothing that will 
outdo a continuous system, it was 
said. But in many feed plants there 
is a trend toward batch mixing be- 
cause of the large number of dif- 
ferent feeds produced 

The panel generally agreed that 
10 Ib. per ton is the safest and most 
reasonable amount of premix to be 
added for best blending results, al- 
though in some circumstances it is 
theoretically possible to go down as 
low as 1 Ib. per ton, but it is not 
recommended, 

There was discussion of the electro- 
static effects of various ingredients 
and it was pointed out that very dry 
materials and very finely ground ma- 
terials are particularly subject to this 
difficulty. One member of the audience 
said the addition of tricalcium phos- 
phate seemed to help in this situation 

Some discussion also took place on 
the use of tracer materials to check 
the thoroughness of mixes. Coccidio 
stats can be helpful in this problem 
and by proper studies it may be 
found possible to cut mixing times 
in some plants. Mr. Brickson said he 
has been running experiments with a 
dye added in 9 gram amounts to the 
premix and which can be easily test- 
ed afterward, even in the field. In 
checking, the feed sample is extracted 
with a solvent and the extracted por 
tion put on filter paper when it is 
dry. Water is then added and the 
colored dye spots show up clearly 
on the sample residue. The material 
is still in the experimental stage, he 
said. The cost would be about 5¢ per 
ton. 


e®ees 
Engineer Discusses 


Systems for Dry 
And Wet Mixing 


A comprehensive paper on mixing 
was presented by T. FE. Stivers, mill 
ing engineer, Decatur, Ga 

Aside from some basic, reference 
type data on mixers, systems. mixing 
times, etc., Mr. Stivers made various 
comments on mixing operations 

He noted that horizontal batch 
mixer speeds vary widely depending 
on size and other factors. Before 
changing the speed on any mixer he 


(Continued on pege 70) 





dent of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Asen., and Dwight Dannen, Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., chairman of the association’s production school 
committee. The third picture shows Glenn Eikenbery, Kansas Oity fire depart- 
ment, who spoke and presented a demonstration on fire prevention; Kenneth 
Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., and D. K. Webster, dr. H. K. 
Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass., chairman of the board of the American Feed 


Manufacturers Assn. 
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Scientists Study Possibility of Growing 


Algae in Sewage to Produce Feed 


Such a crop is already being grown 
by the University of California's En- 
gineering Field tion at Richmond, 
Cal. It is probably one of the strangest 





farming experiments in the world 
Cultivated not in soil but in sewage, 
the product is harvested not by agri- 
culturists but by sanitary engineers 
This farm product is made up of 
algae—millions and millions of the 
one-celled plants that were on earth 
long before dinosaurs. Algae were 
the ancestors of plants that enabled 
the dinosaurs to lumber around with 
a full belly for a few million years. 
Now, with the world’s population 
soaring, these same algae may en- 
able humans to achieve the full 
dinner-pail for the first time 


Down on the “Farm” 

When you visit the field station to 
see the “algae farm,” the guard at 
the gate readily directs you past 
many low-lying buildings toward the 
glistening San Francisco Bay. You 
park at Building 110 and walk 





through a salt-sea breeze toward a 
row of tanks that look like fishponds 
full of pea soup 

From there on you are the guest of 
Harold B. Gotaas, professor of sani- 
tary engineering, and his assistants, 
William J. Oswald, assistant research 
engineer, and Clarence Golueke, as- 
sistant research biologist, who run 
the project under Prof. Gotaas’ super- 
vision. 

First they take you up a ladder to 
the top of a 20-ft. tank filled with a 
doubtful liquid. The lively bay breeze 
makes unnecessary Prof. Gotaas’ ex- 


| planation that the tank contains city 


sewage. 

You climb gingerly down and trudge 
back to the pea-soup tanks—-four in 
all, varying in depth of the liquid 
from 4 to 24 in. Here the smell is 
more pleasant—a grassy odor. The 
doubtful hue has become fresh green; 
already the algae are doing their 
work of cleansing the sewage. 

Briefly, here is what happens. Co- 
operating with bacteria in the sewage 
and using sunlight as fuel, the algae 
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now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


” hormonizer... 


the new “in-the-fe 


IPAMONE’' | 


U. ©. PATENT HO. 8.844 G08 


These are the advantages you give 
growers by offering Liponized feed: 


No extra work to do or pay for. 


No handling of the birds — no set-back, 
no wet litter, no shock which might lead to 
increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. 


No residual hormone to cause concern. 


Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy 
— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 Ibs. of carrier 
makes 10 lbs. of pre-mix; 10 lbs. of 
pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher 
makes a Liponized best-seller. 


Premium prices are being offered by 
alert processors who recognize 

the quality features of Liponettes. 

We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
We'll be giad to give you complete 





information and to answer your questions. 


important new words 
for the broiler industry 


Lipamone: a free-flowing feed 
additive for broiler finishers. 

It contains 14% dienestrol 
diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 
in corn distillers dried grains. 


Liponizing: the process 

of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 

or feeding birds the 
LIPAMONE-supplemented ration. 


Liponette’™”’: a broiler which 
has been Liponized. The demand 
for these extra-quality birds means 
better sales for the grower 

and processor and profit for the 
manufacturer who supplies the 
Liponized broiler finisher. 
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provide oxygen needed by the bac- 
teria to break down organic wastes 
in the sewage. The bacteria in turn 
provide carbon dioxide, ammonia and 
other nutrients released from the 
wastes. These nutrients are needed 
by the algae to multiply into a 
protein-rich harvest. 


A Double-Barreled Program 

The Richmond project is a double- 
barreled program. First, it has good 
possibilities for producing excellent 
livestock and poultry feed. Second, 
it may enable cities to dispose of 
wastes that run to staggering totals 
and cost millions of dollars to treat. 

Cities near an ocean spend up to 
$60 per million gallons for equivalent 
sewage treatment, Prof. Gotaas ex- 
plains. Inland the cost may run even 
higher—up to or over $100 per million 
gallons — because sewage must be 
more thoroughly cleansed before it is 
dumped into lakes and rivers. 

But if, instead of dumping the sew- 
age, you grow algae in it, these tiny 
plants not only do the cleansing but 
produce about $100 worth of high- 
protein feed for each million gallons 
treated. In other words, instead of 
paying up to $100 or more, cities may 
save much of this cost reclaiming nu- 
trients in the form of algae. Algae 
also perform several other services. 
They salvage minerals and vitamins. 
And they make sewage water fit for 
irrigation. In parched California, the 
latter use alone might pay for the 
treatment. 

The value of nutrients lost in hu- 
man wastes runs into big money. 

“American domestic sewage con- 
tains $250 million worth of nitrogen 
a year,” says Prof. Gotaas. “It also 
has about $600 million worth of phos- 
phorus, and more millions in nutritive 
and important elements. We use these 
materials in animal waste—as ma- 
nure—but in human waste they are 
ordinarily lost because we are afraid 
of passing on disease. The algae sal- 
vage the nutrients while treating the 
wastes. And the harvested algae can 
be sterilized.” 


In the Name of Science 

Near the tanks—each 1/70 of an 
acre, 14 by 65 ft.—is a wooden shed 
It contains centrifuging equipment to 
harvest the algae. Inside, a whirling 
mechanism separates the solids—the 
food—from the water. When a batch 
is “done,” Mr. Oswald stops the ma- 
chine, scrapes a sample from its fun- 
nel-shaped interior, and spreads the 
glistening green paste on a sheet of 
metal in the sun. 

“It'll dry in a jiffy,” he says. 

Soon the paste is a dull green cake. 
Prof. Gotaas crumbles it in his hand. 
“Next we purify it with heat, then 
put it through a coffee-grinder. We 
get a lot of dry powdery meal and 
store it in jars, or sometimes we 
make pellets for certain tests.” 

In the name of science you try a 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Soybean Crushings 
In 1954-55 Second 
Largest of Record 


WASHINGTON—Crushings of soy- 









beans r oi totaled 249 million 
bushels in 1954-55, according to the | 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Commerce | 
Department. This is 36 million more 
than in 1953-54 and with the excep- | 
tior f 1950-51 is the largest of rec- | 
rd. The outturn of oil per bushel of | 
oybeans was 10.9 lb. in 1954 as com- 
pared with 11 in 1953-54 and 108 
in 1952-53 | 
supplies of soybeans for 1955-56 | 
are est ited by the U.S. Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture in the quarterly a 
soybe narket summary at 385 mil- | Makes Blending Easy, 
lion bushels, or 41 million more than = D 
for 1954-55, the previous record T bl 3 P f bl ! 
Carryover stocks of old crop soy- rou e- ree, ro ita e 
beans in all positions on Oct. 1 to- | 
taled 10 million bushels, well above | 


the 1.3 million a year earlier. Tr, ?trtrtTtTttte iia a 


A record crop of 375 million bush- 


Ss was indicated on Oct. 1, according 
to the USDA Crop Reporting Board Here’s the equipment to end all your Animal 
his is 9% above the previous record Fat blending problems. The new Wenger 
crop of 343 million bushels harvested Series 100 Fat Feeder makes it easy and 
1 year ago. This sharp increase is profitable to blend liquid Animal Fats into 
due to an 8% increase in the acre- hard or soft Pellets or through high-speed 


age since the yield per acre is only 
slightly above last year. 

The quality of the crop appears 
good, USDA reports, with most re- 
ceipts indicating good test weight and 


mixers in your formula feeds, smoothly, 
without “balling,” clogging or mechanical 
troubles . . . or affecting the fat stabilizer. 


Wenger designed this new proportioning No Brass, Bronze or Copper ever comes in contact 
with the animal fats added through the special 


low moisture. In September, 27% of | feeder to eliminate all contact of stabilized Sorbit Theref th tabilizis ~_ 
. . Sor : erefore , ab r age s 
the receipts graded No. 1 this year | animal fats with copper, bronze or brass. SS ee ees ee ae — 
”y " OK . - > et not affected and the problem of copper-toxicity in 
is against 20% for September, 1954. | With the Series 100 Feeder you can inject ten fond te citeeatedl 
Jased on October estimates of pro- liquid fat directly into the tempering cham- Cut cost of pelleting by blending animal fats which 
— ind hoy Appa supplies. of ber of your hard pellet mill; into the mixing lubricate the dies, reducing wear and replacement 
on , a sagt eases tote mons cylinder of any high-speed mixer or Wenger to a fraction! Your pellets actually cost less with 
ion Dushels us compares Wl Hi-Meolasses Mill. animal fats added! 


million for 1954-55 and 278.7 million 
for 1953-54 


Exports of soybeans last season to- ; 
taled nearly 60 million bushels, an| MERE’S HOW WENGER FAT FEEDER SOLVES YOUR PROBLEMS! 





increase of nearly 20 million over the 
yrevious record in 1953-54. Exports | 
| . ’ a I Famed Wenger Proportioning Pump built into the tank Steam Temperature Controle Fully adjustable for 126° 
of soybean oil, October, 1954-August, | #0 that the pump is always the same temperature as to 176°-——-the perfect temperature for liquid fat feeding 
1955. incl iding crude and refined, to- | the fat. Thies eliminates the danger of the fat setting iron heating coils thermometer nd automat 
719 cS iad 2 | in the pump. Pump guarantees perfect uniformity of thermostat 
taled 713 million pounds compared flow at any desired rate of fat delivery from 1 Ib. to 
with 74 million for October 1953- 50 Ibs. per minute. Cannot clog or become obstructed 
5 temt 195 , by fat particles Special Built-in Agitator—-keepese liquid fate uniform 
meptem del 954 driven by 1% h.p. THFO motor 
. ’ Exclusive Wenger Pump Control..does what no valve 
Prices Improved can do-—feed any volume without clogging. Simple dial 
: } . . ans ‘ setting accurately regulates the flow. No restrictions By-Pass Valve permits recirculating fat without shut 
Soybean prices declined sharply at er vaives in fat few line fe ting down unit 
the end of last season reflecting the C) 
cord cro y ice . . Special Liquid Fat Meter-—-10" face dual setbac 
record crop Farm prices droppe d to or al — codina ¢-4hause totaling TE eal 400 Gallon Tank— provides constant supply to your pel 
an average of $2 bu. in September brated in Ibs. of fat let mill or mixer 
However, with improved demand at 
the lower level and some deteriora- 
tion in crop prospects, prices ad- 
a to } Te? . 2 *~ 
vanced to an average of $2.08 in Ox MIX UP TO 15 TONS OF FAT-BLENDED FEED AN HOUR 


tober 
The 1955 crop is supported at an 


WITH NEW WENGER SERIES 750 FAT MIXER! 


iverage rate of $2.04 bu. as against 

$2.22 the rate for the 1954 crop. Last ’ : wh F : 

eason farmers put a record of 41.4 For fast, efficient fat mixing there’s nothing on the market that can 
million bushels under price support touch the new Wenger Series 750 Hi-Speed Fat Mixer. Has all the 
oO hich aro 5.5 were . . ° ° , . 
ae TORS Se een Cont anti-corrosive and special fat metering features of Series 100 Fat 


delivered to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Of this the CCC had sold 
around 14.8 million of which 4.5 mil- 
lion were sold for export and the 
balance for domestic use. 

The margin between the market 
price of oil and meal obtained from a 
bushel of soybeans and the cost of 
soybeans averaged 31¢ during Octo- 
ber. This compares with 20¢ for Oc- 
tober, 1954, and 19¢ the average for 
the 1954-55 season 


Feeder—cast Sorbite pump, special agitator, automatic temperature 
controls, liquid-fat meter. 

Series 750 Fat Mixer (on left) can be used as either a fat or molasses 
mixer or, when coupled with Wenger Series 100 Fat Feeder, for mixing 
both fat and molasses. 







Wenger 
1250 Series 





as Mix up to 40 tons per hour with Wenger 1250 

F Series. Ask for information about Wenger's 

Canada to Provide new 1275 Series Fat Mixer (not illustrated) 

Loans on Grain which is equipped with its own built-in fat tank. 

WINNIPEG —The Canadian gov- Mix several liquids simultaneously fats, mo- 

ernment is to guarantee bank loans lasses, fish solubles, fermentation solubles, liquid 
to growers on farm-stored grain up whey, etc. 


to a maximum of $1,500. 

This announcement was made by 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
ind commerce, when he addressed WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
the annual meeting of the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool Nov. 5. The maxi- 
num loan will apply to any one pro- 


jucer and will bear interest at 5%, = * 
Loans may be lower than the maxi- ; =_——— —_—— g. oC. 


mum if the value of farm-stored grain 


that the producer is entitled to de- . S A B E T H A ; K A N S A S 


ver ‘ than $3,000 












Coming Next We. 


the Second Biggest Livestock Show in Chicac 








%G in the grand manne! 


GRAND FINALS crs sairoom of 





MOMENTOUS EVENTS! 


The Grand March of Livestock 
iy into the most elegant judging 
ay Ting in the world—the Grand 
f 4s Ballroom of the Sheraton. 


Top Junior and Senior Finalists 








’ ( 432 prize winners ) judge live It’s been a great contest—with more entries ! 

Pw) pigs, dairy cows and laying hens than ever before—from feed customers and 

‘Be for top prizes of the $20,000 in from feed dealers. Judging from the entries 

a prizes. it has helped to generate a lot more interest 
oC Weighing-in of top winner of in high level feeds. 

a fk feed dealer contest for top cash You'll be reading about the 4th Annual Con- 

Ey prize. (One silver dollar for every test later. In the meantime, the finals of the 

. ounce he weighs. ) third will show what a whale of an event 


Pfizer’s Livestock Judging Contests have 
) already become! 
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Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc. 


World’s leading producer of antibiotics 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, New York Conte A win he 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W. lS 
Chicago 11, Illinois Atlanta 2, Georgia Mext page 


71600 Ambassador Row 1500 16th Street 
(P. O. Box 10263) Dallas 7, Texas San Francisco 3, California 












WINNERS IN PFIZER’S 3RD ANNUAL LIVESTOCK JUDGING CONTEST 


THESE CONTESTANTS WILL COMPETE FOR GRAND PRIZES AT THE FINALS 
TOP SENIORS TOP JUNIORS 
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Farmers’ Realized Net Income in Third 


Quarter Drops 5% From Second Quarter 


WASHINGTON—Farmers’ realized 
net income in the third quarter of 
1955 was at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $10.3 billion. This was 
about 5% less than the second quarter 
rate and 10% below the rate in the 
third quarter of 1954. These facts 
are contained in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture report on the farm 
income situation. 

The number of farms in the US. 
has declined approximately 2%% a 
year since 1950. 

The decline in realized net income 
—and a similar decline in net income 
of farm operators which includes the 
value of inventory change—was due 
primarily to lower prices of farm 
products accompanied by only a 
smal] reduction in expenses, the re- 
port says. Prices received by farmers 
averaged 4% lower in the third quar- 
ter of 1955 than in the second quar- 
ter, and 5% lower than in the third 
quarter of 1954. Marketings were 
about the same except for seasonal 
changes 

Farmers’ cash receipts from mar- 
ketings in the first three quarters of 
1955 (January-September) are esti- 
mated by USDA at $19.7 billion. This 
total includes $11.7 billion from live- 
stock and livestock products and $8 
billion from crops. Total livestock 
receipts were down 5%, mainly be- 
cause prices of hogs averaged nearly 


30% lower 
Dairy receipts totaled nearly the 
same as a year earlier, and receipts 


from poultry and eggs were up slight- 
ly. Total crop receipts were off only 


3% from last year as declines for 
wheat and cotton were partly offset 
by increases for soybeans, tobacco 
and vegetables 

Farmers’ cash receipts through 
September this year have been lower 
than last year in every month ex- 
cept April, which showed a 4% in- 
crease. This increase was due to 
earlier deliveries of wheat and rice 
under the Purchase Agreement Pro- 
gram, and also to a much higher 


average price for potatoes than in 
April of last year. 

July-September production ex- 
penses totaled only a little below the 
previous quarter and the third quar- 
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Ends need for homemede cree 
time and lebor costs! Designed 
—low canopy keeps sows away from feed 
troughs The most efficient creep feeding 
method yet devised. No. 4CF—Body of 20 ga 


pens—seves 
pigs ONLY 


rust-resisting Armco Zincgrip. Weatherproof, 
sanitary, easy to fill. & io c 

dates 75 pigs Len 4; 
53”. Shipped KD (176 ibs.). 


(9 NEW! BROWER 


ap. Accommo- 
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@ Holds 16 Ibs. ~~ | starter. 

@ Can be used as grit box for poultry. 

No. ICE — Mede of rust-resisting Armco Zinc- 

grip. Designed to povet feed weste. Width 

12", depth 6%", height 1444". Height 

edge 2%". Shipped set-up. Weight 6 ibs. 
Write for detells and tow dealer prices. 


BROWER MFG. CO., 515 W. 3rd, Quincy, 
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SCIENTIFIC MERIT 

OFFER YOU EXTRA PROFITS 
lnvestigate todey. Write te Dept. F. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 











ter of 1954. Prices paid by farmers 
for production items, including in- 
terest, taxes and wage rates, were 
2% less than in the second quarter 
and less than 1% under the third 
quarter level of last year. 

Most of the decline in prices paid 
by farmers for production items was 
due to lower prices paid for feed, 
seed and livestock, the USDA says. 
Interest, taxes, farm wage rates and 
a number of manufactured items 
were somewhat higher than a year 
ago. 


<i 


DISASTROUS TEXAS FIRE 

PLAINVIEW, TEXAS — Fire 
swept through two grain buildings of 
the West-Tex Grain Co. causing a 
total loss of the structures. Damage 
ran about $150,000. A half million 
bushels of grain stored in the two 
buildings was also damaged. 
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“SERVING THE FEED INDUSTRY SINCE 1905” 


Theo W.Martin & Son 


Brekers Phone: Atwood S611, 1461 Peachtree Bidg.. Atianta, ta 
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General Mills uses feed bags sewn with 
Super Cordura rayon for greater strength...lower cost 





Strong, uniform thread of “Super Cordura” 
gives sewn ends extra strength—yet makes 
bags easier to open. And the cost is less than 
ordinary threads. 


N° ..,. the extra strength of Du Pont 
“Super Cordura’’* high tenacity 
rayon makes possible more efficient 
sewing for multi-wall bags. The Feed 
Division of General Mills, for example, 
has found that sewing thread of ‘‘Super 
Cordura” gives bag ends greater 
strength than those sewn with conven 
tional threads... and the cost is lower! 

What's more, “Super Cordura’’ helps 
give General Mills a more efficient bag 
closing operation. That's because the 
Du Pont yarn is treated with a special 
lubricant finish to insure good sewabil- 
ity. The extra strength of this thread 
reduces breaks during sewing . . . per 
mite the use of smaller needles. The 
smaller holes mean minimum loss from 
sifting. Because of the extra strength 
of “Super Cordura,” one size yarn re 
places several conventional sizes. This 
means greater savings in lower thread 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


* Uni 
— form Prop 


DU PONT ‘Super Cor dur | . 


inventory 
Consider the advantages of bags sewn 
with Du Pont “Super Cordura”’ the next 
time you place an order for multi-walls 
and use “Super Cordura” in« losing 
your own filled bags 


E. |. OU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC) 
Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware 
*Ow Port's registered trade mart for its high tone ity (eyon porns. 
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Milt Peters had just finished mix- 
ing a batch of feed for a farmer and 
had swept up after the farmer left, 
Now he stood in the open area of 
the loading platform soaking up the 
warm fall sun for a few minutes. 

“Oh, Pop,” he called suddenly, “T 
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An Advertising Idea 


wonder why Joe is pacing off an area 
there in the parking lot near the 
road.” 

Pop Henley, the grey-haired vet- 
eran employee, carne forward slowly 
and peered through his glasses. “I 
wouldn't know,” he said disinterest 
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Pao." apenas 
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panning LOT | 








| edly. “I don’t try to keep track of 


got 
ride 


other men do. I’ve 
of my own to 


everything 
enough ideas 
herd on.” 
“Well, he’s figuring on something,”’ 
Milt said, showing his penchant for 
finding out about things. ‘“That’s 
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about the third time he’s paced off 
an area. I'll bet he’s figuring on put- 
ting something on that big parking 
lot. If you ask me, Joe made a mis- 
take having this mill and store so 
far back from the road.” 

Pop Henley snorted. “He didn't 
build this place. He bought it from 
somebody else years ago. Besides a 
big parking lot is a good thing nowa- 
days. And Joe’s got some signs near 
the highway so folks can’t miss see- 
ing the place and knowing what we 
sell.” 

When Joe came back to the mill, 
he went directly into his office and 
immediately there issued forth a lot 
of smoke from an old corncob pipe. 

“Joe’s got an idea, all right,” com- 
mented Milt. “He’s smoking that old 
corncob again.” 

A few minutes later Rusty Hagen, 
the runt-sized, dark-haired wiry book- 
keeper came out, and ambled over to 
the loading platform. “Whew, this 
fresh air smells good,” he said. “I 
almost passed out when Joe got that 
old corncob going. He’s working furi- 
ously.” 

“Somebody ought to throw that 
pipe away when Joe isn’t looking,” 
Milt offered. “T'll bet it drives a lot 
of customers away. But you can’t tell 
him that.” 


No Pipe—No Ideas 

“He always goes for it when he’s 
working up an idea,” Pop Henley said 
wisely. “If you throw that pipe away 
then maybe Joe won't get any more 
ideas. Men are funny that way.” 

Milt looked quite surprised. “Say, 
I never thought of that, Pop. Gee, 
you’re a wise old bird.” 

“Oh, I just keep my eyes open,” 
Pop grumbled. “You young squirts 
got a lot to learn about life yet.” 

Milt smiled. “Maybe about some 
things, but others—no.” 

“That'll be enough,” Pop growled 
“Let’s not talk about redheads today 
Here comes a grinding customer 
Let’s get busy.” 

Later in the day, Joe came out into 
the salesroom and motioned his em- 
ployees together. They had time to 
listen, because there was a temporary 
lull in business. 

“Take a look at this picture of a 
big hen, built for dk purposes at 
the Poultry and EK. ~_estival, Vine- 
land, N.J.," Joe said enthusiastically. 
“Isn't it striking?” 

The employees looked and saw a 
large picture of a white hen, with 
copy saying it was built of wood and 
was 16 ft. high and 26 ft. long. 

“Yeah, that’s a dandy,” said But- 
terball Barlow, the youngish, fat em- 
ployee. “Looks like they’ve got shred- 
ded paper glued to the outside, or 
something like that. The hen sure 
looks very natural with that red 
comb.” 



























“Red's my favorite color,” Milt 
said, tongue in cheek. 
“Stop that,” Pop thundered. “No 


talk about redheads today.” 

“Pop, you're a kill-joy,” Milt said 
“I’m glad I don’t listen to you about 
what I do after working hours.” 







Hen for a Highway Display 

“T’'ve been thinking,” Joe went on 
seriously, “about the idea of building 
a hen like this and placing it on our 
parking lot near the highway. It sure 
would attract a lot of attention.” 

“Oh, as a sort of billboard, eh?” 
asked Smiley Johnson. 

“More than that,” declared Joe 
“Of course, there could be a sign 
atop the hen advertising our quality 
feed and equipment, but I would also 
put in some big display windows on 
both sides of the hen. Then we could 
show a lot of poultry feed and equip- 
ment night and day in all kinds of 
weather.” 


Smiley Johnson chuckled. “Gee, 








that’s quite a display idea, Joe. It’s 
an extension of the idea we used last 
year, where we put a standard feed 
disp! na truck and hauled it out 
by the vad every day.” 


the parking lot,” said Butterball. 
“Farmers’ wives sitting in their cars 
while hubby gets grain ground and 
mixed, would have something to look 
at, and they might buy some extra 
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y that idea worked during good | Poultry supplies.” 
weather, but we had no protection “Why not put the hen house on 
[rem rain or snow,” Joe said. “This | skids?” said Milt Peters. “Then we 
hen display would instantly identify | could move it around the lot very 
us as a mill that sells poultry feed | easily when we want to. And we could 
and supplies. The hen would be | even take it to the county fair that AVAILABLE TO FEED MANUFACTURERS, LICENSED BY 
lighted inside and outside at night way.” 
455 
until midnight, and then we could “Swell,” exclaimed Joe. “I'm glad PEMCO PRODUCTS, INC., UNDER PATENT NO. 2,696 
really ipitalize on night traffic, too.” you boys like the idea. Now I'll have a BOX 108 
No Display Like It Alex, the carpenter, build the frame- i Ch im ( 
Pop Henley’s ruddy face beamed work and some of us can help = arm e ica S 0. neh Ale 
y ~<? ’ | spare time with the rough work. That 
It was seldom that Pop showed en- ‘ 
thusiasm for a merchandising idea we oe Sout Se ee See 
m for é sing * | that display hen makes a lot of extra 














but this one evidently pleased him. | sales for us and wins some new cus- 
“We'd be the only feed firm in thi ” 
area with that sort of Gleplay,” he | Ps KEES & COMPANY 





Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle S1., Chicago 4, i. Phone HArrison 7-1628 


said Farmers sure wouldn't miss 
our place on an advertising deal like SELLS FEED BUSINESS 


this, Joe.” WHAT CHEER, IOWA — Bernard 
“Another good feature would be | Stanley has sold his feed and produce 
the retail store display right out in | business here to Omer Traut. 
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the ticker tape tells the tale 





When the ticker lists a good buy for broiler and turkey feed 


—remember that methionine-supplementation gives you wider 


FEEDSTUFF PRICES VARY... YOU’RE 
AT A BUYING ADVANTAGE WITH 
FORMULA FLEXIBILITY THROUGH 


formula latitude. You can adjust formulas to take advantage 
of current prices. In high energy feeds proteins supple mented 
with methionine are better utilized as building blocks. You 
have greater versatility in choice of high-energy ingredients of 
relative nutritive value. You can lower formulation costs with 


out lowering feed quality because added methionine balances 


Methionine- 
supplementation 


any variation in natural methionine when you wee feed 
ingredients interchangeably. That is why many feed mixer 
include methionine-supplement in all registrations of broiles 
and turkey feed formulas. We shall be glad to furnish your 
nutritional adviser with complete information. THe pow 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, 
Midland, Michigan 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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"Our Brower Mixer 
paid for itself in 6 months 


brings in 


new customers’ 






... says F. H. BIRDEN 
Albuquerque Feed Store 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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“We have used your 2,000 Ib. mixer 
for over 10 years and it is still in 
excellent operating condition. Our 
Brower Mixer paid for itself the 
first six months and helped bring 
in many new customers. We have 


found the Brower 


Mixer 


to be 


fast, dependable and thorough. We 
are well pleased with its perform 


ance and recommend it to 


any- 


body who is contemplating buying 


a mixer.” 


Whi 
FEED MIXERS 


The dependability, fast mixing action and 
low cost operation of Brower Mixers have 
made them the favorite of feed dealers 
everywhere, A perfect blend mixed in ap 
prox. 10 minutes—at a power cost from 
3¢ to 5¢ per ton. Above-and-below-floor 
models. Five sizes—mixing 
700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 lb 
batch. Heavy welded steel 
Gives years of trouble-free service 
exclusive features. 


Write for full details 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Quiney, Ill. 


MN ids. - 


capacities of 


per 


construction 


Many 





MeOabe 
Grain 
Co., Ltd, 


Canada 





IBBERSON Has 
What You Need 








Winnipes 






















You'll go far before you equal the advice you 
get from IBBERSON when building or re- 
modeling Feed Mills, Elevators or Seed Plants. 
Write us in confidence about your problems. 


IBBERSON COMPANY 

















25% Capacity Operation for 


Elevator Called Unprofitable 








MANHATTAN, KANSAS Many 
elevators will 
if they are forced to operate at, say 
25% of Dr. John McCoy, 
agricultural economist, told an audi- 
ence present at a Kansas State Col- 
lege experiment station luncheon 
here 


capacity, 


be in financial trouble, | 


Dr. McCoy, who recently completed | 


a research contract for Kansas State 


with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the US. Department of 
Agriculture, found costs of storing 
wheat in large farm bins, in large 
country elevators, or in terminal 
storage facilities to be about the 
same when all were used at one | 


half capacity. That cost is from 11 
to 13¢ a bushel a year. And that is 
about what the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is currently paying for storage 
on its supplies of wheat. However, 
when used to only % capacity, costs 
go to 20 to 23¢ a bushel—consider- 
ably more than the government pays 

It would cost between 6 and 7¢ 
a bushel a year to store wheat in 
terminal elevators of 2 million to 6 
million bushels capacity, if their stor- 
age space could be fully used all the 
time. When % the space is used, the 
cost is 8 to 10¢ a bushel. Using only 
% the space makes it 11 to 13¢ a 
bushel, while using only % their stor- 
age capacity makes costs go up to 
20 to 23¢ a bushel a year. 

In general, costs of storage become 
cheaper in farm and country ele- 
vator faciliites as the facili- 
ties become larger, Dr. McCoy's re- 
search indicated. However, costs are 
determined much more on how fully 
storage facilities are used than the 
size of the facilities. 

For example, cost of storage in a 
200,000-bu. country elevator to full 
capacity would be 9¢ a bushel; at % 
full the cost would be 15¢ a bushel; 
at % full, it would be 27¢ a bushel 


storage 





In contrast to those steeply increas- 
ing costs of using storage at less 
than capacity, costs increased only 
about 2¢ a bushel from full use of 
1,000-bu. bins to full use of 25,000-bu 
bins. 

Done for the USDA, the research 
by Dr. McCoy was for a public stor- 
age program; however, he feels that 
results could be used as a guide by 
farmers and elevator operators for 
normal operations. 

he 


50 Attend Cincinnati 
Feed Club Meeting 


CINCINNATI—About 50 members 
and guests of the Cincinnati Feed 
Club, at a monthly dinner meeting 
Nov. 7 in Hotel Netherland Plaza 
heard a discussion of present condi- 
tions in the Philippines by James 
Marks of Miami University. The talk 
was illustrated with colored slides of 
photographs taken by Mr. Marks 
while with the U.S. Air Force in the 
islands. 

New members introduced at the 
meeting were R. M. Gatti, Richard- 
son Scale Co.; Jack Van Lieshout, 
Western Condensing Co., and Frank 
D. Varga, Amburgo Co. Visitors in 
cluded Fred C. Yoder, Dayton, Ohio 
representing Hot Spot Detector, Inc 
Des Moines, Iowa, and several from 


| local firms. 


i 


FLORIDA LABORATORIES 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—The 
Florida State Legislature’s interim 
committee on poultry has selected 
Callahan as the northeast Florida 
site for the establishment in the near 
future of poultry diagnostic labora 
tory. Other laboratories will be built 
in Jackson County and Dade County 








STABILIDE 


Iodide Mixture. 








< Meincoeds> 





reduces todine loss 


STABILIDE®_ potassium iodide stabilized with calcium stearate —is designed 
to iodize feed, salt and calcium carbonate mixtures. Try sTaBILipE. 


It may solve your problem of iodine loss in storage. 


Scientists at the Mellon Institute found that “an iodized live- 
stock mineral containing 0.21% stearate-coated potassium iodide 
lost 0.5% of the original iodine content during two months, while 
an unstabilized mineral containing the same ingredients lost 14% 
of the iodine content.”* 


REDUCES RATE OF IODINE LOSS 
EASY TO MIX THOROUGHLY 
FREE FLOWING 


Write today to your nearest Mallinckrodt office for samples, prices 
and complete literature. 


Other Mallinckrodt iodizing mixtures are Ioflow®, lomag®, and 


"Stabilization of Iodine im Salt and Feedstulls” by F. F. Johnson and E. BR. Beed- 
erick, scams, Oct. 4, 1940, Vol. 92, PPS15-316. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrod? St. S. Louls 7, Mo. 


72 Gold St, New York 6, N.Y. 


CHICAGO + CINCINNAT) + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + MONTREAL « PHILADELPHIA+ SAN FRANGIOSS 
Manvtacturers of Medicinal, Photographic, Analytical and industrial Pine Chemicals 











Poultry and Egg Marketing Regulatory 


Developments in Various States Listed 


New legislative and regulatory de- 
velopments affecting the production 
and marketing of poultry and eggs 
are reported from a number of state 
capitals throughout the U.S. Here 
are some of the recent developments. 

ALABAMA: Rejected by the Ala- 
bama Legislature prior to adjourn- 
ment of its 1955 session was a bill 
proposing a $150,000 conditional ap- 
propriation for a poultry processing 
plant in Walker County. Opposition 
came from the Alabama Poultry 
Industry Assn. which urged defeat 
of the bill on the grounds that the 
plant, if needed, could be built by 
private industry 

Illinois: Stillman J. Stanard, state 
agriculture director, announced the 
hiring of six full-time field men to 
step up enforcement of the Illinois 
Egg Law. The act requires that buy- 
ers candle eggs and remove bad ones, 
that bad or inedible eggs cannot be 
sold or bought as human food, that 
eggs must be labeled at retail accord- 


ing to uniform standards either by 
“grade and size” or as “ungraded.” 
The measure also requires that all 


egg advertising show grade and size 
or “ungraded,” that the word “fresh” 
and similar terms can be used only 
if eggs are Grade A or better, and 
that proper candling certificates and 
dealers invoices must accompany all 
eggs at wholesale. Quality standards 
set up under the act are identical to 
federal standards. 

Indiana: A set of rules for retailing 
eggs, effective Feb. 1, 1956, was re- 
cently adopted by the Indiana State 
Egg Board following a public hearing 
in the Purdue Extension Center, In- 
dianapolis 

The new rules will require that re- 
tailers show the size and grade of 
eggs on all egg packages. Also, ad- 
vertising must identify clearly the 
size and quality of eggs offered for 
if the price is quoted. 

Citing inereased public confidence 
in value of Indiana eggs as a goal, 
C. B. Van Nuys, board president, said, 
law was enacted in 


Sue 


retall 


‘Since the egg 
1941, Purdue poultry experts estimate 
that Indiana egg consumption has 


more than doubled due to customer 
confidence in quality. This is anothe 
step to increase such confidence.” 

( Jppose a to 


Indiana Grocers & Meat Dealers 
Assn., representing independent re- 
tailers 


There is 
Grade A, B and C indicate fresh- 


eges. Sizes are jumbo, 


nes : tm 








Known Since 1902 
for Quality Results 
at Low Cost 
Write for Complete Details 


ALES & HUNTER CO 
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the new rules were the | 


no change in classifications 





extra large, large, medium, small and 


As before, grocers may continue 
‘to buy eggs from farmers. But, if 
resale to customers is made, then the 
grading and size designations must 
be made. Sale of eggs on the farms 
are not involved in the rules. 

In another development, an ordi- 
nance to license poultry dealers as a 
sanitary safeguard was ordered draft- 
ed by the Marion County Health & 
Hospital Board. Modeled after a sug- 
gested law distributed by the US. 
Public Health Service, the proposed 
county ordinanee would set up strict 
sanitary practices and licenses could 
be revoked for cause. 

Iowa: Dismissal of a suit challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of Iowa's 
new egg grading law was ordered by 
the State Supreme Court. Enacted by 
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ALL PURPOSE FLAVOR 

A powerful flavor of high palatability 
value that imparts a sales-provoking 
aroma. A natural flavor especially 
created for formula, mineral and 
medicated feeds. Available in dry 
powder or liquid (Oil or Water 
Soluble). 

Write or phone for price list and samples. 


"ik Engineering, » 


Paul Q. Card, Technical Director 
MOnroe 6- 
1401 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 22, Illinois 
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and savings! 


Handy batch-size bags sim- 
plify final mixing — assure 
aceuracy. Just add a bag 
of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 
all. Easy to handle, easy to 
use. More savings! More 
convenience! 


One order replaces scat- 
tered buying. One product 
replaces many individual 
ingredients . . . eliminates 
shortages and unbalanced 
inventories. Automati- 





VA \ 


Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 
costly materials in minute 
amounts. Yet, you pay for 
ingredients only. Think of the convenience 








“au 


cally stops chief causes of 
waste and shrinkage. 


You center responsibility for stability and 
. assure yourself 

erous forti- 
fication... hold old custom- 
ers, make new ones. You 
have more time to concen- 
— on the main job— 
sales. Any way you figure, 
Dawe’s Prescription i. 
ice means an improvement 
in your business operations. 


potency of your fortifier . . 
and your customers of uniform, 
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s Fortification... 


Cuts Production Costs... 


Reduces Overhead... 





Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 
your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. This 
valuable service enables you to buy your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own preserip- 
tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements, And it 


can easily cost you much less than what you are now doing! 


Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 
best source of custom blends. As the world’s oldest and largest 
specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 
of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 
selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ 


ing helpful cooperation with your own nutrition department. 


Any combination of vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotic 


are available through Dawe’s Prescription Serviee. Your com 





pany can save money and increase efficiency through thie 


time-tested service. Send the There no 


obligation. 


Dasocb Lab 


4800 S$. Richmond Street 
Dept. PS-115 


How can we make reol savings using Dowe's Prescription Service? 
Please send detailed information 


now, is 


coupon 


ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, ilinois 
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mOORESS — 
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Largest Specialists in Vitamin Products for Fev: 
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Behind all Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre- 
Mixes stands a record of providing the best 
possible products with true economy and 
convenience for the feed manufacturer. Lime 
Crest pioneered in the use of compatible 
ingredients in trace-mineral pre-mixes. Its 
exclusive blending process assures uniform- 
ity of distribution of the vital trace elements. 


Important, too, is Lime Crest leadership in 
trace mineral research ... research that 


Just off the Press: 


Write for a free reprint of the chapter on Energy 
Values of Feedstuffs for Poultry from the 1955 
edition of The Scientific Feeding of Chickens by 


Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


World's 





LIME CREST 


iL PRu- MIX 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


produced a better blending process and led 
to the use of trace mineral compounds that 
are more compatible with fat-soluble 
vitamins. 


Because quality control is a fetish at Lime 
Crest, you can depend on accuracy and uni- 
formity of all our formulations. Lime Crest’s 
facilities and skills are your assurance of re- 
ceiving the most advanced products to help 
you produce better feeds. 





LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 
Dept. A-11 


Newton, N.J. 


Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS—the 3-in-1 calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE—the ideal conditioner for poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE—for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


In Canada: The Ash Chemical Company, 410 $t. Nicholas $t., Montreal 1, P. Q, 





the 1955 lowa legislature, the new 
law requires grading of all eggs when 
purchased for retail from the pro- 
ducer, and when sold at retail. It 
further requires licensing of egg deal- 
ers, retailers, graders and candlers. 

With the court test out of the way, 


the State Agriculture Department 
vas expected to renew its request to 
the State Legislative Budget & Fi- 
nancial! Control Committee for a sup- 
plementary appropriation for enforce- 
ment of the law. The committee 
earlier deferred action on the de- 
partment's request for $37,000 pend- 
ing outcome of the court test. 
Although the department expected 


to collect some $90,000 in license fees 
inder the new act, this money goes 
into the state general fund, under the 
law, and not to the department. The 
legislature gave the department no 
increase in appropriations for en- 





forcement of the egg law. Enforce- 
ment has been assumed as a tempo- 
rary duty by the department’s 22 
dairy and food inspectors. 


Kentucky: Reporting on a poultry 
study made at the request of the 
Kentucky Legislature, the State Leg- 
islat Research Commission said 
that health authorities estimate that 
85% poultry processed in Ken- 
tucky eceives no thorough inspec- 
tion 

rhe re 
for lack 
that whe 
yn the 
at nore In 


earch agency said the reason 
of adequate inspection was 
legislation was first passed 
ibject most poultry was killed 
contrast with the poul- 
try situation, the report said, only 10 
13 of the annual commercial 
cattle and hog slaughter in Kentucky 
s sold without inspection 

rhe said little pro- 
isio made by law in Kentucky 
ction of poultry carcasses 

ind plant facilities. “It may be de- 
sirable iltimately,” it added, “to es- 
tablis! ympulsory meat inspection.” 
Nebraska: Ed Hoyt, state agricul- 
ture announced that Ne- 
braska new egg grading law has 
been into operation smoothly 
ind with very little non-compliance. 
The act, which went into effect Sept. 
18, provides that all eggs sold at re- 
tail must be of “B” grade or better, 
eggs for sale must be kept 

it a perature no higher than 60 
North Carolina: Arrangements for 

1 system of voluntary inspection of 
cessing were completed by 
the North Carolina State Board of 
Agriculture in a move-regarded by 
sultry industry leaders as es- 


ommission 


recto! 


and all 


poult: | 


sore 





sential if North Carolina plants were 
0 maintain their metropolitan mar- 
ket ther states. 





f rules and regulations set- 












| level will be borne by the plants 
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ting up technica! standards and a 
plan of operation for the inspection 
program, which will be optional with 
individual] plants, were adopted by the 
board after detailed discussion. 

The poultry inspection program 
will be under supervision of the state 
veterinarian, who is authorized to 
appoint qualified veterinarians as 
plant supervisors to be in charge of 
inspection of the processing lines. 
Plant supervisors will be assisted by 
lay inspectors. 

All inspection costs at the local 


signing up for inspection service. Pay- 
ments will be made to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Although some of the inspection 
routine is spelled out in the new reg- : 
ulations, many of the standards es- 
tablished are taken from the federal 
poultry inspection code. Federal poul- 
try inspection is now available on a 
voluntary basis, but the expenses in- 
volved are regarded as too high for 
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CUSTOM MIXES 


Vitamins — Antibiotics 
Antioxidants — Arsonic 
Trace Minerals — Coccidiostat 


. ALL INA COMPLETE PACKAGE 
NS 
LEMMING 
Specialty fompany, 


2205-09 THRIFT ROAD © «CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





“Well satisfied 
with ‘Stilbosol’ 


and counting on it 


in the future”’ 


.. says Harry H. Biehl, 
Rushville, Indiana 


‘Stilbosol’ builds more 
beef at less cost... 
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BURLAP + M "Tr 


CHASE BAG COMPANY. 


Gener e: Seles Offees: 308 W. Jackson Blvd, Crlenge 6, ML 
30 BRANCHES ANO SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 















Another cattle feeder who is “sold” on supple- 
ments fortified with ‘Stilbosol’ is Harry H. Biehl 
of Rushville, Indiana. He, too, reports bigger, 
faster and cheaper feedlot gains. In addition, 
both he and his packer-buyer were pleased 
with the dressing percent and carcass quality 
of his ‘Stilbosol’-fed cattle. 


Mr. Bich! brought 56 common steers of mixed 
breeding in from the stalk fields December 28, 
1954, and put them on a full feed including 
2 pounds of protein with ‘Stilbosol’ daily. 


These cattle went into his feedlot weighing an 
average of 800 pounds and Mr. Bich! topped 
them out as they reached market finish. They 
were on full feed an average of 81 days and 
during this period gained 251 pounds each for 
an average of 3.1 pounds per steer daily. Final 
weight averaged 1051 pounds. 


Mr. Bich! sold his first load of 17 steers for 
$23.50 and checked slaughterhouse records to 
determine carcass value and dressing percent- 
age. The ‘Stilbosol’-fed cattle graded low-choice 
and dressed out 59% percent. The quality of 
cattle he feeds usually dressed out about 57 
or 58 percent in past years, according to Mr 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 









Bichl’s records. Both he and the packer were 
pleased with the increased quality and dress-out. 


Mr. Biehl reported his cost of gain at 21%¢ a 
pound—less than he'd expected this year. To 
the question about feeding ‘Stilbosol’ in the 
future, Mr. Biehl says, “You bet I will!” 


*Stilbosol’ is the biggest development for the 
cattle feeding industry in years. Beef-fatiening 
supplements fortified with ‘Stilbosol’ are 
helping cattle feeders get more beef at less cost. 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli.Lilly and Company's trademork for 
Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly. ‘Stilbosol’ is the only such 
premix compounded under license from the lowa State 
College Research Foundation, Inc. 


‘tilhosol 


(Diethylstilbestro!l Premix, Lilly) 
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most North Carolina processing 
plants, 

Virginia: Decision not to ask the 
state for continuance the 1956- 


“8 biennium of the $5,000 subsidy it 
has been receiving was reached by 
the Virginia Siate Poultry Federa- 
tion at the concluding session of its 
annual meeting in Richmond. 

The group thus became the second 
of elght agricultural associations to 
decide to get off the roll of state 
subsidies. The Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society announced in Sep- 
tember it would no longer request its 
biennial $6,790 state subsidy. 


PREMIER 





Montana Nutrition 
Conference Planned 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—The seventh 
annual Montana Nutrition Confer- 
ence will be held June 11-12 at Mon- 
tana State College. The conference 
is sponsored by the college, the Mon 
tana Feed Manufacturers & Dealers 
Assn. and the m Council of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Dr. O. O. Thomas of the 
animal industry department 
| man of the 
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is chair 
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absorbs as much as % times 
more than other material 
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AVE NEW N.Y 


Customers and for You! 


YORK 17, 





Ray Cog 


Distributed in lowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


704 Ashworth Rd W. Des Moines, lowa 
Des Moines 9-7897 
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See 


Two city fellows who worked with 
each other every day decided to go 


to the North woods for their vacation 
and live like woodsmen. 

Before the vacation rolled around, 
they read all the ads and bought all 
the things they thought they'd need. 
Finally, they got up among the big 
trees in real wild country. 

Joe was so eager to try wildlife he 
unpacked his gun and told Bill to get 
a fire ready, he was going out to shoot 
a bear 

He raised his rifle and shot. When 
the smoke cleared, the bear was rush- 
ing toward him. Joe dropped his gun 
and ran, He ran through the front 


door and out the back—and as he 
went through the living room he 
yelled to Bill, “Okay, pal, you skin 
this one and I'll go for another.” 
¢*¢¢ 
Isn't there any perfume on the 


market with a name that would ap- 
peal to gal? 


¢*¢¢ 


a nice 


























CONTACT 
YOUR NEAREST 
NOPCOSOL 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Thomas H. Avery 
Le Roy, N.Y 
Tel: Number One 


A. G. Greene Company 
Commercial National Bank Bldg 
Charlotte 2, N.C 

Tel: EDison 2-2174 


Kingsley-Erb and Company 
60 Alta St 

Arcadia, Calif 

Tel: DOugias 17-6757 

RYan 1-9782 





World's most glaringly prominent | 


A blonde’s hair on the coat 
a dark suit observed by a 
wife 


¢?¢¢ 


A foreign correspondent was inter- 


object: 
lapel of 
brunette 


viewing a workman in Warsaw. “Are 
you for the present regime?” he in- 
quired 

“I sure am,” the worker promptly 
replied. “I’m one of the happiest 
people in the world. I've a large 
apartment, a separate bathroom, as 


much fuel and electricity as I can use, 
| my own radio... 


“Really? You have a radio?” said 
the newspaperman in surprise 
“Why, of course!” said the worker 
“How else could I possibly know that 
I have a large apartment, a separate 





bathroom, electricity and plenty of 
heat? How else would I know that I | 
belong to the happiest people on 


earth?” 
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Kuder Pulp Sales Company 


Lake Alfred, Fla 
Tel: 22-0451, 2-8112 


M. & D. Sales Co., Inc 
East Market St 

Snow Hill, Md 

Tel: 281 


Maney Bros, Mill & Elevator 

Co., In 
Minneapolis 4, Minn 
Tel; PArkway 9-2351 


c. 


P. R. Markley, inc. 
212 Lafayette Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Lombard 38-6838 


Merchants Chemical Co., Inc 
605 Leavenworth St 

Omaha 8, Neb 

rel: Atlantic 4755 


Nappanee Milling Co., Inc 
Nappanee, Ind 


Tel: 600 


Piess and Sheahan 
Suite 728 M&M Bidg 
Me mphis Z 
Tel: 8-6411 


Tenn 







Edward E. Smith & Co. 
Glenn Building 

Atlanta, Ga 

Te!: Walnut 8417-8418 








Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
10216 Denton Rd. 

Dallas 9, Tex. 

Tel: Fleetwood 77381 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 
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NOW! A GREAT, NEW, 
COMPLETE FORTIFICATION 
FOR HIGH ENERGY 
BROILER MASHES... 


Nopcosol 
M-9 


In high energy broiler mashes, certain feed ingredients which were 
important sources of vitamins are now being excluded because of 
their low productive energy. This increases the responsibility 

of nutritional supplements to supply the needs of the animals. 
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Nopcosol M-9 has been developed for just this purpose. It contains 
all of the supplementary nutrients necessary to produce top-notch 
broilers with today’s high energy feeds. It is a truly modern 
supplement providing generous levels of the newer factors, such 

as vitamin E, vitamin K, arsanilic acid, and methionine. The 
nutrient levels in Nopcosol M-9 have been established to provide 
optimal growth and feed efficiency. 


Nopcosol M-9, like the other great Nopcosol formulas, is packaged 
in 10-lb batch-sized bags, the quantity needed to fortify a ton 

of feed. It is completely dispersed and readily digested—the most 
convenient and profitable supplement for the medium-sized mixer. A 
folder giving full information is yours on request. Just fill in 

and mail the coupon. 


Nopeo Chemical Company, 
100 Front Street, Harrison, NJ. 


Please send me the folder on the new, improved Nopcosols. 
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What Motivates the Dog Owner to 
Pick a Certain Type of Dog Food 


| sometimes have the feeling that 
dog food manufacturers would re- 
gard as their ideal world, one in 
which they could sell their carefully 
prepared products directly to dogs. 
Under these circumstances the ra- 
tional, friendly puppy could pick his 
food on the basis of what he likes 
in relation to its taste, its color, its 
emell and any other doggy appeals 
which he might establish for himself. 
Instead, however, in selling dog food 
in our real, everyday world, we must 
deal with the irrational, emotional, 
illogical factors which result in the 
necessity to translate into advertis- 
ing and gales appeals the complex 


' 
: 


| 


By Dr. Ernest Dichter 


emotional! relationship of the feelings 
of a dog owner toward his animal, 
and the criteria which this dog own- 
er establishes as being the best for 
his dog. 

Dog owners seem to fall into three 


different categories. There are those 
who treat their dogs like animals 

barely accepted, tolerated and fed 
whatever is left over around the 
house. Then, there are those who 
treat the dog as a member of the 
family, almost as a child—here the 
tendency is to feed the dog on baby 
food lamb chor delicaci« most 
appealing to the human palate. The 
third, and perhaps most important 
group from the point of view of 


dog food sales, are those who treat 
their dogs like dogs, whether they 
be pets, or working dogs, or show 
dogs. 
Dog Owner Wants Emotional 
Reassurance 

Although dog owners are not all 
alike, they virtually all have a com- 
mon problem, They are never really 
sure that they are doing the right 
thing by their pet. This is particu- 
larly true in the area of dog food. 
At the time the dog owner faces this 
problem, he has a conflict—he wants 
to feed the dog in the most conveni- 
ent and least expensive manner pos- 
sible. At the same time, to add to his 





easy way to sweeten 
your feeds...and profits 


srrout-waLoron CLI S TOMI X 


Today, low-cost production of molasses-enriched 
feeds is a must for profit-wise custom millers. 


The simple, sure way to add molasses to pre- 
mixed feeds without heating is with the high-speed 
Sprout-Waldron Customix. It is a complete pack- 
especially designed for the custom miller. 

direct-connected agitator assures production of 

ity feed, Customix actually forces 

to the fiber and structure of the feed at 
the correct percentage. No balling. 

Usually furnished complete with motor-driven 
P and strainer; and gauges, valves, and meter all 
sor t on the unit. Also usually 
screw feeder to feed the 
Customix from vertical mixers. Installation is in- 


the direct 
lump-free, 
the molasses 


up and mounted ri 
furnished is an inclin 


expensive. 


For 
Coldmix 


for complete details. 


_sPRO 


on 
61 LOGAN STREE 
Pactusive 





Canadian Distributors. 
PELLET MALS HAMMER ROLLER ATTRITION ..0 QURR STONE 
CUTTERS CRUSHERS ce FEEDERS REELS SEPARATORS . 


_ CONVEYORS - BUEHET ELEVATORS 


r mills, the Sprout-Waldron Deluxe 
es molasses mixing a more profitable 
operation, This high-speed unit is furnished with all 
necessary accessory equipment. Available in capacities 
of from 7 to 20 tons per hour. 

Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN or write 


* MUNCY, 
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PA Gh 


, Limited, Winnipeg a 
As winens SCREW BELT ane PB Ue re 
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You get more 
than a mixer at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you 
deal with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN. He has America’s most complete 
line of feed milling equipment. In mo- 
lasses mixers, as well as other mixers, he 
offers such a wide choice of styles and 
sizes that he can be un- 
biased in his recom- 
mendations 

You also get on-the- 
spot guidance in the 
selection of the exact 
equipment to fit your 
needs 

Your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN is 
thoroughly trained to 
solve your problems. 
He's practical, sincere, 
and anxious to help you increase your 
profits year after year. And, being one 
of a team, he has access to the accumu- 
lated experience of the entire Sprout- 
Waldron sales and engineering staff 

Before appointment as a Sprout- 
Waldron sales engineer, Lynn Skinner 
shown above, served the milling trade 
as salesman for a mill supply house in 
Memphis. As are all Sprout-Waldron 
salesmen, Lynn is extremely active in 
solving the particular problems of the 
area in which he lives and works—for 
example, the utilization of cottonseed 
oil waste products in feeds. With such 
men to help you, you're bound to buy 
right at Sprout-Waldron. 








Lynn Skinner 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
LARGE 
DOUBLE 
AGITATOR 


Double agitator 
mixers are usually 
pesecoes by the 
argest feed manu- 
facturers for high 
capacities. In this large unit, two slow- 
speed agitators with adjustable paddles 
make up the mixing and conveying ele- 
ment. Their housing has trough bottoms 
that can be dropped for cleaning. In 
such mixers, the molasses is usually 
heated. Available in many different sizes 
with capacities up to 60 tons per hour. 








SMALL DOUBLE AGITATOR 


This compact mixer (26 in. x 6 ft.) 
designed particularly for the custont 
mixing of feeds as crimped oats, 
flaked grains, etc. that might be unsuit- 
able for the action of high-speed mexers. 
pe care on a supporting frame, 

with a two-way bagger and 
as croms for easy cleaning. Molas- 
ses control pment, pumps, and in- 
clined screw feeders available 








EDITOR’S NOTE: An ideal situ- 
ation for dog food manufacturers 
might be one in which dogs could buy 
the product which they prefer, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ernest Dichter, presi- 
dent, Institute for Motivational Re- 
search, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. This, 
of course, is not possible and it re- 
mains for the industry to discover 
the many complex factors involved 
in the buyers’ selection of dog food. 
Dr. Dichter spoke before members 
of the Dog Food Division of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Chicago on the subject of “What 
Motivates the Dog Owner.” A sum- 
mary of Dr. Dichter’s address follows. 





difficulties, he has a basic 
for manufactured dog foods. 

To reach the dog owner, therefore, 
the manufacturer has several prob- 


distrust 


lems. He must first reassure him of 
the quality of the dog food, and over- 
come any basic prejudices he may 


have against them. Secondly, he must 
eliminate the feelings of guilt that 
may be attached to feeding his dog 
manufactured dog food 

There are some indications that it 
might be important for the manu 
facturer to encourage the dog owner 
to use manufactured foods in connec- 
tion with the foods he prepares him- 


self. Thus, you reassure the owner 
that he has control over the feeding 
habits of his dog, and stil! has the 
convenience and inexpensiveness he 


also desires 
Owners Think Dogs Almost 
Human 


It may seem simple to state these 
varieties in relation to the sale and 
distribution of dog food, and yet 
they pose a basic problem. To over- 
come the dog owner’s reluctance and 
feelings of guilt, you must under- 


stand his own feelings about his ani 
mal. The dog owner tends to hu- 
manize his dog—to feel that he has 
tastes, desires and moods similar to 
those which the dog owner has him- 
self. Therefore, when he examines 
the food he is to feed to his dog, he 
examines it with a human eye, think- 
ing of it in terms of the dog’s needs 

A dog food which, to a dog might 
look, and smell! delicious, may 
not successfully reach the dog own- 
er. Therefore, it must be the kind 
of food which the dog owner feels is 
attractive to the dog, and yet is still 
attractive to the dog owner himself 
This anthropomorphism reflects itself 


taste 
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CAPACITY 2,500,000 Bus. 
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FIRST PUBLIC STORAGE 
SOFT FEED INGREDIENTS 











































Over 51 Years of Dependable 
Brokerage Service 
Established 1904 
EDWARD £. SMITH AND CoO. 


402 Glenn ~ Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone Wiiest 84! TWI—AlT 6 
























Read the facts as shown by these impartial 
feeding trials. See the difference dried 
whey can make in your feed. 


rieD whey is a profit booster in broiler rations — 
D's: the company that makes them and for the 
grower who feeds them. This is shown by results of 
eight recent college feeding trials. 

On these experiments, 24% to 3% dried whey was 
added to otherwise well-fortified rations. Whey-fed 
birds gained an average of 0.39 lb. more per bird in 
10-week periods and delivered an average of $51.94 
more income over feed cost per thousand broilers. 

Typical results are shown by the tables at right. 
Note in the first table how feed conversion improved 
from 2.68 to 2.60 when 244% dried whey was added; 
how weights increased 0.24 lb. per bird; and how 
profits jumped from $273.75 per thousand broilers to 
$306.93. 


What’s more, DRIED WHEY increased in- 
come $20.44 per thousand birds when the basal 
ration already was fortified with fish solubles. 


Whey gives these extra benefits because it supplies 
a powerful, unidentified nutrient. This factor works 
with other ingredients to speed growth, improve feed 
efficiency and increase appetite appeal of the ration. 

Write for complete details on these college feeding 
results and for full information on Peebles’ spray-dried 
whey. It’s a high-quality product — uniform from 
season to season and available the year around 


NOW! We're selling the “dried 
whey in broiler feeds story” 
for you in these broiler publica- 
tions across the country Broil- 


er Growing, Eastern Breeder 
and Broiler Grower, Broiler 
World, Georgia Poultry Times 
and Broiler Journal 
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in the ration — 
‘Gqumped profits an 
‘average of $5494 

| r thousand birds 






Dried whey of 24 % 
level improves feed 
conversion and profit 
over feed cost, with 
or without other un 
identified factor car 
riers in the ration 















EXTRA FEEDING BENEFITS FROM 
2/_% ORIED WHEY 


“Re 








































incOomE OVER 
TREATMENT IncCOME reeo cost freee COST 
— 
Bosal $590.00 | $316.25 | /$273 7» 
2.5% OW 650.00 343.07 306.93 ’ 
2.5% FS 647.50 337.09 310.42 
Dried whey at 3% \ j 
level, either alone or 2.5% OWS2.5% 5 6972.50 361.64 330.846/ 
in combination with 
fish factor carrier, in- Per 1,000 birds 









creases profit over 
feed cost. 






















Cost of basal ration figured at $5.00 owt 
Dried whey calculated on a corn replace- 
ment basis; fith solubles and distillers 
dried solubles on replacement of some corm 
and seme soybean oil meal. Broiler price 
ot 25¢ per pound 


wr LA 
EXTRA FEEDING BENEFITS FROM 
3% ORIED WHEY 


RK Se ORE I SAE 
| t= 

INCOME OVER = 
TREATMENT income seto cot i feo cos" . ‘] 





Basal $554.00 $346.80 / $207.20 4 
3% OW 698.75 | 409.75 || 289.00 
2% FS 703.00 | 395.44 | \ 407.56 
3% OWS3% FS 740.25 | 43143 | \aree 








Per 1000 birds 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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MAYO SHELL CORP. 









P.O 


‘ep avs. . 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MAYO SHELL CORP 
x m teeas 
PEA Sit 


in many ways. It reflects itself in 
the feelings of the dog owner that 
the dog prefers one food to another. 
It reflects itself in his feelings that 
the best food he can feed his animal 
is the food he prepares himself, and 
is similar to the food he eats him- 
self. To attract a dog owner to your 
product, you must appeal to this im- 
portant psychological aspect, by de- 
veloping this understanding, both in 
the manufacture of your product 
and in your approach in advertising 
Understand His Problems 

By promoting the nutritional value 
of your product, you indicate that 
you have an understanding of what 
the dos By failing to include 
in your advertisements the emotional 
impact—the picture of the relation- 
ship between dog and master—you 
fail to reach the dog owner at his 
most vulnerable level. 

The dog owner wants to be told 
that he is doing the best for his dog, 
that your dog food will help 
better. He wants to be told 


needs 


and 
him do 











and Equipment 








Exacting Standards 
and Rigid Inspection 





Brilliant, Multi Color 
Brand Printing 





Dependable 





Delivery Service........ a. make 
















HAMMOND BAG & PA 


Plants in W W.Va., Pine Bluff, 
Sern. cad Redon 


Ark., Charlotte, 





quality... 


ak 
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hmmond. 


‘Multi-Walls 


THE FINEST SHIPPING SACKS 
OBTAINABLE FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


Hammond Multi-Wall Bags... 


shipping sacks of highest 


are produced in three modernly equipped, strate- 


gically located plants. Our sales representatives, with offices 


in 11 principal cities, have a thorough understanding of your 


packaging problems and are at your service at all times. Why 


not call in the one nearest you today, from the list below. Let 


us show you what Hammond's quality and service can mean 


to you, 


Palatka, Pla 


COMPANY, INC. 
General 





For 

Multi-Wall 
bags, 

“Make it 

a Habit 

to Depend 

on Hammond” 





Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 


ves in the following cities: New York, NM. Y., Chicago, M., | 
Minneapolis, Minn., Kenseas City, Me,, Cleveland, Oble, Atiente, Ga, | 
Dalles, Texas, Cherlotte, MN. C.. Ligonier, Pa., Bluefield, Ve., Baltimore, Md.. 


that you understand how he feels 
about the dog, that you understand 
the dependent relationship that the 
dog has toward him. You must in- 
dicate understanding of his feelings 


| of responsibility toward the animal. 


a - 


VL 





You must also show that you realize 
he has conflicting needs—the need 
to feed his dog the best and the 
need to do it inexpensively. You must 
offer him useful, expert advice 

In all these ways in your adver- 
tising, in your promotion, you must 
create a picture of a company whose 
concern is with establishing and 
maintaining a continuing and valu- 
able relationship between itself and 
the dog owner 


Product With a Personality 

None of the points which are made 
above are static. They must be looked 
at dynamically within the entire 
framework of the personality of your 
company and your products. What 
we are saying is that the dog owner 
will not choose your product on a 
rational basis alone, but on the basis 
of the total personality picture which 
he has of your brand and company 
It is this total personality which 
will give you a distinctive, believ- 


| able brand differential on the mar- 


ket, which will provide the basis for 
increased sales. What these personal- 
ity attributes are, or should be, will 
differ from company to company 
The point is, that whatever the spe- 
cific characteristics are, the dog own- 
er must have the genera) impression 
that he is dealing with a company 


| which is concerned with the welfare 


| Whitmoyer 











| 


of dogs in general, and his dog in 
particular, and will help him do the 
best by his pet 
apteeemeiia 
RECOVERS FROM ILLNESS 
NEEDHAM, MASS.—John McCoy 
of Grandone, Inc., Needham, Mass. 
has returned to work after being hos- 
pitalized and spending several weeks 
recuperating at home. Mr. McCoy 
who resides in Greenfield, Mass., is 
a sales and service representative 
for the Grandone firm, distributor for 
Laboratories, Inc., My- 
erstown, Pa. 





CANAD 





LITTER 
The ideal merchandising 
product for speedy turn- 
over. Packed in plastic- 
lined bags for safe storage 
— convenient handling. 
Consistently top quality. 
Large stocks available for 
quick deliveries 

CANADIAN 
PEAT SALES LT 
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IF YOUR FEED SALES ARE FALLING OFF... 
AND YOUR BANK BALANCE SHRINKING... 

















































































Z Staleys / 


A few feed dealers (like WorRIsoME WILLIE, the little guy above) wring 
their hands and blame the market when sales shrink down to runt size. We can’t 
change the market, but we can help change feed sales trends from down to up. 

Now, I don’t say we’ve got a cure-all to end all feed dealers’ headaches. 
But I do know Staley’s has the best deal for feed dealers 
ever to come down the pike. 

I’m talking about Staley’s 3-Point Profit System—a new and different way 
of selling that makes a feed business jump instead of slump. 

We've already helped a lot of dealers who changed over to Staley’s 
when competitors began to take over their best customers with cut prices and 
low quality feeds. 

So—if you’re tired of hit-and-miss, weak, lackadaisical sales programs that 
permit your feed sales to fall off—your bank balance to shrink, It’s Time To 
CHANGE TO STaey’s! I'll be glad to tell you all about it, without obligation, 
of course. Just write, wire or phone me: C. W. Thompson, Mgr., Formula Feed 
Sales—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois. 
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BACITRACIN 





High-level antibiotic feeds owe their enormous value to two factors. First, 

° “ is their proved ability to fight off the dangerous secondary bacteria. It is 

Fight secondary invaders -— | never the job of a high-level feed to directly attack or cure primary virus 

infections. But the secondary invaders cause a high percentage of the 

, Pe , ' economic loss suffered by the livestock grower and it is these secondary 
stimulate appetites with invaders that high-level feeds fight off. 

The second factor is the ability of these feeds to stimulate appetites. 

| By stimulating appetites, as well as killing the secondary invaders, a 


high-level antibiotic feeds | high-level feed enables livestock to combat more successfully diseases 


such as blue comb, infectious sinusitis, non-specific enteritis, air sac and 















infectious swine enteritis 





— oo 


Big game hunters say that a cheetah, on the prowl, selects as his prey one 
animal from a herd, and ignoring all others, pursues that one until he 
brings it down. In a similar way, antibiotics attack and kill specific harm- 
ful bacterial organisms, without injuring beneficial bacteria or retarding 
the proper development of body tissue. 


This fact becomes important when you realize that most of the bac- 


teria that surround us are beneficial or neutral. Relatively few are disease- 
The true measure of an 


) Remember this when you measure the value of an antibiotic — a 
antibiotic effectiveness wide range of activity with poor selectivity is harmful when it destroys 

beneficial organisms. Antiseptics and disinfectants have the widest range 
of activity but are not used in feeds because they have no selectivity. They 


, ; sare | kill the living cells of the host animal as well as all the bacteria with which 
is selective activity hay telat iia 


Some antibiotics are more selective than others in their action. Baci- 
tracin, for example, is highly active in killing most of the dangerous 
secondary invaders. These are the bacteria that follow diseases of the 
respiratory and intestinal tracts. Secondary invaders are the real culprits 
in the poultry house or hog pen. At the same time, bacitracin stimulates 
appetites, promotes growth of vitamin-producing intestinal organisms. 





’ 4 . Livestock will get the maximum benefit from a high-level feed if they 
Don t wait— it Days to receive it at the very first sign of stress, disease, or other conditions which 
lower natural resistance, reduce appetite, slow down weight gains or egg 
production 


use high-level feeds at Any program of high-level feeding should be preceded by correct 


diagnosis and then conscientiously pursued with the right remedy. 


the first sign of trouble For best results, a high-level feed should be used promptly in order 


to fight off secondary invaders, stimulate appetites and hasten recovery. 
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NTIBIOTIC 


ECONOMICAL 


Saves $3 to $9 
per ton of feed 


Bacitracin, penicillin, and tetracycline-type antibiotics 
used at high levels all show equal results on a gram for 
gram basis. But only BAcIFERM gives you maximum per 
formance and cuts fortification costs at least 30%. That 
means a saving of $3 to $9 per ton of high-level feed when 
ever you use a BACIFERM bacitracin antibiotic supplement 


EXTRA VALUE 


..efurnishes bonus vitamins 


All BacirerM antibiotic supplements are whole fermenta- 
tion products. Each contains selectively-active bacitracin 
plus naturally-produced B-vitamins, high protein, vitamin 
K, and unidentified — but known to be present — growth 
factors 

During disease or stress periods, the extra vitamins in 
a BacireroM high-level feed are quite important. BAcirerm 
stimulates the animal to eat more and bolsters the ration 
with extra vitamins. This helps assure intake of the re 
quired amounts of nutrients essential to disease resistance, 
tissue repair and rapid growth. 

BACIFERM contains these desirable bonus factors and, in 
addition, costs 30% less than other antibiotic supplements, 
none of which have all these extra values 
forty pounds of Bacirerm-5, enough to fortify a ton of 
feed with 200 grams of bacitracin, adds the following aver 
age bonus quantities: 


For example, 


Riboflavin 
Vitamin B 
Choline . 

Folic Acid 
Pantothenic Acid 5,160.0 mg. 


2,000.0 mg. 
3.2 mg. 


Niacin 3,000.0 mg. 
Para Amino Benzoic 

Acid 
Vitamin K 


564.0 mg. 
1,120.0 mg. 


plus unidentified growth factors 
high protein (35-40%) 


ele). 1.,) 3. i od?) Be) oo] B's | be Ee ote) ite). 7 yale), | 


260 Mad n Avenue, New Y 
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FERMENTATION 
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SUPPLEMENTS 


EFFECTIVE 


.-for poultry and swine 





Results show that BacirerM is unexcelled in effectiveness 

even by higher-priced antibiotics. On farm after farm, 
bacitracin has controlled secondary infections, and effec 
tively treated conditions associated with blue comb, non 


specific enteritis, infectious sinusitis, air-sac disease and 
infectious swine enteritis 
BAcIFERM stimulates appetites 
when disease or other stress conditions occur 
gets more poultry and 


keeps animals eating 
BACIFERM, a 
bacitracin antibiotic supplement 


swine to market faster, because it hastens recovery 


reduces mortality 


PERFORMANCE PROVED ON FARM AFTER FARM 


pol 


CRD Symptoms Subside Promptly In Missis 
sippi, symptoms of CRD were observed in a flock 
of 8,500 broilers 6 weeks old. Sneezing and sniff 
some open-mouth breathing, and a dry rattle 
BACIFERM was added to the feed for 


ling 
were 
three days at a level of 185 grams of bacitracin per 
ton and the birds never went off feed or appeared 
to be back in way. Symptoms subsided 
promptly and did not reappear 


noted 


set any 


Marked Improvement in 18 Hours In Cali 
hexamitiasis was diagnosed in a flock of 
10 weeks old. A competitive antibiotic was 
high levels for 28 days, with dis 
appointing results. Then BAcirerM, with its bonus 
vitamins, was added to the feed at a similar level 
Marked improvement was noted in 18 hours—enter 
itis was no longer observed, feed consumption rose 
rapidly, mortality dropped to levels which are usual 

flocks, and the birds were bright and 
active. When the treatment was discon 


fornia 
turkeys 
fed at extreme 


TURKEYS: 


in healthy 
normally 
tinued, there was no recurrence 


Speedy Recovery from ‘‘Black’’ Scours In 
Indiana, “black” scours hit 207 late spring pigs 
running in clover pasture. Within a very few days 
22 were dead and about 50 more were in bad 
shape. A BACIFERM supplement was fed at a level 
of 1% pounds per 100 pounds of feed (200 grams 
of antibiotic per ton). To speed recovery, some 
BACIFERM was also slurried in the drinking water 
to get at the pigs who wouldn't eat. The pigs steadi 
ly improved, ate more feed, and became more active; 
their hair became slick and all other signs of health 


woos! 


returned 







BACIFERM-5 * 
, 5 grams 
Sat bacitracin 
’ per Ib, 
BACIFERM-10 
Contains 10 grams 
bacitracin per Ib. 


a 
information, write 
ANIMAL NUTRITION 
DEPARTMENT 







PENBAC* 
Combination of 5 grams 
bacitracin plus 1 gram 
penicillin per Ib. 

PENBAC-X 
Combination of 5 grams bacitracin 
plus 2 grams penicillin per lb. 
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Dry Milk Production 
Up from Year Ago 


WASHINGTON ~—- Combined pro- 
duction of dry skim milk and dry 
buttermilk for animal feed for 
first three quarters of the year (Jan- 
uary-September) totaled 46,200,000 
lb, 1% higher than in the 


the | 


game | a year earlier but 


| period in 1954, according to 
from the US 
| culture. 

Dry buttermilk 
ber totaled 4,200,000 II 
a year earlier 
1949-53 average 
skim milk in September totals 
1,025,000 Ib., an inc 


Department of Agri 


jutput in Se pten 


and 27% 


rease of 4% fror 
i decline of 18% 


up 19% from 
from the 
Production of dry 
d 





J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 





Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Mobile, Ala. 


P.O. Box 78 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Nebraska City, Neb. 
Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 








The combined Jan- 

totaled 
the 
1954 


from the average 
uary-September 
13,535,000 Ib 
responding 
USDA report 
Stocks of dry skim milk for animal 
feed held by manufacturers on Sept 
30 totaled 1,096,000 lb., down 13% 
and 59% from a year 
buttermilk 
in- 


production 
14% below 


months of 


cor- 
the 
shows 


respectively, 
and average. Dry 
totaled 4,090,000 
crease of 4% from a year earlier but 
a decline of 56% from the 1949-53 
average for that date, the USDA esti- 


mates 


earlier 


stocks Ib., an 


Selling prices of dry skim milk for 
feed in September averaged 10.2¢ Ib 
from the 
although up 0.9¢ from a year 
both human food 
the price of dry 
eraged 13.61¢ l|b., up 
from the previous 

from September 


down slightly preceding 
month 
Combining 


feed 


earlier 
ind animal 

buttermilk a 
third 


and 2.1¢ 


one cent 


month 








has the largest 

warehouse stocks of grain 
festing, grading and 
handling equipment 

in the world... 


for Immediate Delivery! 


for GUARANTEED QUALITY 
with the FASTEST SERVICE 
at the RIGHT PRICE 








| try 
| try 
| Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn 


Group Asks About 
Elevator’s Role in 
Discount Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program to dis- 
count “undesirable varieties” of wheat 

| in the 1956 loan program will not 
| change the responsibility of the coun- 
warehouseman, according to the 


The reported recently 
that questions have been put to USDA 
officials in Washington, “and there 
| is no indication that the country 
warehouseman’s responsibility will 
| be any different than in the past-—he 
will still receive wheat for CCC on 
| the basis of grade. He apparently will 
not be required to bin any discount- 
| wheat apart from other varieties of 
the same and grade. In fact, 
he will not know which lot of CCC- 
loan wheat has been subject to the 
discount.” 

The association said that its infor- 
mation is that farmers desiring loans 
will certify to the county committee 
whether their wheat is a desirable or 
undesirable variety in terms of the 
USDA False statement 
would make the person subject to 
government penalties. But the 
certificates are made, there seems to 
be no plan to follow the wheat into 
commerce and maintain its identity 

“Our concern,” the association re 
ported, “has been as to the possible 
responsibility of the warehouseman 
in the identification and separation of 
varieties 
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J. ROBERT EDDINGTON DIES 

FEDERALSBURG, MD J 
ert Eddington, 64, a De!marva broile1 
rrower and a former 
sociate with his late father in 
feed and milling business, died 
cently. He lived at Federalsburg 
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The Top-Quality Nitrogen Source of Protein 


JPONT TWO-SIXTY-TWO 


FEED COMPOUND 





Adds extra value 

at lower cost to you... 
In addition to furnishing its equivalent 
in protein, ““Two-Sixty-Two” helps un- 
lock extra nutritive values for cattle and 
sheep—by stimulating rumen bacteria 
which break down feed fibers in home- 
grown roughages. 

Available everywhere... 
Agents located in key cities (listed below) 
put “Two-Sixty-Two” within trucking 
distance of feed manufacturers, large 
and small. This means faster service . . . 
prompt shipments to help you keep pace 
with any increased demands on your in- 
ventory. 

Free-flowing ... 
The anti-caking agent in ““Two-Sixty- 
Two” assures feed manufacturers a ni- 
trogen source of protein that flows freely 
and mixes thoroughly . . . even under 





severe conditions of heat and moisture. 







For “Two-Sixty-Two”. . . the first and finest urea source 
of protein, contact your agent or nearest Du Pont Office 
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Supplementing Roughages 


For Dairy Cows 


By Dr. George H. Wise 


Profitable supp’2mentation of 
roughages for dairy cattle becomes 
more complex as the inherited pro- 
ductive capacity of cows increases 
and as the sources, the kinds and the 


processing of feeds change. Considera- 
tion of these variables in conjunction 
with the rapidly-growing knowledge 
of ruminant nutrition exposes the 
fact that the simple commonplace 


rule-of-the-thumb procedure is inade- 
quate as a guide for supplementa- 
tion. The problem of supplementing 
roughages to obtain optimum returns 
presents a vital challenge to the 
dairyman, the feed manufacturer, 
the researcher and the various edu- 


cational agencies in the nutrition 
field 
Decisive judgment in providing 


supplements necessitates critical ap- 
praisal of several factors, including, 
first, the armounts and kinds of nutri- 
ents needed by the cow; second, the 
nutrients supplied by the roughages 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The problem of 
supplementing roughages for dairy 
cattle to obtain optimum returns pre- 
sents a vital challenge to dairymen, 
feed manufacturers and nutrition re- 
searchers, according to Dr. George H. 
Wise, head of the animal nutrition 
section of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. In the accompanying 
article, Dr. Wise thoroughly examines 
many aspects of the supplement prob- 
lem. He calls attention to the chal- 
lenging opportunity for the feed man 
to “design” the proper concentrate 
for the roughage available. This 
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the Barton Salt Company, of Hutchinson, 

Kansas, has been manufacturing a complete line of 

highest quality salt products for home, farm, ranch, restaurant and. 
industry. When you buy salt... for any use... rely on 

the reputation and experience of the salt city’s first salt company — 

be sure the salt you buy bears the Barton brand! 


For nearly half-a-century, 



















article is the text of a talk he gave 
at the recent Animal Nutrition Con- 
ference at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 





in the diet, and third, the kinds and 
amounts of supplements needed to 
complete the nutritive needs 


Nutritive Needs of the Dairy Cow 

Kinds of nutrients needed—-Physio- 
logically the kinds of nutrients (pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals 
and vitamins) essential for ruminants 
presumably are the same as needed 
by other livestock, but dietarially the 
needs are less critical than for the 
simple-stomach animal. This differ- 
ence is due primarily to the convert- 
ing ability of the microbial inhabi- 
tants of the fore compartments (ru- 
men and reticulum) of the stomach. 

The ability of the microoragnisms 
to synthesize amino acids and vita- 
mins of the B-complex minimizes die- 
tary needs for these nutrients to the 
extent that they are not regarded in 
practical formulation of rations for 
cattle, if good roughage is fed. Ex- 
perimentally, however, much work is 
being directed toward ascertaining 
what nutritional factors affect the 
synthesizing capacity of the microbe 
population in the ruminant stomach. 
Hence, it is possible that current in- 
vestigations may define ruminant 
needs to a degree that quality of pro- 
tein and variety of vitamins of the 
B-classification will be considered in 
compounding dairy rations in the 
future. 

Cattle are able, through the break- 
down assistance of microorganisms, 
to utilize a variety of carbohydrates, 
ranging from the complex celluloses 
to the simple sugars, for energy, but 
there is no evidence that the rumi- 
nant has a specific need for any one 
kind of carbohydrate. It is recog- 
nized, however, that microorganisms 
of the rumen need readily available 
energy, which may be supplied effec- 
tively by starches (in cereal grains) 
and by sugars (abundant in mo- 








NO WORK FOR THESE HANDS 


...not with this SECO Team / 


A CHAMPION THAT DOESN'T SLUG 


The exclusive years-ahead design of the rugged SECO Hammer 
mill means no slugging (even from big blocks of hay) because 
all feed stays in suspension until it is ground into uniform par 


ticles—-and you get these SECO extras, too; 


NEAVY DUTY BODY-—Byilt to 
last with heavy % inch ond % 
inch boiler plate steel through. 
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ELECTRICALLY WELDED. 
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HAMMERS. 

BIG CAPACITY SCREENS, 

PAST, EASY SCREEN CHANGE * 
SECO Superior Hammermills 

hove easy to open rear for 

screen changing without lifting 

the mill cover, 


* ELECTRONICALLY BALANCED 
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natural gas motors. Send coupon today for full details. 
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She joined the 


Larro 
Christmas Club 


...and learned about Larro 
benefits while she earned her 
Christmas ‘‘nest egg” 





LARRO’S FALL SURELAY PROMOTION WINS 
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SureLay speaks rw itself... proves itself 
..- fight in the customer's laying house 


y= the Larro Christmas Club Plan is building new 
friends, new customers, for Larro SureLay dealers. 
The reason is simple. Larro SureLay is proving it- 
self to these new users right in their own laying houses. 
It’s no accident. General Mills planned it that way. 
Larro SureLay is the result of 40 years of feed re- 
search with a single important objective: To produce 
a feed that would bring top production under practical 
feeding conditions. That’s the kind that sells best for 
dealers, too. It’s a feed with built-in laying power to 
condition hens for continued high production. 


FREE to flock owners! This lovely Queen Bess pattern silver 


dessert server is given to every flock owner on the Larro 
plan who completes the special 3-month egg record card. 


And now, with the Larro Christmas Club Plan, new 
Larro customers are proving the benefits of “Farm- 
Tested” SureLay with their own flocks. Here’s what 
these new customers are learning right now: ‘This mod- 
ern feed produced 6,000 more eggs per 100 layers per 
year than the national average reported by the USDA. 

It’s results like this that put the profit in the Larro 
line with customer satisfaction and repeat business. 

For complete details on the Larro SureFeed line, 
write General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Ever since the prehistoric cow 
nibbled grass or sampled the wild oats or alfalfa, Urea 
has been a feed ingredient. Cattle and other ruminant animals 
digested the natural Urea and other simple nitrogen compounds 
common in feed plants of that day, as they are in feed crops now. 
In those early times as now, rumen activity was probably slow 
and variable, since natural feeds were high in fiber much of 
the year, and low in Urea and other sources of protein 


1955 A.D. 


Today PROCADIAN* 
Urea Feed Mixture makes it 
easier for you to build supple- 
ments to fitevery modern beef, dairy ~~ 
and sheep feeding program. High-quality, 
free-flowing PROCADIAN Urea is available in any quantity 
for immediate shipment from the big, modern plants of Nitrogen 
Division, the nation’s largest producer. See us now for 
quotations and prompt service 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation Qa 
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Ironton 86-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-6676 
Hemlock 1-0920 


P. 0. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb 

P. 0. Box 96, Ironton, Ohio 

6060 College Ave., indianapolis 20, ind. 
Box 186, Columbia, Mo. 

511 £. Paterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1005 Market St., San Francisce 3, Cal 


sé 133 Carnegie Way, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ge Wainut 7605 
1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S.C Columbia 3-6676 

P. 0. Box 26, Hopewell, Va. Hopewell 6301 

2090 West 6th St., Les Angeles 5, Cal Ounkirk 6-320) 

40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y Hanover 2-7300 
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lasses), for the aforementioned syn- 
thetic processes. Fragments of the 
carbohydrates also are essential for 
the utilization of the non-protein 
nitrogen, such as urea. 

Fats provide a concentrated source 
of energy, approximately 2.25 times 
that of either carbohydrates or pro- 
teins. Investigations at Cornell indi- 
cated that some fat is essential in 
the diet of the dairy cow for optimum 
milk production (Cornell Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Memoir, 265, 1944). 

The kinds of fats fed also may af- 
fect the amount and the properties 
of fat in milk. For example, feeding 
cod liver oil reduces the concentra- 
tion of fat in milk (Jour. Dairy Sci., 
15:283, 1932), and the ingestion of 
corn oi] increases the degree of un- 
saturation of butterfat (Jour. Dairy 
Sci., 15:209, 1932). Workers at the 
University of Illinois (Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Sept. 25, 1955) have demon- 
strated that dairy cows can use as 
much as 2 lb. of stabilized animal fat 
per head daily to replace energy sup- 
plied by other feeds. The animal fats 
did not affect the properties of the 
milk fat perceptibly. 

Minerals play an indispensable role 
in the nutrition of dairy cows. In 
practical supplementation, only cal- 
cium, phosphorus, sodium, chlorine, 
cobalt, copper and iodine need to be 
considered. Except under extreme 
circumstances, the remainder of the 
essential minerals are present in ade- 
quate amounts in feeds normally con- 
sumed by dairy cows. 

Synthesis within the ruminant nor- 
mally provides all needed vitamins 
except A, D and E. Of these, A pre- 
sents the major problem. 

Amounts of nutrients needed—The 
amounts of the various nutrients 
needed depend on the size of the cow 
and her productivity. As a guide in 
compounding rations, feeding stand- 
ards, which are qiiantitative approxi- 
mations of the needs of the animals, 
are used, Nutrient allowances recom- 





mended for dairy cattle, in the US., 
are presented in “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” and in “Recommended Nutrient 
Allowances for Dairy Cattle.” Much 
additional research is needed to gain 
information on the specific nutritive 
requirements of dairy cows in vari- 
ous stages of production if optimum 
efficiency is to be achieved. 

Supplying the Nutrients Needed 

The problem of the dairyman is to 
supply the cow with the sum of nutri- 
ents that are needed for profitable 
performance. The foundation feed 
that he generally uses is good quality 
home-grown roughages. The supple- 
mentary feeds are concentrates, 
usually a mixture of grains and oil 
meals, fortified with whatever min- 
erals and vitamins that may be 
deemed desirable. 

Roughages as the primary source 
of nutrients in the dairy ration— 
Profitable dairy production in the 
present era of grassland farming is 
based on efficient utilization of rough- 
ages. This class of feeds is charac- 
terized by the presence of relatively 
high “crude fiber’ and considerable 
non-protein nitrogen. Thus, in effec- 
tive utilization of roughages the crude 
fiber must be broken down to supply 
energy and the non-protein nitrogen 
must be built up to form proteins 
In addition to energy and protein, 
roughages are the primary source of 
the needed dietary vitamins, particu- 
larly vitamin A activity as provided 
by carotene. Roughages, especially 
good quality legumes, also provide 
generous amounts of needed minerals, 

















Champion Hereford 


CARTHAGE FAIR, 1955 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Raised by Gail Hafer, Age 12 








This fine Hereford steer was raised by Gail Hafer, age 12, a 
member of the 4-H Club. 


Won Ist in a class of 28 Herefords, 3rd in Show, all breeds, a 
record anyone would be proud of. He was fed on Life Guard 40% 
Beef Supplement and home grown grains. 


Use Balanced Feeding 


. . IT PAYS! 


The Ubiko Life Guard 40% Supplement Pro- 
gram made this wonderful record possible. 
LIFE GUARD 40% SUPPLEMENT, now 
fortified with Rufus Bio-Concentrate, is a 
splendid balancer fer your corn and other 
farm grains. It is a blend of proteins and 
minerals incorporating the proper ingredients 
in the right proportion to give the best as- 


similation of your home grain. 
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These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are resporisible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers ... no exaggerated claims, no “bull.’’ Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 





The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
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particularly calcium. The bulkiness of 
roughages is a physical characteristic 
that also seems to have an important 
role in dairy cattle nutrition. Its 
specifie function has not been clar'- 
fied. 

Though in the U.S. roughages are 
the source of an average of almost 
75% of the nutrients utilized for milk 
production, the range in amounts of 
nutrients supplied is extreme, depend- 
ing on (a) the quality of roughage 
and (b) the amounts fed and con- 
sumed. An array of conditions, such 
as species and varieties of plants, soil 
fertility, rainfall, stage of harvesting, 
exposure before storing, methods of 
preservation, and the different kinds 
if forage fed in combination, may 








affect the nutritiv« glue of rough 
ages. 

Although only high quality pas 
tures, hay and silages are advocated 
in dairy feeding, oftentimes periods 
of adversity necessitate utilization of 
low-grade roughages, such as stover. 
corncobs and straw. This marked 
variation in quality of roughages in 
conjunction with ranges in 
amounts consumed renders prediction 
of quantity of nutrients supplied by 
roughages impossibl« 

Supplementing roughages The 
goals in supplementing the roughage 
portion of the diet are twofold: fir 
the provision of nutrients that 
hance the microbial 
raw materials in the 
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second, supplying nutrients that are 
not obtainable in sufficient amounts 
and kinds from roughages for profit- 
able production. 

In view of the marked uncertainty 
about the nutrient needs of cattle 
and the variety of feed supplies and 
feeding practices on different dairy 
farms, the prospects for preparing 
concentrate mixtures that would 
reach the two listed goals may seem 
hopeless. The amounts of feeds that 
will be offered to the dairy cow gen- 
erally are regulated by the dairy- 
man; whereas the kinds of feeds are 
determined jointly. by the dairymen 
and the feed manufacturer, if com- 
mercial concentrates are fed. This 
| relationship obviously necessitates 
| close collaboration of farmer and 

manufacturer in developing a feeding 

program 

In the formulation of concentrate 
mixtures to supplement the rough- 
ages, the feed manufacturing indus- 
try must accept as a working premise 
several assumptions: 

1. That the dairyman has cows that 
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have the inherited productive capac- 
| ity that will enable them to respond 


to increased nutrients. 

2. That the dairyman is following 
as closely as possible acceptable prac- 
tices in modern husbandry. (Educa- 
tional service is an essential supple- 
mental ingredient in modern feed 
merchandising.) 

3. That even though it is imprac- 
tical to formulate concentrate mix- 
tures to fit the specific needs of in- 
dividual dairymen, the spectrum of 
adjustment through regulating the 
quantity fed is broad enough to com- 
pensate for many variations in rough- 
age quality 

From the many problems relating 
to supplementation of roughages, only 
a few may be treated here. Considera- 
tion of any phase of the subject nec- 
essitates emphazing the axiomatic 
principle that the goal is the total 
nutrition of the cow; therefdre, the 
more inadequate the roughage com- 
ponent of the diet, the more critical 
becomes the concentrate formulation 

What should be the level of pro- 
teins in the concentrate mixture? 
The time-honored answer is that un- 
der conventional feeding practices 
the percentage of protein that is 
needed in the concentrate mixture 
will depend on the protein content of 
the roughage fed. Since the protein 
usualiy is one of the most expensive 
of the major classes of nutrients in 
concentrate mixtures, reduction of 
this component to the iowest levels 
consistent with optimum production 
is economically advantageous. Thus, 
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the higher the protein is in the rough- 
age, the lower the recommended level 
in the concentrate, Table 1. 

Table 1-—Protein Levels Generally Recom- 


mended fer Concentrate Mixtares That 
Are te Be Fed With Various Kinds 
of Reaghages 


Percentage of 
protein in con- 


Roughage centrate mixture 


Legumes, hays and 
silages 12-14 
Legume hay with grass 
1 : omnes 14-16 
Mixed (legume and grass) 
h and silages 14-16 
Mixed hay end non 
legume silage 16 
Grass hay and non 
leg e silage 16-18 
Poor grade roughages 
(stover, straw, cotton 
hulls) sé ee . 20-24 


Young succulent pasture 
foram 12 
Pasture poe. in 

matu y 14-18 

These metsniel levels of proteins 
are better adapted to a cured and 
preserved roughage (hays and sil- 
ages) feeding regime than to pas- 
tures. In the spring the young succu- 
lent actively growing plants are rich 
in protein. At this stage of growth, 
a low-protein high-energy concen- 
trate mixture is needed. But as the 
grazing season advances, the amount 
of forage tends to decrease and the 
percentage of protein in the plants 
decline. The hazard in recommending 
the feeding of low-protein concen- 


trate mixtures during the early graz- 
ing is the likely failure of the dairy- 
man to take cognizance of subsequent 


changes in the pasture forage and to 
adjust his concentrate supplementa- 
tion accordingly. 

Nutritionists of the Ralston Purina 
Co. (Nutrition News Bulletin, Vol. 3, 
No. 2, 1947) have challenged the 


validity of the practice of varying 
the percentages of protein in concen- 
trate mixtures to adjust for differ- 
ences in amounts of protein in rough- 
ages. They emphasized that “as the 
quality of roughage becomes poorer, 
the cow is depending upon the con- 
centrate not that quality of rough- 
age, amount consumed (palatability), 
protein content and net energy values 
are closely related. For stored rough- 
ages all these properties usually show 
a high degree of correlation, but for 
young rapidly growing pasture for- 
age energy is more likely to be de- 
ficient than is protein. 

Extensive studies at the Ralston 
Purina Research Farm indicated that 
under barn-feeding conditions, in 
which legume hays, grass hays and 
cottonseed were fed, a concentrate 
mixture containing 16% protein fed 
at levels to meet the energy needs of 
the cows, also fulfilled the protein re- 
quirements. The Purina report indi- 
cated further that the inclusion of 
sufficient oil meal to enhance the 
palatability to the desired degree 
usually would result in a concentrate 
mixture that would be approximately 
16% protein. 

Even though protein would be in 
excess when good-quality high-pro- 
tein roughage is fed, the contention 
is that this is an economical price to 
pay to insure sufficient energy in- 
takes to meet the energy needs of 
high producing cows. Thus, a stand- 
ard 16% concentrate mixture was 
considered adequate for supplemen- 
tation of most roughages fed in prac- 
tical dairy farming. 





There are indications that as more 
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Ideal for adding 
costly ingredients, 
fortifying vitamins, 
etc., to feed mix. 


Also for small pack- 
aging, boxing and 
sacking operations. 


MODEL 213-P-O0-IM 
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THE NEW WORMING AGENT 


PIPERAZINE 


AND ITS SALTS 





PROMPTLY AVAILABLE 


THE POLYCHEMICAL COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
494 HUNTS POINT AVE. NEW YORK 59, W. Y. 











This weigh feeder is controlled by an Exact Weight precision 


MIX 


PRODULAC- 


ae 
ee "* NADRISOL 


OOMS DISTILLAKS DEIED 6OL( BLES 








As you mixing well- 
balanced formula feeds? 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat 
and egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their custo- 
mers want to buy: 

Produlac or Nadrisol—Grain fermentation products -now 
standardized, both products having the same riboflavin 
content and choline content. 

With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly 
nutritive formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are 
practically starch-free but are rich in proteins—vegetable 
fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors. They're 
extremely palatable, too 

By mixing either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula 
feeds you can gain and hold customer acceptance. 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds 


industrial seale that assures extreme accuracy. With it you 
can feed minute quantities of costly ingredients that must be 
held to any pre-determined degree in the mix. Visible indi- 
cation and extremely sensitive adjustments provide positive 
control at all times. 


PRODUCTS OF 


MATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
New York 14, BH. ¥. 


“i ™ 
i te 
, Many feed processors have installed several of these , 
machines for adding vitamins and other fortifying ingredients 


to their batches. Available in various size models with 
capacities from 2 grams up to 50 Ibs. 





@ Park Ave +. 











SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


lSxact Weiglht 
leg 


Better quality control 
Better cost control 


SCALE 


THE EXACT WEIGHT 


COMPANY 





908 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
in Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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LAUHOFF’S TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 
Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL 
WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT 
LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. 

+ eae Cereals of Quality Since 1862 

8261 DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 














BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


CAN TRADING & IMPORT CO., INC. 


OFLPHIA 2, PA 








is discovered about the various nutri- 
ent needs of the dairy cow and, there- 
by, the possibilities of a “balanced 
ration” approach reality, the amounts 
of protein in concentrate mixtures 
may be reduced. Work in the US. 
Department of Agriculture (BDI-Inf- 
160, 1953) indicated that the protein 
content of concentrate mixtures may 
be reduced 3 or 4 percentage points 


lower than that generally recom- 
mended 
Problems Presented 
The foregoing views indicate that 


in research as well as in practice the 
protein supplementation of dairy 
feeds presents problems that warrant 
frequent reexamination. Present ob- 
servations indicate that in meeting 
the energy as well as the protein re- 


quirements of the dairy cow, the 
needs of proteins in the concentrate 
rarely exceed the 16% level. The 
practicality of lower levels depends 


on the skill, judgment and alertness 
of the dairyman. 

How important is variety of in- 
gredients in the concentrate mixture 











Feeds are better with 
whey—better with 


—_KRACO 
FRESH-DRIED 
WHOLE WHEY 


Guaranteed at least 65% lactose 
(Runs are usually 70-72%) 








Add whey to your feeds to produce fast, 
economical weight gains in poultry, swine 
| and calves. KRACO is fresh-dried whole 
whey. This pure milk by-product supplies 
. these animals with whey factor—an im- 
1 portant nutritional element producing 
. such good results that many farmers in- 
sist on whey in their feeds. 

KRACO is fresh! Dried immediately 
after it's drained from glistening cheese 
vats in Kraft’s modern processing plants. 
No chance for KRACO to get stale or 
high-acid. Fresh-dried KRACO is the 
world’s most famous /ow-acid whey. 
Quality guaranteed by Kraft. 

KRACO is all whey! Nothing added. 
nothing taken away. Pure KRACO con- 
tains all the whey nutrients: lactose (guar- 
anteed minimum 65%), milk protein 

(12%, mostly lactalbumin), milk miner- 
als, and vitamins. 


A Kraft Product 


Order from PHENIX FOODS COMPANY (oierxror) 


{ nisin Kraft Foods Company 














| each 


used to supplement roughages? This 
question has posed a contentious 
problem over many years. There 
seems to be a premium placed on 
long lists of ingredients incorporated 
in the concentrate mixture. Nutri- 
tionally this view probably is a ves- 
tige of the period when a variety of 
ingredients was considered 
to supply all dietary essentials. Inas- 
much as nutritionists continue to 
operate in the realm of “unknown 
factors,” the possible nutritional sig- 
nificance of variety cannot be elimi- 
nated entirely 

There are several other reasons 
why a feed manufacturer may be in- 
terested in listing a large number of 
ingredients: 

1. Sales appeal—the superlative de- 
gree appeals to the U.S. buyer. 

2. Expediency in formula changes 


| —registration of a large number of 
| ingredients, 


even though many be 
present in only token amounts, per- 
mits flexibility in formula adjust- 
ments without reregistration. 

3. Improvement in palatability. 

Comparisons of the use of simple 
concentrate mixtures with complex 
mixtures as supplements to rough- 
ages have shown negligible differ- 
ences in productivity. The Bureau of 
Dairy Industry compared, over an 
entire lactation period, the milk pro- 
ducing efficiency of “single grains” 
and of “mixed grains” as supplements 
to a basal ration of high-quality 
roughage, alfalfa hay and silage, fed 
to the extent of appetite (USDA 
Cire, 696, 1944). All cows had access 
to bonemeal. The concentrates listed 
in Table 2 were limited to 1 Ib. for 
5.5 lb. of milk produced, thus 
providing only a small fraction (from 
0 to 18%) of the total digestible 
nutrients needed 

The results showed that when cows 


| have the opportunity to consume as 








much good legume hay and silage as 
they like, it makes little difference 
whether the additional nutrients re- 
quired are obtained from a single 





PUZZLED 


Over Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations? 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 
Take The Load 
From Your 


Shoulders! 


proved Ultra-Life Program is a com- 
plete program for the feed manufac- 
turer: Ultre-Life Viteamin—Trace 
Mineral products for feed fortifica- 


Everybody helps You 
at ULTRA-LIFE 














rai i mixture of several grains 


ind plant by-products 


These experiments did not reveal 
whether or not a difference might 
have been manifested if the concen- 
trates had supplied a greater por- 
tior the needed nutrients. There 
aiso may be some question relative 
to ti fewness of ingredients from 
sources Other than grains 

Another Question 

Oh nvestigators (Ohio Agric 
Expt. Sta. Bimo. Bul, 238, pp. 19-24, 
1946) also conducted feeding trials to 
inswer this question: “Assuming that 
liberal! quantities of farily good 
legume or mixed hay are fed, can a 

nple, cheap, grain mixture made up 
of ground corn and soybean oil meal, 
plus minerals, be fed?” 

Table Concentrate Mixtures That Were 


Compared With Single Grains as 
supplements to Goed Qual 
ity Roughage (USDA) 


r ite supplements compared 
Mixed Single 
Mandan Station 
1 part 
part 
part ‘ vund ba 


Hannibal Station 


parts 
9 parte 

6 part 

I me } ps 
; - 

p 


Woodward Station 
mast 
par 
ind 
par 
Good producing cows, averaging 
about 40 Ib. per day during the two 
10-day periods of experimentation 
were fed roughage, consisting of leg- 
ume-mixed hay in quantities as much 
as the cows cared to eat plus 30 lb 
of corn silage daily. The concentrate 
mixtures shown in Table 3 were fed 
at the rate of 1 lb. of concentrate 
per 3 lb. of milk. The maximum, 
howe was limited to 15 Ib. daily 
Table 3+—Simple and Complex Mixtures 
Used in the Ohio Studies 
Complex Simple 
mixture mixture 
W bi ] 
M xing feed,* I! 1” 
I l 
t 1” l 
1000 3~—S—s«i1.000 
n ¢ ) 1 I 
nu en 1.0 7 ) 
1 wit feed omposed mo 
t meal and 
pu 
There were no significant differ- 
ences between the mixtures in either 
consumption or milk_ production 
Though this study was limited to 





IT PAYS TO SELL 


“Lotta Dozen” 
Wwe poultrymen buy 
Fagshell Brand again 
and again because hens 
like it, and readily con- 
vert its calcium into hard 
smooth-textured 
eedshells 








short feeding periods, subsequent in- 
vestigations in which the simple and 
the complex were compared by con- 
tinuous feeding over several lacta- 
tions yielded results in agreement 
with the short-time observations. 


Simple Mixtures as Good 

The accumulated evidence indicates 
that as long as cows receive liberal 
amounts of good quality legume hay 
plus silage, simple grain mixtures 
fed in sufficient amounts to supply 
additional energy and protein need- 
ed by the cow, will be as produc- 
tive as complex mixtures. The crux 
of the problem is the provision of 
hays, silages and pastures of the 
high quality desired. Concepts of 
standards of quality vary widely, de- 
pending on personal experience. Pe- 
riods of adversity render provision 
of good roughages either impossible 
or uneconomical. When the burden 
of the nutrition load shifts from the 
roughage component of the diet to 
the concentrate mixture, is there any 
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STEAMED 
FEEDING ROLLED OATS 


@ PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

e FEEDING OAT FLOUR 

e FEEDING OAT MEAL 

e HY-PROTEIN OAT FEED (11%) 

@ REGROUND OAT MILL BY-PRODUCT (312%) 


e FEEDING STEEL-CUT OR WHOLE OAT GROATS 


SHIPPED IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS; FOR LATEST QUOTATIONS 
WRITE, WIRE TELETYPE MP 545 OR PHIOOE MAIN 4341 


General Mills, Inc. 


PURITY OATS OPERATION 
BOX 1188, 1201 JACKSON ST. N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 











BURROWS QUALITY and SERVICE ARE EXPECTED! 


ALUMINUM 
BAG 
CONVEYOR 


This conveyor is just one from the 
complete line of Burrows standard 
and custom made conveyors, steel, 
stationary, floor to floor, portable, 
etc. This bag conveyor is made of 
aluminum, lightweight and easy to 
move about, yet strong and tough 
for years of hard usage. Available 
in lengths 13, 15, 17 and 19 feet. 
Adjustable to any angle from 0 to 
45 degrees and is the only adjust- 
able conveyor that will operate 
horizontally. Write for detailed 
illustrated information. 


g 


UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 








LIGHTWEIGHT 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


Over the years Burrows has built and main- 
tained the reputation of furnishing quality 
equipment, engineered to give top perform- 
ance. A BURROWS man surveys the problem 
and offers a proposal from first hand know- 
ledge that in many cases has saved the buyer 
from costly mistakes. A BURROWS field repre- 
sentative is near you, get his recommendation 
before you buy. BURROWS is your complete 
source for any and all equipment used in the 
grain, feed and seed trades. Write us now! 


BAG 
CON Ve YOr 
BY 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 








REFER TO 


THE BURROWS CATALOG 1316-C Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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CHLORTETRACYCLINE 








COMPANY FINE CHEMICALS DIvisS 


You and your poultry customers know that stress and 


illness in laying flocks cause drops in egg production, 
shorten the productive period and decrease 
hatchability. 


What is today’s most effective way to help your 
poultrymen keep egg production up? Recommend 
“high levels” of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline, 


Recent tests have shown that laying mashes 
containing “high levels” of AUREOMYCIN aid 
flocks in withstanding stress, help prevent disease. 
Hens maintain high egg production over a 
longer period, 


AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline is available to 
feed manufacturers and feed mixers in 
AUROFAC® Feed Supplements. 





SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YO K20.N.¥, 
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advantage of the complex mixture 
the simple? 


| 
| 
over | 
| 


Dairymen at North Carolina State 
Agriculture Experiment Station (un- 


published data, 1954) 


compared 


simple concentrate mixture with 
complex one (Table 4) as a supple 
ment to a poor quality roughags 
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EARLY METHODS 


for grinding evolved slowly. It took hundreds 
of years for the transition from the saddlestone 
to the lever mill, The Greek Delian mill, utiliz- 
ing the revolving lever principle, was made of 
blocks of lava bound together. The mill had 
no true hopper and had only a small space 
between the two rings. The outer ring rested 
directly on the inner ring. 





Mopern WAY TO GRIND 


is with rotary hammermills equipped 
with Pacal Hammers and Hammermill 
Clusters—the sure way to get the grind 
you want with just the right quality. 
And, Pacal Hammers are 
heat-treated to give you 3 to 
4 times more wear. \ 


Phone Midway 6-9456 


or write Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. () 


County Road B and Walnut St., Adjoining 
Highway 36, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


Duluth, M fa @ Billings, Mont 
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U.S. No. 2 and 3 timothy hay, fed 
free choice. The mixtures were fed 
at the rate of 1 lb. per 3.5 lb. of 4% 
fat-corrected-milk (FCM). 
fable 1—Compartson of Concentrate Mix 
tures Fed as Supplements to a 
Low Grade Hay 
I Complex mixture 
it (jround corr 
jround oats 
Wheat brar i¢ 
Joybean of] mea 1¢ 
Linseed oil meal l 
ottonseed meal 100 
rn gluten feed 1 
wn dist, dry 
olubles 100 
5 tained 26 It fd 
in pt ib. of ltodize 
la } ach group received 
' ent 


The average daily milk yields over 
a 10-week period were 19.8 lb. FCM 
from the simple mixture and 20.8 |b 
FCM from the complex mixture. The 
difference not significant sta- 
tistically. Unfortunately, the levels of 
milk production were low, and 
the duration of the trial was too short 
to provide a critical test. In the ab- 
sence of conclusive experimental! data 
kinds of concentrate mixtures 
that be fed most profitably as 
supplements to poor quality rough- 
the dairymen and the feed man- 
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Also a 
Continuous Source 
of Corn Distillers 

Wi OL 


Copyright 1955 - 


the answer to your need for 





CORN DISTILLERS 


SOLUBLES 


@® GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION’S increased 


production assures continuous supply. 


@ FREE-FLOWING Solulac will not cake or set-up in bag 


or bin. Easy mixing. 


® PRICED to give you the nutritional advantage of 


solubles at less cost. 


@ AVAILABLE in 50 or 190 Ib. bags . 


. or bulk carloads. 


Average analysis of SOLULAC 


Protein 26% 
Fat 8% 
Fiber 9% 
Riboflavin 8 mgs./lb. 


* While the foreseeable supply is gt 
or call for y 


od, it's not unlimited 


Pantothenic 

Acid 8 mgs./ib. 
Niacin 50 mgs./Ib. 
Choline 2000 mgs./Ib. 


sO wire 


ur allocation for future months 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


TELEPHONE AM 3-132) 


Riboflavin—Vitamin B-12 


TWX-495 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Primary Fermentation Products 


GP.101, sOuTCE whey ‘ | ther 


unidentified grotu th factors 


| 


| 


continue to be plagued 


ufacturers will 
with opinions 


Direct Control Needed 


The logical policy to follow in bal- 
ancing dairy rations is to improve 
the concentrate mixture as the 
roughage becomes poorer. Thus, the 


well-informed feed man engaged in 
custom grinding and mixing, particu- 
larly when the processing is done on 
the farm, has an opportunity to sur- 
vey the available roughage, appraise 
the productivity of the herd and, 
therefrom, formulate mixtures and 
recommend feeding programs to ef- 
fect improvement 

Although the feed manufacturer 
may merchandise simple mixtures as 
well as complex, recommendations 
on which to may be hazardous 
unless direct contact made 
with the dairyman 

How much concentrate mixture 
should be used to supplement rough- 


use 


can be 


ages? Among the many problems 
faced by the dairy farmer who is 
attempting to improve his feed ef- 


ficiency, one of the most important 
is that of determining the most eco- 


nomical combinations and levels at 
which to feed concentrates and 
roughages to dairy cows. Hoglund 
(Mich. State College Ag. Econ. Re- 
port No. 620, 1955) pointed out that 
from an economic standpoint, there 
is no one most profitable level of 
feeding 

The major factors that determine 
the optimum ratios of concentrates 
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© Leadership Research | 


© Quality Control 





® Outstanding Facilities 


@ Quick Service | 


Trace Mineral Premixes . lodized- 
Mangenesed Calcium (any desired lev- 
el) . . . Manganesed Caicium (any de- 
sired level) Electro (free-flowing) 
Calcium Pellet Machine Calcium 

Regular (plain) Calcium Dust- 
less (plain) Calcium . Shelimaker 
| Calcium Grit . . . Barn-Brite (Barniime,. 


= Write —Wire—Phone 





Calcium Carbonate Co. 


|. for Better Growth 


OMAHA, MEBRASKA 
325 WOW. Bldg 


CHICAGO 6, TLL 
2722 W. Adems 


CARTHAGE, MO. 
Bex 409 
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HAVE THAT 


“EXTRA SOMETHING” 
NEEDED IN HIGH QUALITY 
POULTRY & HOG FEEDS 


Write for Detailed 
Information Today! 


| NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


30 WN. LA SALLE ST CHICAGO 2, TLL 








Every Good Feed 
Get your supplies from 
HENRY K. FAUST 


Successor to King Brothers & Co. 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 
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Furnish GROWTH POWER For Sure 








Modern high-energy broiler feeds require specific vita- 
min supplementation for maximum performance and 
economy. Merck Vitamin Mixtures are quality-controlled 
—an important adjunct to your own quality-control 
program. 

The carriers of Merck Vitamin Mixtures are not by- 
products, but are field-proved materials, selected through 
research to provide top performance in feed mill use. An 
extensive testing program has confirmed the compatibil- 
ity of Merck feed ingredients with other ingredients 
normally used in feed formulations. 

Merck Vitamin Mixtures are quickly available from 
convenient shipping points. 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 
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WEW FACILITIES AT ST. LOUIS, exclusively de- 
voted to the feed industry, enable Merck to offer supplements 
in a wide range of specifications to meet your needs. By 
making Merck—the world’s foremost producer of vitamins 
—your prime source of supply for these products, you are 
sure of getting the best quality available. You also save 
time and simplify purchasing, 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW SERGEY 
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In which we wish our 
TUXEDO DEALERS 


A HAPPY THANKSGIVING 


Tuts is a bit early for it, but it's become sort of a 
yearly custom for us to send Thanksgiving Greetings 
to our Tuxedo Dealers through Feedstufis each year. 


Some folks might think it foolish and sentimental! of us 
to take paid space in a magazine just to say that when 
we bow our heads next Thursday and give thanks for a 
good year, we'll also include appreciation for the Tuxedo 
Dealers who helped make that good year come around 
the way it did. 

Some folks might think that instead of Thanksgiving 
wishes we ought to be delivering a sales talk about 
Tuxedo Dairy and Tuxedo Calf Feed because this is the 
season for it. 

Somehow, though, we don’t think so. One of the biggest 
reasons for the growth of our Company, we believe, is 
the genuine “family” feeling that exists between our 
dealers and ourselves. 

And when the members of your family can't all be 
together around the table, what do you do? You send 
‘erm a message saying you're thinking about 'em 





HAPPY THANKSGIVING, TUXEDO DEALERS! 


OHIO 


THE EARLY & 


TUXEDO FEEDS 


FOR LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 


DANIEL COMPANY, CINCINNATI 3, 





Our 74th Year 











to roughages are relative cost of nu- 
trients available in concentrates and 
in roughages; price relationships be- 
tween feed and milk; the productive 
capacity of the cows, and the qual- 
ity of roughages fed. 

Though economically all these 
items are important, nutritionally 
roughage quality is of primary con- 
cern. As shown in Table 5, the poorer 
the quality of roughage in the diet, 
the greater is the response in milk 
production when increased quantities 
of grain are fed. Good economic judg- 
ment and feeding know-how are nec- 
essary to determine the most profita- 
ble levels to feed. 

Table 5—Additional Quantities of Milk Pro- 
duced When Variable Quantities of Grain 


and Three Qualities of 
Are Fed Good 


Additional pounds of milk pro- 


Total duced for each 100 Ib. of grain fed 
grain Excelient Medium Poor 

fed roughage roughage roughage 

0 ‘ 

600 109 154 171 
1,000 88 114 138 
1,600 73 96 116 
2,000 62 80 100 
3,600 62 7 a6 
3,000 44 66 73 
3,600 36 46 62 
4,000 a6 62 
4,500 42 
6,000 4 

*Ffrom report by C. R. Hogiund, Mich. 


State College Agric. Econ. No. 620, 19656 


Low-Grade Roughages 

A discussion of quality of rough- 
ages invariably raises the question of 
whether or not corncobs and other 
low-grade roughages may be fed 
profitably for milk production. The 
answer to this question is not clear- 
cut, but experimental observations 
at the Indiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (Jour. Dairy Sci., 36: 
581, 1953) indicated that a mixture 
of ground corncobs with one of the 
“Purdue supplements” did not main- 
tain milk yields of cows producing 
only 25 to 30 lb. of milk daily so 
well as did rations containing either 
alfalfa hay or alfalfa hay and silage. 

Similar investigations at the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion (Jour. Dairy Sci., 36:581, 1953) 
indicated that for cows averaging 
between 37 and 41 Ib. of 4% fat- 
corrected milk daily, the replacement 
of part of the alfalfa-grass hay with 
corncobs also reduced the milk pro- 
duction slightly. 

These findings indicate that corn- 
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Manganese helps in many ways 


It helps chicks gain faster 


hicks Qrow {ctor 


when feed contains MAWN GAN ES | =f 


When feed is fortified with Tecmangam, it is fortified 


with manganese—a necessary growth element. 


It protects against 


it reduces shell 


breakage. It increases egg production and hatchability. 


Free-flowing, non-dusting Tecmangam is the clean, 
economical way to add manganese to feeds deficient in 
it contains 70% manganese sulphate, is 
completely soluble and readily assimilated. Use at least 


one pound per ton of feed 


dot fOCMANGAM 


Beastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., xinaseorr. TENNESSEE. subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company | 





cobs cannot be used advantageously 
as a major part of the ration of 
high-producing dairy cows. The same 
likely is true of other low-grade 
roughages such as straw, stover and 
cottonseed hulls. Certainly, incor- 
poration of these low-grade rough- 
ages in the commercial! concentrate 
mixture can hardly be justified. 

What are the extremes of rough- 
ages and concentrates in the diet 
of dairy cows? Local circumstances 
that may be due to milk marketing 
conditions or to difficulties in obtain- 
ing the roughages or the concen- 
trates desired give rise to needs for 
feeding abnormal! ratios. The possible 
extremes extend from all roughage 
to all concentrates. 

All roughage—Physiologically, high 
producing cows may maintain a good 
state of health and good level of pro- 
duction on a good roughage diet 
(high grade legume hay and corn 
silage) providing that the diet is sup- 
plemented with phosphorus. Hoglund 
estimated that Holstein cows having 
a basic producing ability of 10,000 Ib 
of 3.5% milk could produce 7,500 Ib 
annually on a roughage diet. This 
may be profitable but may not be a 
means of maximizing net returns. 

Observations at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment State indicate 
that supplemental grains provide not 
only a concentrated source of en- 
ergy but also aid in developing con- 
ditions whereby the combination of 
feeds enhance utilization efficiency. 
For cows that do not have the feed 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Asen.; Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 928 Des Moines Bidg., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa, 

Nov. 26-26—~ American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Ohleago; sec,, W. M. Beeson, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Dec, 2-8—Arkansas Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs; sec., James Dunaway, P.O. 
Box 549, Little Rock, Ark. 

Dec. 5-6—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dekota, Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
Olt ©. Anderson, 827 Citizens Bldg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 

Dec, 8-0— North Carolina Feed 
‘ianufacturers Assn. Nutrition Con- 
ference; College Union Bildg., N.C. 
State College, Raleigh; sec., William 


Hoyle, Laurinburg Milling Co., Laur- 
inburg, N.O. 










































































dan. 6-i—Hansas Seed Dealers 
Asen.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Oase, 901 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Jan. 9-10—Kansas State Formula 
Feed Conference; Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan; chmn., Dr. F. W. 
Atkeson, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Asen.; Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., H. B. Hening, P.O. 
Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Jan, 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Asen.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 28—Nevada Feed Conference; 
Univ. of Nev., Reno; chmn., Dr. J. F. 
Kidwell, U. of Nev., Reno, Nev. 

dan, 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
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Dealers Asen.; Olaypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 28-25—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo; chmn., Irving J. Mork, North 
Dekota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
ND. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 
and Egg Asen.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Jan. 26-28—American Dehydrators 
Asen.; Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Oal.; exec. V. P., Joseph Chrismar, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


apolis; sec., Alfred E, Eisenmenger, 
2200 University Ave. St. Paul 14, 
Minn. 

Feb. 7-8—Utah Nutrition and Pro- 
duction Conference; Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan; sec., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Anima) Husbandry 
Dept., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, 
Utah. 


Feb. 12-14—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
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and Seed Dealers Asen.; Laramie, 
Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17 — Washington State Feed 
Asen.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima; sec. 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec., R. B. Kel- 
ley, 605 Bining Exchange Bidg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Gram & Feed 
Dealers Asen.; Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo; sec., L. E. Folsom, 222 
Chatham Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23 — Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst. Nutrition School; Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke, Va.; chmn., Paul M. 
Reaves, V. P. L., Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 27-28 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
Oity; exec. V. P., Lioyd 8S. Larson, 
20 West Ninth Street Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 7 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; sec., Lawrence Carpenter, 
1282 Enquirer Bidg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

March 15-16 — Oregon Feed and 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland; sec., Leon Jackson, 
809 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 


| Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 


bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Il. 

March 22-23—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Mfrs.; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; chmn., 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 

April 6-7-——Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth; sec, Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bidg., Fort Worth 2, Tex. 

April 12-14—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John F. 
Gilmore, 1400 Tenth St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 


April 16-17—Nebraska Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, 917 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

May 3-5— Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Oase, 901 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 21-22 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association; Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 
19 S. Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 

May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Tl. 

June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
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New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 
liam-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tama State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

dune 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallicop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-19 — Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union 
Bidg., Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

dune 28-80—Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Hotel Reanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 
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St. Regis Paper Sales 
Reach New Peak Level 


NEW YORK — Sales and net in- 
come of St. Regis Paper Co. reached 
levels during the first nine 
months of 1955. Sales in that period 
were at $179,612,612, compared with 
$149,430,676, in the comparable 
period of 1954. 

The company points out that about 
half of this increase was due to sales 
of subsidiaries acquired during the 
year—Michigan Panelyte Molded 
Plastics, Inc., and Pollock Paper 
Corp. sales being consolidated from 
the dates of acquisition. The increase 
ilso reflects inclusion of nine months 
sales of Superior Paper Products Co 
iinst six months sales included 
in 1954. The rest of the increase wag 
due to a higher rate of operation in 
illy all mills and plants. 

The company reported net income 
for the first nine months of this year, 
after provision for income taxes, at 
$13,175,434, compared with $11,456,- 
784 the like period of last year 
The irrent earnings were equal to 
$2.15 per share of common stock on 
),932,478 shares, compared with $2.01 
earned in the first nine months of 
1954 5,467,428 shares. 

However. the company points out, 
the ve months’ consolidated earn- 
1955 included only six 
mont earnings for Michigan, and 
four months’ earnings for Pollock. 

Directors of the company have de- 
clared a dividend of 45¢ a share on 
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the common stock, payable 
stockholders of record Oct. 
will bring the total dividend 
ments for 1955 to $1.80 a share in 
comparison with $157% for 1954. 

The board also has — the regu- 
ong quarterly dividend 
share on the preferred stock, pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1956, to holders of record 
Dee. 2. 


Dec. 1 to 
29. 


purchasing the common stock of 
General Container Corp. of Cleve- 
land 


—_— 


COMPLETION DATE NEAR 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 
new $110,000 feed and seed plant at 
the Red Rock, (Okla.) Cooperative 
Elevator is expected to be completed 
in December. Bob Case, manager, said 
the new plant will greatly expand 
feed mixing and seed facilities of the 
company and will provide a drive-in 
service. < 
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No. 5340—Mastitis 
Treatment 


Trade name of a new animal health 
product produced by the Dr. LeGear 
Medicine Co. is Hypo-Zyme-6. The 
company announcement states that 
the product is for treatment for mas- 
titis, for both acute and chronic cases. 
It claims a special enzyme action 
that aids in mastitis treatment. A 
disposable hypo-syringe is provided. 
The products come available in a 
shelf display or in a box display. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No, 5340 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this newspaper. 


No. 5339—Molasses 
Mixer 


A molasses mixer has been added 
by the Fort Worth Steel & Machinery 
Co. to its line of feed mill machinery. 
The mixer has a feeder designed to 
control the flow of material to the 
mixing drum, ty of the feeder 
can be changed _ manually setting 
the v pulleys on the 
in ‘agate The 6 6-ft. blending cham- 
ber has a door which is secured with 
fast-operating manual fasteners, for 
quick access to the interior. Feeder 
and mixing drum shafts are mounted 
on self-aligning flange ball bearings. 
Mixing paddies are constructed of 
heavy steel and are bolted to the 
shaft, Mixing time of material can be 
changed by re-setting the paddles. 
With 35-pound-per-cubic-foot ma- 
terial, the mixer should produce ap- 
proximately 90 to 120 hundred-pound 
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bags of feed per hour with 10 to 25% 
molasses content, its manufacturer 
claims. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 5339 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mai! 


No. 5336—Drug 
Application 


The Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
has available without charge litera- 
ture describing its “50” series of 
packaging and applying poultry me- 
dicinals. The company’s “50” series 
includes a list of drugs that have 
been pre-measured, according to the 
manufacturer, with “precision ac- 
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curacy and designated for use spe- 
cifically with the 50-gal. system.’ The 
company’s suggested method of drug 
application is to pour the pre-meas- 
ured dosage into the 50-gal. drum 
filled with water and 50 gal. of ac- 
curately measured medicated water 
are obtained. “Overdosage, under- 
dosage of drugs, which may cause 
sickness or flock mortality is over- 
come by this method,” the Vineland 
firm added. Secure the literature by 
checking No. 5336 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5337—Bulk-Bag 
Feed Body 


bulk-and-bag feed body, 
“DU-ALL,” has been in- 
the Baughman Mfg. Co. 
The all-purpose body has front-end 
discharge which, according to the 
manufacturer, offers better weight 
distribution of the body and provide 
better visibility for the driver. The 
body interior is of unobstructed de- 
sign, to permit maximum load in 
minimum space. Discharge features 
include: Hydraulically operated dis- 
charge auger with a 6-in. screw. It 


A new 
named the 
troduced by 


is raised and lowered by means of a 
manually operated hydraulic ram. 
Swivel positioning is done by hand 
operation. The 9-in. body and vertical 
augers are driven by power take-off. 
The feed grate sets over the body 
auger for bulk feed and serves as 
floor support for bag feed. The unit 
is available in four body lengths: 8 
ft., 10 ft., 12 ft. and 14 ft. For addi- 
tional information check No. 5337 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 5338—Feeder 
Units 


Three new feeder units have been 
announced by the Brower Manufac- 
turing Co, Brower No. 249 giant 
round feeder is designed for birds of 
all ages—two week old chicks up to 
finished broilers or laying hens. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, one 
filling handles 125 broilers for a week. 
Features of the feeder include a 3- 
position adjustment to regulate feed 


flow. A clip on feeder top is provided 
for hanging top on edge of hopper 


when filling. No. 50J—50-lb. “Jiffi- 
just” hanging feeder and No. 20J— 
20-lb. “Jiffijust” hanging feeder both 
feature a speedy, non-slip, 5-position 
feed flow adjustment. Other features 
include a 3-point suspension design 
which, according to the manufacturer, 
makes the 2-piece bottom pan extra 
rigid so it cannot sag or become 
loose. Secure more complete details 
by checking No. 5338 on the coupon 


No. 5341—Seed 
Treater 


The model KS-5 is a new auto- 
matic seed treater for the application 
of Panogen liquid seed disinfectant, 
it has been announced by Panogen, 
Inc. The mode! is designed for liquid 
seed treatment of wheat, oats, bariey, 
flax, cotton, etc. V-belts have been 
replaced by a new roller chain drive 
and speed reduction gear. The only 
V-belt used drives a fan which re- 





moves dust and fumes. The treater 
employs a modified “dip” measuring 
device. The model is rated at 350 
bushels per hour capacity. Dimen- 
sions are: Height 43% in., length 
51% in., width 32% in, Secure more 
complete details by checking No. 5341 
on the coupon and mailing it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5824—Plastic 12-qt. container 
for calf product, National Vitamin 
Products Co. 

No. 8798—Care and maintenance 
of concrete floors, National Sanitary 
Supply Assn. 

No. 5808—Molasses mixer, Duplex 
Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 68309—Accounts receivable 
plan, Remington Rand. 

No. 5810—Hammermill, 
Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5811—Automatic seed treater, 
Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5812—Chronic respiratory dis- 
ease product, Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories. 

No. 53138—Liquid vitamin A palmi- 
tate for adqueous dispersions, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 53815—Bulk feed body, Helm 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5816—Torula yeast for feeds, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

No. 56317—Feed mixer, Wenger 
Mixer Mfg. Co. 

No. 5320—Salt drum promotion, In- 
ternational Salt Co. 

No. 5822—-Calf creep feeder, Brow- 
er Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5828—-Grain and roughage stor- 
age unit, A. O. Smith Corp. 

No. 5825—52-ft. tubular grain ele- 
vator, West Fargo Manufacturing Co 

No. 53828—Pressure sensitive tape 
for patching multiwall bags, Behr- 
Manning Division, Norton Co. 

No. 5829—F older on portable form- 
ula feed blender, Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5830—Plastic base material to 
coat boxcars, J. W. Mortell Co. 
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Letters to the Editor 








To the Editor: 

I hold your magazine in very high 
regard and read it with considerable 
interest and get a lot of information 
that is very helpful to us out of it. 
However, I was a little bit disappoint- 
ed in the “Uncle Tom’s Feed Fables” 
article (in the Oct. 15 issue); it would 
have been excellent if the writer had 
left out the two paragraphs which I 
have outlined. 

(The “Feed Fables” said, in part: 
“I've sat around with a bunch of 
farmers and tried to look smart when 
they're talkin’ about contour plowing, 
fertilizer, different kinds of hay, farm 
machinery and such things when it’s 
all Greek as far as I’m concerned. .. . 
That's their everyday business and 
they are experts on such subjects, 
but in the technical side of feeds they 


just don’t have the time or the op- 
portunity to keep up... .”) 

If I had a salesman working for me 
that was as completely ignorant 


about contour plowing, fertilizer, dif- 
ferent kinds of hay and farm ma- 
chinery as you indicate in this article, 
he certainly would have no place in 
my organization; and I do not be- 
lieve that anyone interested in Sales 
to farmers, and particularly feeds, 
could do an intelligent job if they did 
not know anything about the indi- 
cated subjects. How, in the name of 
heaven, could feed salesmen intelli- 
gently advise a man on his feeding 
problems if they didn’t know the dif- 
ferent kinds of hay. 

I constantly emphasize the impor- 
tance of the men in our sales organi- 
zations becoming as familiar as pos- 
sible with all phases of agriculture 
so that they can sit down and in- 
telligently discuss the farmer’s prob- 
lem with him and attempt to assist 
him in solving it. 

I don’t mean to imply that a sales- 
man should have the highly trained 
specialized knowledge of all phases 
of farming, but he certainly should 
be familiar with the basic principles 
and practices. Also the materials used 
by the farmer to feed his livestock. 

L. W. McCallum 
Agricultural Equipment Co. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


_— 
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Wheat Quota Violator 


Refuses to Pay Lien 


OIL CITY, PA. — A 46-year-old 
dairy farmer near here who planted 
more than his wheat quota acreage 
has been ordered to pay a $404 lien 
that the U.S. government has placed 
against his farm, or have his farm 
sold 

Farmer Harmon has said he won't 
pay 

The trouble started when Mr. Har- 
mon was told by government agents 
that he could sow only nine acres to 
wheat. He went ahead and planted 
24 acres to feed his cattle. 

The Vanango County Agricultural 
Stabilization and Soil Conservation 
Committee reported to the state 
headquarters after two of its mem- 
bers had talked with Mr. Harmon. 
The information was passed to Wash- 
ington where officials decided Mr. 
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Harmon owed $357 in penalties. The 
US. district attorney in Pittsburgh 
tacked on $47 for costs. 

Mr. Harmon said, “I have never 
had any part of subsidy. I have made 
my own way. I'll be darned if I think 
this allotment and subsidy business 
is right or American.” While the 
government decides what to do about 
his refusal to pay, Mr. Harmon, his 
wife and their 12 children are con- 
tinuing to work the farm and feed 
the dairy herd. 


Colorado Danlece 
Plan Convention 


DENVER, COLO.—The 13th an- 
nual convention of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. 
will be held Feb. 19-21 at the Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel here it was announced 
this week by Tom Wark, president 
of the association. 

R. B. Kelley, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bidg., Denver 2, is secretary of the 
organization. 
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SUPPLEMENTING ROUGHAGES 


(Continued from page 50) 





capacity to consume and process suf- 
ficient roughages to provide nutrients 
to meet the milk producing capacity, 
Hoglund stated “it is doubtful if 
there is any roughage produced to- 
day that is of such high nutritive 
value that it can economically be 
substituted for all the grain in the 
ration.” 

Low-roughage diets—As previously 
indicated, roughages are differentiat- 
ed from concentrates by physical 
properties as well as by chemical. 
The dispensability of some of the 





unique characteristics of roughage In 
the diet of dairy cows has been sub- 
jected to extensive investigation in 
recent years. Though cows are able 
to survive and to produce on an all- 
concentrate diet, generally physiolog- 
ical disturbances, such as impaired 
and depraved appetites and reduc- 
tions in milk yield but more par- 
ticularly in fat, are manifested. 
Reduction in fat percentage has 
been noted by researchers in this 
country and in England either when 
the roughage intake per cow is re- 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 
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Better, | Longer, Safer Service with Strong-Scott Manlifts 


New Aluminum Manilift Is Sturdy, Lightweight, 
Fireproof, Non-Corrosive and Weatherproof 






































The photo at the top of the left 
hand column shows the Strong-Scott 
Aluminum Manlift, which boasts 
qualities not found on other manlifts. 
It's sturdy—it’s lightweight—it’'s safe 
—it’s fireproof—it’s non-corrosive- 
and it’s weatherproof. (This is espe- 
cially important whenever the man- 
lift is used outside with grain storage 
tanker.) These advantages enable the 
Strong-Scott Aluminum Manlift to 
give better, longer and safer service 
than any other manlift on the mar- 
ket. Operation and safety features 
are illustrated in the middle of the 
left hand column. 


LARGE SURFACE MAIN BRAKES 


During normal operation the lift 
can quickly and easily be stopped by 
the large surface main brakes. These 
are activated by a foot pedal on the 
floor of the car. As long as the oper- 
ator keeps his foot on this pedal, the 
car can be moved. But as soon as he 
removes his foot, the main brakes 
are activated and the car comes to 
an immediate halt. 

DUAL SAFETY BRAKES 

The Strong-Scott Manlifts are also 
equipped with safety brakes on the 
top of the car. If, for some reason, 
the cable which holds the counter- 
weight should break, heavy, high-ten- 
sion springs immediately activate 
these safety brakes. Al! Strong-Scott 
Manlifts feature safety brakes on 
BOTH sides. This insures absolute 
safety. 

BRAKES ARE ADJUSTABLE 


All four brakes on the Strong-Scott 
Manlifts are self-adjusting for un- 
evenness in the guide rails. Also, each 





ANTI-SKID FLOOR 
PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 


An additional safety feature of the 
Strong-Scott Aluminum Manlift is 
the anti-skid coating on the car floor. 
Other metal manilifts may become 
quite slippery, but this special coat- 
ing permits the operator to move 
about without worry, even if there is 
dust or water on the floor of the 
maniift. 





STRONG-SCOTT WOODEN MANLIFT 

The Strong-Scott Wooden Manlift 
has many of the outstanding features 
of the aluminum lift. Illustrated at 
the bottom of the left hand column 
is a typical wooden lift. 





brake can be adjusted manually. The 
brake action is actuated by an eccen- 
tric gear which with the design of 
the brake shoe causes the holding ac- 
tion to increase as the load increases 
Brake shafts are square and set in 
square holes in the gear, This pre- 
vents alippage which might occur 
with round shafts. 


SOLID SIDE PANELS 

Another interesting safety feature 
of the Strong-Scott Aluminum Man- 
lift is found in the design of the car. 
Unlike most manilifts, the Strong- 
Scott Aluminum Car has solid panels 
on two sides. These sides protect the 
operator against injury from the ele- 
vator legs, machinery or whatever is 
alongside the lift travel. 


SPECIAL SAFETY GATES 

The two open sides of the alumin- 
um manlift car are equipped with 
special safety gates. Each gate con- 
sists of a bar, hinged to one side of 
the car, which can be lowered across 
the opening when the manlift is in 
use, to protect the operator. 
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For further details on the Strong- 
Scott Aluminum or Wooden Manlifts 
write to the Sales Department at the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for a New 
Product Bulletin. 








The 
STRONG-SCOTT 
MFG. CO. 

451 Taft St. N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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A New Way to Increase Your Feed Sales 








duced below 4 or 5 lb. daily or when 
the roughage is finely ground. Simi- 
lar reductions have been noted under 
field conditions when roughages were 
reduced and compensatory increases 
in concentrates were effected. Thus, 
in practice apparently the dairy cow 
ration should contain more than 5 Ib. 
of roughage daily. 


Inadequate Acetic Acid 


Recent explorations of the problem 
have revealed that the probable cause 
of the drop im fat percentage is in- 
adequate acetic acid production in 
the rumen. Direct addition of sodium 
acetate (1 Ib. daily) to the concen- 
trate mixture (Jour. Dairy Sci., 38: 
310, 1955) restored the fat level but 
did not effect increases above the 
norma! level. The practical use of 
sodium acetate in concentrates for 
dairy cows remains to be established. 

Further investigations by English 
workers (Jour. Dairy Res., 22:10, 
1955) demonstrated that in diets con- 
taining the same low amount, 4 lb. 
daily, of hay (and hence have the 









Equip your truck with a modern, hydraulic Simonsen Unloader 
WRITE TODAY 


SIMONSEN MFG. DEPT. F. S$. QUIMBY, IOWA 


























engtokohe PROFI I S 
Approx. 22 Lbs. 
Your Grit sales go up when zee Display-Feature-and 


Sell Easy to Stack, Self Feeding GRAN-I-GRIT 
Feeder Packs. They SAVE Poultry Raisers, Dealers 
and jobbers both Time and Labor handling heavy 
Bags and release valuable storage space. 
GRAN-1-GRIT HAS EVE APPEAL 
have proven that 


authorities 
«++ @8 mach 
one over 





GRINDS FEED FINER 
GRAN-I-GRIT, with its sharper grinding edges, grinds feed 
finer in the gizzard. Finer grinding of feed releases more 
nutrients from the grains and grasses that birds consume. 


BETTER USE OF FEED 
Because GRAN-I-GRIT releases extra nutrients from feed, 
your birds get more body-building nourishment. Pullets de- 
velop bigger, stronger and faster with less feed and when in 
production they produce the same number of. eggs with LESS 
FEED AND WITH LESS COST. 
These extra nutrients also help speed the growth and feed 
conversion of broilers. Faster growth and quicker marketing 
of broilers means better profits 
USED BY LEADING POULTRY BREEDERS 
Leading poultry breeders and Top commercial egg producers 
use GRAN-I-GRIT. They know how GRAN-I-GRIT helps 
improve livability of chicks, growing stock and layers, and 
how GRAN-I-GRIT’s New King Size Feeder Pack is unbeat- 
able where birds are separated into breeding pens. 
GET THE FACTS 
Write for our GRAN-I-GRIT Free Booklet that tells how 
GRAN.-I-GRIT Makes Poultry Raisers More Money and How 
GRAN-I-GRIT will Step Up your Grit Sales. Gives full 
details on retail and jobber opportunities. 


GRAN-1-ORIT ts packed tm 16 Ib. and King Size oy 
mately ff tb.) Peeder Packs and 25, &@, 80 Paper 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION acm catouks 
— TREO LT LL 


| same physical properties of 





“bulki- 
ness” or “fibrousness”) and supplied 
similar amounts of starch, the nature 
of the starch determined whether the 
diet affected the milk fat percent- 
age. Flake maize effected a greater 
reduction than did either maize meal 
or dredge corn (a mixture of barley 
and oats). 

The authors postulated that the 
flaking process, involving rupturing 
of the starch granules and dextriniz- 
ing by passage between heated rolls, 
may adversely affect the bacterial 
metabolism in the fore - stomach 
Thus, insufficient acetic acid may be 
formed to maintain the fat percent- 
age in the milk. If this explanation 
is substantiated, the preparation of 
concentrates to supplement rough- 
ages may necessitate increased con- 
sideration of the processing of the 
ingredients as well as the provision 
of different kinds and amounts 


Summary 

The kinds and the amounts of nu- 
trients needed to supplement rough- 
ages in the diet of the dairy cow de- 
pend on the total nutrient needs of 
the cow, and the nutrients supplied 
by roughages—the basal component 
of the dairy ration. 

Since these two items are sub- 
ject to wide variations, the task of 
adjusting diets to individual cows 
becomes overwhelmingly impractical; 
thus feeding programs usually are 
adopted on the basis of the herd. 

In the preparation of commercial 
concentrate mixtures for populations 
of dairy cows, the feed manufacturer 
must make several basic assumptions: 
that the ability of the cows to pro- 
duce is such that the cows can utilize 
concentrate feeds profitably; that 
most of the dairymen attempt to fol- 
low modern hsubandry practices, and 
that marked digressions from stand- 
ard feeding recommendations in pro- 
viding roughages will be considered 
by the dairyman in his deciding upon 
amounts of concentrate to feed as 
well as upon kinds of nutrients in 
the mixture 

Insurance of success in the use of 
supplemental concentrates necessi- 
tates using the feeds within the 
framework of the listed assumptions. 
Thus, if the dairyman does not have 
an acceptable program, one should 
accompany the sale of the concen- 
trate feed. (Sound information is an 
essential ingredient in any roughage 
supplement.) 

The current increase in custom 
preparation of dairy feeds on the 
farm presents a challenging opportu- 
nity to the well-trained dealer. With- 
in the limits of present knowledge 
he can “design” the concentrate to 
fit the roughage available. He may 
then give directions for the construc- 
tion of a sound feeding program 
by adjusting the amounts of the 
roughage and the “tailored” concen- 
trates fed. 

The usual! adjustments considered 
in the formulation of concentrates 
to supplement roughages of known 
quality are amount of protein, amount 
of vitamin A activity and kinds and 
amounts of minerals. 
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Now, you can sell a dairy herd nutrition 
program based on results...results that are 


demonstrated in better feed conversion, 
higher herd averages, steadier production 
and improved vigor and appearance. 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program is years ahead, 
but thoroughly field-proved on thousands 
of animals coast-to-coast. It includes bal- 
anced, fortified feed formulas designed for 
high-efficiency performance in dairy nutri- 


SALES APPEAL 


for your 
DAIRY FEEDS 


STEP AHEAD OF COMPETITION 
with DAWE’S 
PROVEN RUMINANT PROGRAM 


tion. It is in keeping with the trends exem- 
plified by research work at leading state 
experiment stations. 


Feed manufacturers employing the Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program are experiencing a 
new era in dairy feed sales and customer 
satisfaction. It is a volume-building pro- 
gram, including nutrition, merchandising 
and sales training assistance, for progress- 
ive feed manufacturers who seek leader- 
ship in the field of dairy feed sales. 


Learn how you can profit through Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program. Mail the coupon to- 
day. There is no obligation. 


ALSO COMPLETE PROGRAMS FOR 
BEEF CATTLE—POULTRY—SWINE 
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4800 $. Richmond $1., Dept. FS-115 





Dawe’s Ruminant Program represents years of re- 
search and field testing to bring to dairymen ad- 
vancements in nutrition on a par with those available 
to raisers of poultry and swine. 





Chicegeo 32, Ilinels 





Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send me full information on Dawe's Ruminant Program. 


————— — 
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ADDRESS 
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IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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,000,000 cons of Cura-phos® 
been used by the feed industry. 
is economical, natural source of 
phosphorus comes only from Cura- 
cao Island in the West Indies. Every 
ton is guaranteed to contain at least 
ed phorus and 31% calcium, 
and the fluorine content of less than 
00.5% meets the American Feed 
Control Officials’ definition of a low 
fluorine rock phosphate. 


Uniform, free-flowing Cura-phos is 
used by many leading manufacturers 
to fortify epee! swine and cattle 
feeds. Stocks of 100 Ib. bags are con- 
veniently located at Norfolk, Va., 
Jacksonville, Fla., New Orleans, La. 
and Newark, N. J. Service is fast 
and dependable. 
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Biological availability is an impor- 
tant factor in determining which 
phasphorus supplement to use for 
your feeds, The high biological 
availability of the phosphorus in 
Cura-phos has been proved again in 
new test work on chicks, carried out 
by the Lime Crest Research Labora- 
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. tory. Write today for a concise sum- 
id mary of the report on these recent 
a. tests. 


xsesee « BURA-PHOS 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 
501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. 
$5 Mariecta St, Adanta, Ga. 
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high in energy value, and to obtain 
preliminary evidence of the effect of 
supplementary fat on this require- 


ment, 
Experimental Work 

The basie ration used in all ex- 
periments is shown in Table 1. Pro- 
tein level was controlled by varying 
the amounta of corn and soybean 
meai, all other components remaining 
constant. 

Single Comb White Leghorn pullets, 
hatched in March or April, were used 
in all experiments, They were housed 
in small floor pens and fed the all- 
mash rations, grit and oyster shell 
id libitum, No culling was practiced. 








In the first two experiments, a strain 
having a mature body weight of ap- 
proximately 5 lb. was employed: in 
the third experiment, a strain of 
small Leghorns having a matyre body 
weight of about 4 lb. was used. Each 
experiment covered a period of 10 or 
11 months beginning in the fall and 
extending through the {f llowing 
August. Observations were made of 
rate of egg production (calculated on 
a hen-day basis), feed consun ption 
body weight changes and eg; Zz 
Experiment 1: This experiment was 
conducted with three groups of 35 
White Leghorn pullets housed in floor 
pens. They were fed experimental 








ngion, Oregem 
Idaho and British Columtna by 





rations containing 14%, 16%, and 
18% protein (air-dry basis). Previous 
experiments reviewed by Heuser’ had 
shown that 14% protein was a mar- 
and it was considered 
possible that the requirement could 
be as high as 18% protein on the 
basis of the observed efficiency of 
rations of this type 

The egg production rates observed 


ginal level 


for the entire experimental period 
for the three respective pens were 
60%, 64% and 64%. With the num- 


ber of hens employed, the difference 
between the 14% and 16% levels of 
protein was of questionable signifi- 
cance; however, the conclusion seems 
justified that the protein requirement 
of this type of Leghorn under these 
conditions was no more than 16% of 


periment. There was a slight tendency 
for egg size to be smaller in the low 
protein group, but the difference was 
not large. 

Experiment 2: In the following 
year a similar experiment was con- 
ducted to compare protein levels of 
14%, 15% and 16%. The respective 
egg production rates were 62%, 67% 
and 65% for the entire experimental 
period. With the numbers of hens 
employed, the difference between the 
low protein group and the others was 
of questionable significance in itself; 
however, the conclusion seems justi- 
fied that the requirement for protein 
was satisfactorily met with the inter- 
mediate protein level, in this case 
15% of the ration. 

No important differences in average 








LEO COOK CO the ration. Efficiency was best with | weight or weight gains were observed 
° the 16% and 18% rations and ap- | in the course of the experiment. Feed 
Feedstuf fa proximated 4.6 lb. of feed per dozen | requirement per dozen eggs approxi- 
95 Connecticut s: Lew eggs produced. No important changes | mated 46 Ib. of feed in both the 
Poitiers: teen in body weight, weight gains, or mor- | 15% and 16% protein lots and was 
tality were observed during the ex- | increased to 5 Ib. of feed per dozen 
eggs in the group receiving 14% pro 

tein. 
" Experiment 8: The purpose of this 
experiment was to extend observa- 


tions on protein requirement into a 
range of energy levels previously un- 
studied. This was accomplished by 
the addition of 5% of yellow grease 
to the basic ration with appropriate 
increase in soybean meal level to 
maintain protein in accordance with 
the experimental plan. Previous work 
in these laboratories on the effect of 
added fat on egg production and effi- 
ciency had shown an improvement of 
10% in the efficiency of egg produc- 
tion through the addition of 5% of 
animal fat to this type of ration. On 
this basis, it would be reasonable to 
expect that the protein requirement 
would increase from 15% to 16.5% 
Accordingly the three protein levels 
selected for study in this experiment 
were 15%, 16.5% and 18%, fed in the 
presence and absence of 5% added 
yellow greas¢ 


| A Business Builder 







POLYSTAT 


The ONLY feed additive grote ant of this strain of 
. LENnOINns Was ye tween 2% an 
that does all this: 16.5%, somewhat higher than for the 


es larger Leghorns used earlier. On the 
Helps Poultry Raisers: basis of the usual concept of protein- 


energy ratios it would be expected 
PREVENT COCCIDIOSIS that the addition of fat to the 15% 
PREVENT WORMS 


protein ration would tend to intensify 
(tapeworms ond large roundworms) 


the protein deficiency and lead to a 
PREVENT HEXAMITIASIS 


still lower rate of production. This 
(in turkeys) 


did not occur. Production rates were 
STIMULATE GROWTH 


respectively 64%, 68% and 66% for 
(in both chickens and turkeys) 


In the absence of added fat, egg 
production at the three protein levels 
was respectively 56%, 61% and 62% 
on a hen-day basis. Evidently, the 
protein requirement of this strain of 





Poultrymen 
Praise Polystat 


Lester W Wren, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, says: “Polystat in my broiler 
feeds has eliminated the stress re- 
sulting from coccidiosis infection and 
heavy large roundworm infestation 
Since using Polystat, I find my birds 
are not as susceptible to other dis- 
eases, Polystat is a sound investment.’ 


the three protein levels in the pres- 
| ence of added fat. All three rations 
were improved in terms of rate of 
egg production by the addition of fat 
with the greatest improvement oc- 
curring with the 15% protein ration, 
where it was least expected. The pro- 
tein requirement in the presence of 
added fat was no higher (if as high) 
as in the rations without added fat 

Efficiency of feed utilization, meas- 


Dont Your Feeds with 


“Something te Crow About” 


FOXCO 
FLAVITEIN 


The Fox Co. 


You'll build business fast with Polystat fortified feeds be- 
cause more and more poultrymen are finding Polystat, 
“a sound investment” —effective, safe, practical and profit- 
able—want feeds containing widely advertised Polystat. 
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POLYSTAT CUTS LOSSES due to coccidiosis, large roundworms, 


YOU WILL WANT TO CONTINUE To “tapeworms and hexamitiasis in turkeys. 
OFFER POPULAR FEEDS CONTAINING POLYSTAT STIMULATES GROWTH even with Vitamin Bie and 
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9.6% faster growth on 4% pound less feed, per pound of live 
weight, on the average! Improves quality; redder combs, 
yellower skin, better feathering. Jt pays for itself. 


POLYSTAT SIMPLIFIES YOUR MEDICATED FEED PROGRAM— 
provides four benefits that reduce flock service required! 


Newfield, N. J. 


POLYSTAT IS PALATABLE—EASY TO MIX—blends evenly with 
other feed ingredients. Now is the time to capitalize on this 
new feed business builder. Offer feeds containing POLYSTAT. 
Send for feed manufacturers prospectus. 


OB. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES + Charles City, lowe 
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the feed requirement per | tion through the addition of fat to a 
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marked improvement in efficiency, | the addition of fat by means of a | 
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“ : throughout the entire year from our centrally located 
the corresponding rations without fat, 


lhe observation in this experiment plant 













Average body weight and weight 
gains tended to be higher in the lots 


The reason for the marked 
mprovement in rate of egg produc- 








requires confirmation, since ft is based | with one exception. The 18% protein 

on t response of only a single pen; ration without added fat was approxi- ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Year ’round 
profits 
for you 


No slack months with 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Month in and month out, hundreds of thousands of 
poultry raisers the country over find that there's nothing 
like PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell to help them get 

the most eggs, with best quality shells. 


That's why clean, dependable PILOT BRAND — pure 
calcium carbonate — is the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world. Continued demand from satisfied 
customers means fine, steady profits for you. 


Featured on 70 Radio Stations and in leading Farm and 
Poultry Journals, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell has been 
Nationally Advertised for over 30 years. Yes, it pays you 
to stock and push PILOT BRAND. 


Order From Your Distributor ...or Write to Us 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


St. Louis 8, Mo. 





VERSATILE BULK FEEDING... 
a trickle re atorrent win VELOFEEDE 


A mechanical vibrating feeder especially designed for grains, 
cubes, pellets, poultry and cattle feeds and similar materials at lower 


Higher Ovtpyt—-300 to 50,000 Ib./hr. hard 
materials . 
grander + 300 to 40,000 Ib./hr 


Lower Power 


(inexpensive as a Faery oA bulb! 


Controt—simple adjustment over wide 
operating range (near 0 to 50 fpm. max.). 
Sefer Operation—motor is explosion-proof (Class 
2 Sauer: Senay empeaees conc sene exist; at 
por extra cost. Complete dust enclosure on ap- 
P 


mitted t mounting 


installation (mounts with only 
4 bolts !). 


If you're interested in better bulk 
feeding at lower operating cost, 
write for Bulletin 5302 with com- 
plete specifications and drawing. 


® teea 


SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, New Jersey 


* Detroit + 


Houston * Memphis * Minneapolis 
Montreal 


* San Francisco * Wichita * 


ee §=MATERIALS HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


Sen Jven 











CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


Buyers - Sellers 
MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 











fed rations containing added fat, but 
the differences were relatively small. 
Egg size tended to increase somewhat 
with increasing protein level, but the 
differences were of questionable prac- 
tical significance. Supplementation 
with fat had no effect on egg size 


Discussion 
The first two experiments, conduct- 
ed with White Leghorns with an av- 
erage mature body weight of about 
5 lb., showed clearly that the pro- 


| tein requirement for egg production 
| was satisfactorily met with 15% pro- 
| tein in a ration containing approxi- 


mately 960 calories of productive en- 
ergy per pound or 1,360 calories of 
metabolizable energy per pound. In 
terms of the protein: energy ratios 
popularly being used, this would cor- 
respond to approximately 64 calories 
of productive energy per 1% of pro- 
tein, which is a somewhat higher 


calorie: protein ratio than that esti- 


mated by Combs (1955)’. 


More important than the relatively 
small difference between the ob- 
served and the anticipated calorie: 
protein ratios needed for egg produc- 
tion is the apparent sparing effect of 
fat on protein requirement observed 
in the third experiment. This observa- 
tion indicates that the simple view- 
point of a fixed protein requirement 
to be supplied by the daily allowance 
of feed is not an adequate basis for 
formulation practice. The existence 
of nutrient interrelationships limits 
the usefulness of any calorie: protein 
ratio to a limited range of energy 
values and a limited range of nutrient 
proportions for which specific experi- 
mental data are available. For ex- 
ample, further data are needed to 
show whether less than 5% added 
fat would exert a protein sparing 
effect. 

Calorie: protein ratios can be a 
highly useful guide in feed formula- 
tion. It must be recognized, however, 
that at their present state of develop- 
ment they represent a limited con- 
cept of the relationships involved be- 
tween nutrients, and their indiscrimi- 
nate use can tend to obscure rather 
than illuminate important interre- 
lationships which merit further study. 


Conclesions 


Three experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine the protein re- 
quirement of Single Comb White Leg- 
horn layers fed rations high in energy 
value, 

Using White Leghorns of a strain 
with a characteristic mature body 
weight of approximately 5 pounds, a 
level of 15% protein was found to be 
adequate to support maximum egg 
production with a ration containing 
approximately 960 calories of produc- 
tive energy per pound (or 1,360 cal- 
ories of metabolizable energy per 
pound). 

In a further experiment using a 
strain of Leghorns with a character- 
istic mature body weight of approxi- 
mately 4 ‘Ib., the protein require- 
ment using a similar ration was found 
to be between 15% and 165% pro- 
tein. The addition of 5% animal fat to 
this ration while maintaining the pro- 
tein level at 15% increased egg pro- 
duction more than did supplementa- 
tion with additional protein. The pro- 
tein requirement in the presence of 
supplementary fat was no more than 
16.5%, and was probably less. The 
data are interpreted to indicate a 
protein sparing effect of fat 
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Cornell Tests Eggs 


Without Shells 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Homemakers may 
soon be buying eggs without shells, 
according to a Cornell University an- 
nouncement 

The eggs, sold in 12-compartment 
polyethylene packets, should be 
cheaper and will be just as good as 
eggs in the shells, it is claimed. 
What’s more, this system which in- 
corporates certain electronic devices, 
will eliminate the present inaccurate 
system of grading eggs, according to 
Prof. L. B. Darrah, poultry market- 
ing specialist, who developed the idea 
of “naked eggs” at the Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

“Our program calls for these eggs 
to be in selected Ithaca stores within 
six months,” Dr. Darrah said. 

Correll researchers will maintain 
a close watch on sales to determine 
consumer reaction. 





NICHOLS 


FIRST on every 
profit-making count 


FIRST in HEALTH from pullet chick 
to laying house .. . top others 
by four or more laying pullets 

r 100 started, have far better 
ivability and resistance to dis- 
ease and temperature extremes 
in the house. 


FIRST in HATCHING EGG PRODUCTION 
by 10 to 20 eggs per hen, at a 
feed savings of 6c or more per 
dozen. 


FIRST in HATCHABILITY — 80 to 84% 
of all eggs set result in salable 
broiler chicks! They all but 
grade themselves, are yet to be 
topped in vitality from pipped 
egg to finished broiler. 


FIRST in COMBINABILITY. There’s a 
big bonus of extra health, feed 
ciency, growth, and quality 
for the processor when broiler 
chicks sired by Vantress or In- 
dian River males are mo 
by Nichols No. 12s, the first and 
only nationally accepted females 
developed specifically for cross 
reeding. 


FIRST in GRADING QUALITY and 
YisLD — far better health means 
better fleshing and color, gives 
processors a higher percent of A 
grades, adds to shelf life. Meat 
yield tops others by minimum of 
% percent. 


Positive identification of the best 
in broiler stock comes when both 
parents are identified. Folks 
with the biggest stake in the 
broiler industry say 
Vantress-Nichols 
Indian River-Nichols 
rate FIRST IN PROFITS 
Available at hatcheries in every 
broiler area. 


NICHOLS 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Kingston, N. H. 


wo 4 % 


f 
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How much E is enough? 


More and more authorities are coming to regard vitamin E as part of a 
nutritionally complete poultry ration. We think you'll be interested in 


some of the recently published suggestions :* 


Source Year Type of Feed Amount Suggested 


Dr. J. R. Couch Turkey breeder. §,400-8,200 I.U./ton 
Texas A. and M. College 
College Station, Texas 





Dr. Milton Scott Turkey breeder, 6,800 1.U./ton 
Cornell University starter, and grower. 


Dept. of Poulery Husbandry 
Ithaca, New York 1954 Duck breeder. 6,800 I.U./ton 


Dr. Harold Yacowitz 1955 Turkey breeder 10,000 1.U./ton 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 

Poultry Department 

Wooster, Ohio 


New England College Conference 1954 Turkey breeder and 8,000 I.U./ton 


on Poultry Rations starter. 
Turkey grower. 4,000 1.U./ton 


Prof, F. E. Mussehl Turkey breeder. 10,000 1.U./ton 
Univ. of Nebraska 

College of Agriculture 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


Dr. S. J. Slinger 

Ontario Agricultural College 
Dept. of Poultry Husbandry 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


Dr. James McGinnis 10,000 1.U../ton 
State College of Washington 

Dept. of Poultry Science 

Pullman, Washington 


Dr. E. P. Singsen Chick starter and broiler. 14,000-22,000 1.U./tont 
University of Connecticut 


Poultry Science Department 

Storrs, Connecticut Dr. Singsen’s recommendation covers coral vitamin B 
from all sources. This allowance may be reduced in the 
presence of an antioxidant 


"Literature citations will be supplied on request to DPi 


How much vitamin E you add to your feed is up to your judgment. Our task is to make a 
stable, biologically effective vitamin E supplement with a potency you can count on. 
Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement contains 20,000 International Units of Vitamin E 
to the pound in the form of 4-alpha-tocophery] acetate. We put it on a dry, non-dusting 
soy meal base to make it casy to handle. The cost is low. For a quotation or more in- 
formation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York, Chicago, and Memphis « Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto 

“wyvenia” & « Pede-mert. 


producers of Myvamix Vitamin E 








om Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
Chemicals for science and industry 











Distillation Products Industries i o divin o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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VITAMINS—ANTIBIOTICS 


The most complete stocks 
in the Southeast 


ppecialty hom pany. 


2205-09 That RGs0 « (AR 


AROUNA 





Satisfactory Year 


Reported by IMC 


NEW YORK—Despite the most un- 
fortunate strike in the company’s 
history phosphate producer, 
Louis Ware, president of Internation- 
al Minerals & Chemical Corp., told 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
Oct. 25 prospects for a satisfactory 
year seer promising. 

Reviewing the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1955, Mr. Ware referred to 
earnings of $6,321,903 compared with 
$6,043,979 for the previous year, 
which was equivalent to $2.55 per 
common share, compared with $2.44 
for the year ended June 30, 1954 

He pointed out that the four-month 
strike in the Florida phosphate fields 
occurring as it did in the historically 
low sales volume season of the cor- 
poration’s operations, resulted in 
losses during the last month of the 
past fiscal year and particularly dur 


as a 





, your feed business 
* has unlimited territory! 


WITH THIS PORTABLE FEED 


PROCESSOR YOU CAN SERVE MORE 





CUSTOMERS THAN WOULD 
EVER COME TO YOU 


DOES EVERYrys Ne 


GRINDS ... All grain... 
PAIX ES All grinds. 


molasses. 
LMPREGNATES 

speeds up blending time. 
BAGS ... after grinding... 
UNLOADS 

bunkers 


TRANSPORTS 


All roughage... 


with or without supplements. . 


. after impregnating... 


Separately or together. 
. with or without 


. for better, more thorough penetration of hot molasses, and 


or after mixing. 


through auger conveyors direct to bulk storage, wagons or 


a special Diamond T powered chassis, with power steering 


for easy handling anywhere the truck will go. independent power for 


mixer and conveyors from mixer. . 


capacity hammermill operation. 


“Experience Engineered" for on- 
the-farm feed service, this new 
FORDS Feed Processor will give 
you the increased tonnage sales of 
formula feeds, plus more sales of 
molasses and supplements, to give 
you the increased volume of busi- 


ness from a vastly increased mer- 


SEND FOR 


. direct truck engine drive for high- 


chandising area. Backed by over 25 
years’ experience in building eee 
milling equipment, this new Portable 
Processor gives you practical basic 
design—plus the many “‘little things” 
that are so important in giving you 
fast set-ups, economical operation 
and trouble-free service 


FREE BOOKLET... 


that describes the many time saving, money making features of the 


new FORDS Portable Feed Processer.. 


. Features thet will increase 


tonnage for you—and let you save money for your customers. 


NATIONWIDE SALES SERVICE 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 


Monufaocturers of FORDS Hommermills * Molasses Blenders, 
Verticol Mixers ® Corn Shellers @ Pneumatic GrainVayors 


1701 S. KLLINOIS STREET, 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 








ing the first three months of the 


| current fiscal year. 


However, he said, “While the strike 
was damaging it was only of a tem- 
porary nature and we are rapidly 
getting back to normal.” Continuing, 
he said, “I believe the chances are 
favorable for our being able to re- 
coup some of our losses which togeth- 
er with improved and expanded oper- 
ations in the new plants should re- 


| sult in earnings about as good as the 


previous year.” 

Stockholders reelected all directors 
and approved a stock option plan for 
employees, providing for the pur- 
chase of common stock of the corpor- 
ation at a price not less than 90% 
of the market value on Oct. 27, 1955. 
The options are designed to qualify 
as restricted stock option as defined 
in section 421 of the Internal Revenue 
Code 

oe ESE. + ea 


Brewers’ Dried 


‘Grain Production 
| At Record Level 








WASHINGTON Production of 
brewers’ dried grains in the US 
during the 1954-55 year which ended 
in September, totaled 244,900 tons, a 
sizeable increase from the 226,500- 
tons produced in the previous year 
and the largest production in the past 
decade, according to figures released 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Stocks in the hands of producers 
Sept. 30, 1955, totaled 5,900 tons 
slightly less than the 6,000 tons on 
hand the same date in 1954. 

Average prices of the brewers’ 
dried grains at two markets during 
1954-55 dropped from the previous 
year. At St. Louis, the average price 
per ton bagged, in wholesale lots, 
was $49.80 in 1954-55, compared with 
$54.85 per ton the previous year. At 
Milwaukee, the average price dropped 
from $54.10 per ton in 1953-54 to 
$48.50 this year. 


Swift 


a dependable 
supplier of... 


FEEDS 
PROTEINS 
MINERALS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Feed Department Chicago 9, Iii. 








Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 


PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 


AND 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
COLBY MILLING, 


2 
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GET THIS 52 LESSON SALES TRAINING 


| COURSE 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO 


IT’S PACKED FULL OF 


TODAY’S BEST SELLING IDEAS 


Now you can get the same material that hundreds 
of leading feed executives purchased in the past, at 
over five times the new low price. We are now 
offering a peckaged program of 52 lessons includ- 
ing Quiz Questionnaires for grading your answers 

. all at the unheard of cost of only 37¢ 
per lesson. We have only a limited quantity of all 
lessons on hand . . . that's the reason for this low 
closeout price, while the supply lasts. 


Every feed man needs this valuable collection of 
tried and tested selling ideas on every phase of 


Just Look. . 


feed selling. You will weleome this sales coaching 
because it will help you sell more feed . . 
more money. 


make 


Read below what you receive in this 52-lesson Sales 
Training Course . . . which was written by top feed 
salesmen. Cost over $50,000 to produce. So don't 
pass up this bargain while the supply lasts. ACT 
NOW .. . ORDER THE 52 LESSONS SENT TO 
YOU TODAY for only $19.24. Pay for it only a few 
dollars per month if you wish (minimum $2.00 per 
month). It's a must for those who went to get 
ahead in the feed business. 


You get a total of 52 lessons 


with 12 books on ‘‘HOW 10 SELL FEED TODAY’’.. . 


12 hooks on ANIMAL HEALTH PROBLEMS . 


and 


LESSON 


——— tented 


No words or pictures can make you realize 
the helpfulness of this training course to 
those who want to get ahead in the feed 
business. You must SEE and examine it to 
appreciate its value of over $100.00, That's 
why we offer to send the entire 52 lessons 
on 10-day examination. Don’t put it off... 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FREE—10-DAY EXAMINATION 


28 bulletins of ‘‘sALes TIPs.””, Worth over $100.00. Save while the supply lasts! 


12 BOOKS on "HOW TO 


SELL FEED TODAY" 


No one in the feed business should be 
without this series of books at his 
all the time. They ore 


suggestions that help teke you 
the order-taker's class. Here are 
jects covered: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD 
FEED SALESMANSHIP. Covers 
basic principles and methods of selli 
feed. A refresher course for oldsters. 
must for beginners. 
? HOW TO BE A BETTER FEED 


SALESMAN. Expleins the special 
knowledge which those who sell feed to 
farmers must know. Gives tested and 
practical ways of selling. 


FEED STORE MANAGEMENT. 
Tells how to make money on feed 


KNOW LIVESTOCK AND 
POULTRY MANAGEMENT. 
Results uced feeds 
ps ? ee ar cna ee 
HOW to give advice. 


HOW TO SELL POULTRY 


FEEDS. This book is impor- 
tant to feed sales. No genera but 
facts worth knowing. 


9 HOW TO SELL LIVESTOCK 
FEEDS. Put these practical ideas to 
work in your every day selling and watch 


1 SPECIAL SELLING DATA. 

A fund of reference material and 
data for use in every day feed selling. 
Many tables and charts. 


1 FEED STORE ADVERTISING. 
Here are plans to follow thet 
results from advertising. Useful and help- 
ful for retail Feed 


1 FEED STORE DIRECT MAIL. 
How to use it successfully. Gives 
plans, copy, ideas thet sell . Brings 


12 BOOKS ON ANIMAL 
HEALTH PROBLEMS 


[tit 
i ! 


i) 


in the prevention of costly 
FORE THEY START. 


‘POULTRY HEALTH 


SHEEP and GOAT RAISING 
8 PROBLEM 


SS... on management 
breeding and disease prevention. Covered 
in 64 pages fully illustrated. 


CARE OF 


SWINE... the efficient food 
1 producer. Here are 2 books of 64 

pages each that cover every phase 
of hog raising and disease prevention that 
dealers and salesmen want te know. 


11 CARE OF HORSES and 
MULES. This 64-page book brief. 


ly answers all the questions about care, 
breeding, management and diseases. 


1 CARE OF DOGS, CATS and 


RABBITS. Brieled down to 64 
pages and packed with facts every dealer 
oon salesman should know so that he can 
answer intelligently all questions asked by 
farmers. 


28 FOUR-PAGE BULLETINS 


and other items sold. Know about the 


customers into your store. 
successful conduct of @ feed store today. 





A HOW TO SELL FEED TO 


FARMERS. Know your ultimate cus- 
tomers and how to sell them. Also how to 


expend sales. 


5 HOW TO JUDGE FEEDSTUFF 


VALUES. Helpful to Dealer 
and Feed Selesmen. Covers ana and 
relative nutritional values of . 


KNOW ANIMAL AND POUL- 
6 rev NUTRITION. Knowledge of 


this subject is one of the essentials of 
today's feed selling. Here are simple facts 


QUIZ QUESTIONNAIRES 








you must know to sell. 





Send No Money . . . Pay Only a Few Dollars Monthly 


Yes, we have cut all corners in order to get the price down. 

After you have examined the set (sent on 10-day approval) we will bill you for $19.24. 
Then you cen tell us how much you wish to pay each month (to fit your budget). 
Pay as little as $2.00 per month if you wish until the $19.24 is paid. If you send the 
$19.24 (full peyment) when we bill you . . . we will give you three extra 24-page 
books on "HOW TO SELL FEED TODAY™ at no extra cost. That's right... you get 
15 books instead of 12 books. So please ACT NOW by mailing the coupon today. 


Tobias Enterprises 


187 North Lo Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


PROBLEMS. 

3 Here are 3 books of 64 pages, each 
covering every phase of poultry hus- 
bandry management and sanitation. 


DAIRY AND 

CATTLE. 

How to prevent diseases of Dairy and 

Beef Cattle. 3 books of 64 pages 

each packed full of facts every desler 
rf and salesman should know. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY—SEND NO MONEY! 
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Phil W. Tobias, Sr. 
Tobias Enterprises 
187 No. La Salle Street, Ohicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me on 16 DAYS’ FREE BXAMINATION one complete set of your 62 
lesson Gales Training Course plus the 16 Quiz Questionnaires on “HOW TO SELL 
FERBD TODAY.” Within 16 I may return it without obligation. . 
may bill me $19.24 for the complete set which you sent 

receipt of your invoice I will tell you whether I will pay the $19.94 in one 
payment (and keep the 3 extra books FREE on “HOW TO SBLL. FEWD TODAY’) 
or tell you how much my will allow for monthly payments (minimum 
2.00 month) until full $19.24 i paid. it # understood that if I pay on the 

y payment pien that if I mies one payment, the entire balance becomes due 


or you 
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BROWER 
CALF 
“CREEP 


3349) 4°. J 








Hopper and trough of heavy, rust-r: 
Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy stee! skid 

knocked down to save freight. Easily as 
sembled. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with 
inexpensive conversion kit 


Write for literature and prices 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. Ird, Quincy, IMinels 
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Hens Need Eating Room 


Laying hens need 3 in. of feeder 
space apiece, says Dr. W. H. McGib- 
bon, University of Wisconsin poultry 
specialist. That means about 24 ft. 
of feeding area or two 6 ft. feeders 
for mash for every 100 layers. With 
round feeders, one for every 20 laying 
birds should be used, Dr. McGibbon 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


says 
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BOLTED STEEL 


TANKS 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMB 


SINCE 1893 


To complete the Worip’s LARGEST STORAGE PLANT 
for dehydrated Alfalfa under inert gas pressure 


It started in 1948 with two 100-ton capacity Co 
lumbian tanks—the pioneer installation of dehy 
drated Alfalfa storage under inert gas pressure 
Later additions brought capacity to 15,000 tons 


And this year the same installation ac Lawrence, 
Kansas, became the world’s largest such plant with 
the erection of sixteen 1,000-ton Columbian Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks. Their total capacity of 16,000 
— than doubles the previous storage fa- 


National ro yal age and Milling Com 
pany required capacity, tight tanks for 
the storage of aoe jo Rabbit brand of alfalfa 
pellets and products. This relatively new storage 


method preserves as much as 90% of the precious 
vitamins in the alfalfa, The sound engineering 
and trouble-free service given by these gas-tight 
tanks... plus their ease of erection made Colum- 
bian first choice. 


Whatever your storage requirements are in Bolted 
Steel Tanks... for Alfalfa... for any small grains 

.. for gas or liquid tight installations ...Colum- 
bian should be your source of supply. 


All preliminary engineering is free. You may order 
bare tanks with foundation plans, or tanks erected, 
as desired. Complete turn-key installations are also 
available. Write us how we may serve you. 


Write today for the illustrated booklet “Bolted Steel Elevator Tanks” 
giving you full information on Columbian’s unique design and construction 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P O. Box 4048-R 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Only one waterer for up to 200 
birds is needed if there is running 
water—protected from freezing. 

Keep plenty of nesting material in 
the nests, Dr. McGibbon advises 
poultrymen. About 95% of the dirty 
eggs are caused by nests not having 
enough clean litter. Most layers will 
kick the litter out, so it needs to 
be replaced often, he says. 

If the birds start “feather pick- 
ing,” Dr. McGibbon says it’s a good 
idea to debeak them, cutting the 
beaks short so that they won't grow 
back in a couple of months. 

Some of the pullets may act like 
“social misfits” for a while after go- 
ing into the laying house this fall. 
These flighty birds will usually eat 
if feeders are put on the roosts, but 
if they don’t become accepted by the 
flock, it’s best to cull them, according 
to Dr. McGibbon. 


e 
Infrared Lamps Can Save Pigs 


Each year about 3 million pigs are 
lost in the U.S. from chilling. But 


| many farmers are saving an average 


of 1%more pigs per litter in the win- 
ter and spring by a simple installa- 
tion of infrared lamps in the far- 
rowing houses, says Bruce McKen- 
zie, Purdue University extension agri- 
cultural engineer- 

A 250-watt infrared lamp uses 
only six kilowatt hours of electricity 
per 24 hours of operation—at a cost 
usually less than 18¢ a day. A hog 
raiser can't afford to neglect chilling 
losses when it’s such a simple and 
inexpensive operation to prevent 
them, Mr. McKenzie declares. 

Hog farmers who plan for winter 
pigs can make electrical wiring im- 
provements and have infrared heat 
lamps installed before the first brood 
arrives. 

Heat from some source should be 
available when the temperature in 
the pen goes below 45°. Experimental! 
research at Purdue has shown that 
weaker pigs chill in pen temperatures 
of 40° and lower, says Mr. McKenzie 

Since pigs chill easiest immediate- 
ly after birth, an infrared lamp ove: 
the sow will give needed protection 
The lamps can be moved to a pro- 
tected corner within 24 hours after 
birth of the pigs. 

One 250-watt lamp mounted 24 in 
above the floor will prevent chilling 
when pen temperatures are as low 
as 15°. Heat will usually be required 





Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 




















COLUMBIA 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 


Att 











only three days after farrowing to 
prevent chilling, the Purdue special- 
ist says. However, the operation of 
the lamp in a protected corner may 
be advisable for longer periods in or- 
der to keep the pigs from being 
crushed by the sow. 


a 
Ways to Get More Eggs 


Poultry raisers can get more eggs 
by following a number of suggestions. 
The poultry section of the University 
of Kentucky College of Agriculture 
& Home Economics, advises the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Be sure the lights in the laying 
house are turned on. 

2. Prevent water from freezing by 
using a warmer or by placing an in- 
frared light bulb over the water in- 
take. 

3. Keep a close check on the 
amount of feed being consumed and 
frequent handling of a few birds to 
see if they are losing weight. If feed 
consumption is less than it has been, 
stir the feed and add a small amount 
of water to the mash to stimulate 
consumption. This should be done in 
midmorning and midafternoon. If pro- 
duction has fallen, pellets may be 
fed at noon in addition to the moist 
mash; three fourths of a pound of 
rellets for 100 hens is enough. Do 
not use enough water to have wet 
mash left in the hopper after the 
birds have eaten for 30 minutes. 

4. The litter need not be changed 
if enough ventilation is allowed in the 
house. Do not close the openings in 
the exposed side. If after allowing 
enough ventilation, there is a tend- 
ency for the litter to be wet, scatter 
hydrated lime or phosphate in the 
litter once or twice each week. If 
stirring is necessary, scatter grain 
over the floor once each day to en- 
courage the hens*to scratch. 


a 
Water Vital to Cows 


Drinking water is a vital factor 
in cattle production. Although water 
is one of the most plentiful sub- 
stances in nature, it nevertheless is 
often a limiting factor in raising 
dairy cattle, says Dr. James Wads- 
worth, University of Vermont exten- 
sion animal pathologist. 

Here is what water does for the 
body, he points out: 

It is needed to build and maintain 
all cells of the body. About half of a 
mature cow's body weight is water, 
and in calves, water may represent 
70% of the body. 

Water dissolves the food material 
absorbed from the digestive tract. 
Blood transports these substances 
and is itself over 80% water. 

Water is needed to remove excre- 
tions from the body and its cells. 

Water is the major constituent of 
the secretions from all glands of the 


body 

It helps maintain normal and con- 
stant body temperatures. 

Water helps lubricate the eyes, 


mouth, joints, muscles, tendons, and 
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all tsisue-surfaces which move one 
upon the other. 

To serve its most useful purpose, 
water must be clean and palatable, 
advises Dr. Wadsworth. It whould be 


POTOMAC Pure Crushed Oyster Shell For Poultry 
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ing. In warm weather, water should 


» ae eow pan Let Us Serve Your Shell Needs 
water a day since milk is 87% water, 802 eaves OOO 2 MD LEXINGTON 
ot ayo is eaken of water, feed — ae . or 
consumption and digestive processes 
are limited. Therefore, water should 
be provided at all times, the Ver- 
mont specialist states. This way, cows 
drink small amounts of water fre- 


quently all day and night. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA FIRE 
ERWIN, S.D.—Fire destroyed the 
older section of the Danforth Ele- 
vator Co. here. 
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ILLINOIS OF FICERS—New officers of the Illinois Feed Assen. clected at 
the Nov. 2-8 convention held jointly with the Illinois Poultry Improvement 
Asem. at Springfield are, left to right, Gale Baker, Baker's Feed Store, 
Charleston, president; Alben T. Myren, Faultiess Milling Co., Springfield, 
treasurer, and Dexter Obenhaus, Community Feed Mills, Princeton, vice 
president. In the center photo, IPIA officers, from left to right, are Aubrey 
Harless, Shelbyville, executive secretary-treasurer; G. ©. Weaver, Weaver's 
Hatchery, Williamsville, vice president; C. J. Meler, Nashville (Ill.) Hatchery, 


president, and Carl E. Key, Key’s Hatchery, Delavan, vice president-elect. 
A University of Illinois panel presentation was an outstanding highlight of 
the convention. In the photo at the right, members of the panel, left to right, 
are Dr. J. O. Alberts, head of the departrnent of veterinary pathology and 
hygiene; Dr. K. E. Gardner, professor of dairy production; Dr. A. L. Neu- 
mann, professor of animal science, in charge of beef cattle; Dr. H. M. Scott, 
professor of animal science, in charge of poultry; Dr. 8. W. Terrill, professor 
of animal science, in charge of swine, and Dr. L. E. Card, head of the animal 


president-elect; Clarence Stauffer, Laneview Hatchery, 


x 


Camera Views 


Waddams Grove, 


NEW PURINA MILL OPENS — Eight tons of fried 
chicken and a half ton of potato chips were among the 
supplies of food consumed by the thousands of farmers 
and friends of the Ralston Purina Co. who celebrated the 
opening of the company’s new mill in Harrisburg, Pa., 
recently (Feedstuffs, Oct. 20, p. 7). A crowd estimated 
by the Pennsylvania State Police at 17,000 persons in- 
spected the big new Purina plant and stayed to eat a 
picnic dinner served by Purina. Radio and television 
stars Minnie Pear! and Hank Snow entertained the guests. 











ILLINOIS CONVENTION CAMERA VIEWS — Those 
attending the joint convention of the Illinois Feed Assn. 
and the Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn. in Springfield 
recently heard several well-known speakers. Among them 
were, from left to right, Joseph Burger, sales manager 
of Cornell Seed Co., St. Louis, who presented an inspira- 
tional talk on sales work entitled “How to Get Better”; 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Washington, who spoke on 
current developments in the nation’s capital, and (at the 


science department, panel moderator. 





The new mill, shown above, has a capacity of 800 tons 
of feed a day. It will manufacture the full line of Purfna 
Chows. In the other photo, Dr. W. L. Henning, Pennsyl- 
vania commissioner of agriculture who welcomed Purina 
to Pennsylvania at the mill opening, receives a turkey 
wearing a checkerboard tie from George Richardson of 
the Ralston Purina Co. Other high officials of the federal 
and state governments, as well as leaders of business 
and agricultural organizations, were present. 
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far right) ©. J. McAleavy, Wausau, Wis., second vice 
president of the American Poultry Hatchery Federation, 
who spoke on poultry trends. In the other phote, Quintin 
Siemer, Siemer Milling Co., Teutopolis, left, retiring presi- 
dent of the IFA, presents a television set to Robert 
Fischer, sales manager, Critic Feed Division, Beardstown 
(ill.) Mills, who accepted it in behalf of his company as 
winner of the contest for new members of the IFA. Mr. 
Fischer said the set would be presented to a Spring- 
field orphanage. 
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What's good for growth in your feeds 
is also good for the growth of your feed 
business. Borden’s natural-source sup- 
plements, built from milk, fish and 
fermentation products, help you offer 
what’s best for your customers, best 
for your business. 


Borden's natural-source feed supple- 
ments, right from the start, provide you 
with a complete feeding program, rich 
in both identified and unidentified 
growth factors. Part of the Borden 
Four-Point Program for the feed man- 
ufacturer, Borden research assures that 
these supplements are standardized to 
meet the latest nutritional develop- 
ments. Rigid production controls and 
testing guarantee their stability, qual- 
ity and strength and are further 
checked constantly in field tests. 


Completely comprehensive, the 
Borden Four-Point Program offers you 
every possible help in marketing your 
feeds: the Borden Technical Advisory 
Service for laboratory and production 
assistance; Borden Basic Research for 
continuing development of better forti- 
fiers and supplements; professional ad- 
vertising and merchandising aids of all 
kinds, and farmer education materials 
to help you promote better feeding and 
management practices. 





You owe it to your business to get 
the full details of Borden’s natural- 
source supplements and the Four-Point 
Program. Use the coupon below 


Dorden IS BASIC IN FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH 
eQak ee’ GER eSB H Eee 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT, 


350 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 17, mY 


Gentlemen: 
Please send us complete information 
about your NEW four-point program. 
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Be Sales, Service-Conscious 


— Where It Starts — 


Selling starts on the production 
line, 

This was stressed by James North, 
Nutrena Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, in 
a production school talk on the pro- 
duction department's responsibility in 
building feed business. A sale isn’t 
completed until the feeder is satisfied 
with results and goes back for more, 
Mr. North said, and no amount of 
sales effort will keep a company on 
top of a buyers’ market unless every 
member of the production department 
is indoctrinated with the philosophy 
that selling starts on the production 
line--where ‘quality products are 
made, 

Production, he said, must. clearly 
understand the various functions for 
which it is responsible and must be 
staffed to fully perform every one of 
these functions. 

“My plea to men in production,” 
Mr. North said, “is to become more 
sales minded, . , . It is just as im- 
portant that every member of the 
production department knows and un- 
derstands the problems of supplying 
our dealers and feeders with the 
kinds of feed they want, as it is for 
a football team to understand the 
signals of the quarterback. A foot- 
ball team makes frequent use of the 
huddle to keep the signals straight. 
With more frequent huddles between 
sales and production, there's bound 
to be a better understanding of the 
problems of your business, giving the 
production department an even great- 
er opportunity to contribute to the 
building of a successful feed busi- 
ness.” 

The best sales force in the world 
won't go very, far unless production 
can and does build top quality in 
feed and gives to feeders and dealers 
the kind of service to which they are 
entitled and which they can get from 
competitors. 





— Customer’s Profit — 


The horizon of the feed manufac- 
turing industry must not be limited 
to profit dollars channeled into the 
treasury at point of sale of feed 
products. The horizon must be the 
ultimate profit dollars of the feeder 
from the production of meat, milk 
and eggs. If the industry cannot gain 
an ultimate profit for its customers 
as well as itself, it is missing its 
opportunity. 

This was pointed out at the Mid 
west Production School by D. K 
Webster, Jr.. H. K. Webster Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., chairman of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
board of directors. 

Mr. Webster noted that poultry 
product sales total about $4 billion 
annually. Of this, poultrymen spend 
about $2.2 billion for formula feed 
by far the biggest expense of poul- 
trymen—and this factor is the feed 
industry's responsibility. To progress, 
the industry must recognize that it 
is much more of a partner in its cus- 
tomer’s enterprise than ever before, 
and the opportunity to knock down 
the customers’ cost dollars which are 
under the feed industry’s control 
merits searching inquiry 

Mr. Webster discussed the feed 
manufacturer’s opportunities in sav- 
ing on customers’ feed costs: (1) 
Good choice of ingredients to provide 
quality, nutritious, economical feeds 
(2) Savings in manufacturing ex- 
penses through use of efficient equip- 
ment and methods suitable for each 
particular plant, such as better feed 
handling, push-button mixing, etc.; 
efficient sales methods; and holding 
down of overhead. (3) Cooperation 
with dealers to provide a fair, well- 
earned margin for efficient dealers 


who help the consumer. (4) Service | 


for the feeder so that the feed is 


used right and profitably. 
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Hammermill 


Jacobson ‘‘Master"’ 
type of instant remote 
screen change con- 
trolied by sim- 
ple push-pull 
movement of 
control rods. 








HOW MANY POUNDS 
of Ground Feed 


IN A KILOWATT? 


It’s true, of course, that you can’t measure feed in kilowatts, but 
you can establish the ratio between the amount of power used, and 
the amount of feed which ha# been ground. In fact, this is one method 
of determining the efficiency of a hammermil!. Mil! operators who 
check this pound-to-kilowatt ratio find that it clearly points up the 
superior efficiency of Jacobson hammermills, and the profit to b: 
gained from a Jacobson-engineered installation. In addition, the con 
venient, trouble-free Jacobson hammermills provide a 
cost-to-ton ratio. Talk to the Jacobson Sales Engineer about these 
ratios and what they can mean to you in increased profit 


For information on “Master,” “Univer- 
sal” or “Ajacs” Hammermills, contact 
the Jacobson Sales Engineer, or write 
direct to 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


45 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVENUE $. E. Dept. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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FEED MIXING METHODS 


(Continued from page 15) 





advised, it is wise to consult the man- 
ufacturer regarding speed for which 
it was designed. Standard design for 
most horizontal mixers is for ma- 
terial weighing 35 to 40 Ib. per cu. 
ft. Designs are available at little 
extra cost for minerals or other 
heavier materials. If over 1 or 2% of 
fats, oils or molasses is added in hori- 
zontal mixers, horsepower require- 
ment may be increased from 20 to 
50%. 

Vertical mixers, Mr. Stivers noted, 
are in wide use in smaller mills and 
are considerably cheaper and require 
less horsepower. 

When comparing mixers of either 
they should be compared on 
the basis of cubic feet of working 
capacity (usually about 90% of gross 
capacity) since actual weight that 
can be mixed depends on density. 


It is a good idea to weigh up a box | 


of most common formulas and ingre- 
dients, then calculate weight in 
pounds per cubic foot and keep this 
information on hand for use when 
purchasing equipment. 

-A problem with vertical mixers, 
Mr. Stivers said, may be found in 
handling ingredients of wide density 
spread, although some vertical mixers 
are now equipped with special fea- 
tures to help overcome separating 
tendencies 

Basic things to remember in se- 
lecting a batch mixer for a specific 
job are: (1) number of ingredients; 
(2) quality of mix required; (3) 
method of charging mixer (i.e., pre- 
mixing in charging or feeding con- 
veyors ahead of mixer can cut mixing 
time); (4) space available; (5) first 
cost; (6) operating cost; (7) overall 
mixing cost per ton; (8) percentages 
of liquids added. 


Continuous Mixing 

Mr. Stivers went on to describe 
continuous mixing systems, types of 
mixing or collecting conveyors, feed- 
ers, etc. He noted that some con- 
tinuous systems use gravimetric feed- 
ers on critical and high volume in- 
fredients that are difficult to feed, 
with volume feeders on free-flowing 
and less critical items. 

He said another type system, par- 
ticularly where one formula is run 
for extended periods, is a combina- 
tion of individual automatic batch 
scales on each ingredient, discharg- 
ing into a collecting conveyor and 


then to a batch mixer. Mr. Stivers 
| said one new mill of this type, spe- 
| Clalizing in 
| economical bin arrangements, feeders 


poultry feeds, involves 
and scales with a single two-ton 
mixer to produce 18 to 20 tons per 


Wet Mixing 

various batch and continuous 
been used to apply 
liquids, including molasses, fat and 
fish oils, to feeds, Mr. Stivers noted 
in discussing wet mixing. In addition, 
high speed continuous liquid mixers 
are used 

For adding up ot 2% liquid animal 
fat to poultry feeds, horizontal or 
vertical batch mixers have been mod- 
erately satisfactory, where the fat is 
heated to 150° F. or better, Mr 
Stivers said. In vertical mixers the 


The 


have 


} melted tallow can be poured into the 


feed-in hopper while the corn or soy- 
bean meal is being introduced, or 
while the feed is recycling through the 
hopper after the mixer is charged 
Also, fat may be pumped in the top 
of the mixer through a perforated 
pipe spray head. If this is done, a 
volume or weight measure is used to 
hold the fat charge, or a continuous 
flow meter is used, with devices to 
control the quantity. In horizontal 
mixers the fat may be poured in or 


| sprayed in with the same equipment. 


Mr. Stivers said that for adding up 
to 5 or 6% fat and 1 or 2% fish oil, 
one mill has had good results by 
spraying it on all ingredients prior 
to mixing. The liquids are added in a 
screw conveyor as the ingredients 











drop from a scale into the conveyor 
leading to the mixers. This gives a 
pre-mixing which seems to prevent 
lumps in the finished feed. 

In most mills fats are heated in 
the main storage tanks to 110-115 
for pumping to small holding tanks 
near the mixers, where the tempera- 
ture is carried at 140-175°, being 
higher in winter to compensate for 
colder ingredients. 

To overcome lump problems, many 
mills have installed, in addition to 
the re-bolting sifter or shaker, a 
blending machine between the mixers 
and bagging station. One machine in 
wide use, he said, is the single-runner 
attrition mill blender. Another pop- 
ular unit, he said, is the large size 
Entoleter. Hammer mills and other 
impact machines also are being used 
to blend out lumps. 

eee 


‘Simplification and 


Methods Analysis 


Prove Valuable 


There is no question that better 
trained men, new equipment and more 
space would help any feed plant, said 
C. A. Tolin, Ralston Purina Co., St 
Louis. But, he added, none of these 
by themselves will bring greater effi-- 
ciency. It’s necessary to review meth- 
ods, the layout and the flow. When 
this is simplified, it should be easy 
to improve quality, service and costs 
by “getting more from what we have 
—men and equipment.” 

Speaking at the Midwest Produc- 
tion School on work simplification 
and methods analysis, Mr. Tolin cited 
three basic things which can be done 
—(1) analyze and rearrange, (2) bal- 
ance and combine, (3) simplify and 
eliminate. To do this takes some time, 
but it’s worthwhile if many irritating 
and costly problems are to be elimj 
nated—for example, too slow unload- 
ing, wrong size bins, packer not fast 
enough, legs inadequate 

Three tools are needed to start the 
study—-(1) a flow chart showing ca- 
pacities of equipment and handling 
facilities; (2) a warehouse and bin 
space analysis; (3) a complete job 
analysis on each man with emphasis 
on output per day, average and peak 

Find Bottlenecks 

This information should be studied 
for the following: (1) Find where 
there is a bottleneck in flow; (2) find 
where handling facilities are not bal- 
anced with manufacturing; (3) find 
where men individually do not have 
a full day’s work. 

Before anything further is done, the 
feed man should decide on the most 
economical! production rate, based on 
past sales history and present de- 
mands. Probably the next step is to 
determine what a man can do in a 
day, to eliminate lost time and hold 
down on wasted energy, and show 
the man how his job can be made 
easier and simpler by eliminating 
things he formerly did and rearrang- 


| ing the work 


What is a reasonable pace for a 


| man? Mr. Tolin said dexterity should 
| equal what it would take to deal a 
| deck of cards in 30 seconds; walking 


speed should be 3 miles an hour. Re- 
garding fatigue—a hand trucker han- 
dling 100-lb. bags off a chute should 
not be in motion more than two- 
thirds of the time, allowing one third 
for rest and personal needs; a pellet 
operator should be productive 85% 
of the time 

Mr. Tolin cited examples of how 
something big can be done in work 
simplification. For example, instead 
of wasting time on shutdowns because 
there is nowhere to go with the man- 
ufactured material, it might be found 
that one or two more holding bins 
would pay for themselves in two 
months. 














Certain aspects of packaging—in- 
cluding sizes and kinds of bags, types 
of closures and speeds, tagging and 
coding—were covered at the Midwest 
Production School by Walter Stohrer, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Peoria. He noted 
that use of multiwall paper bags has 
more than doubled since 1951. Of the 
meitiwall types, demand in 1954 ran 
as follows: sewn open mouth (gus- 
sets), 895%; sewn valve (gussets), 
8%; pasted open mouth (tube), 2%; 
pasted valve (tube), 5%. On the west 
coast, 80 and 100-lb. multiwalls make 
up 75% of multiwall demand, and 
50’s only 25%. In the Midwest, these 
percentages are reversed. 

Mr. Stohrer cited heavy use of tex- 
tile bags in the East, Southeast and 
South, with widespread returnable 
burlap bag programs in certain broil- 
er areas. In the South, there is a 
strong preference for cotton bags. 
Textiles permit ventilation and some 
cooling of feed in the sack. But, Mr 
Stohrer said, properly cooled feeds 
shouldn't need cooling in the sack 

He also discussed types of closures, 
including tape, sewing without tape 
and valve closures. 


Bagging Speed 

Speeds, Mr. Stohrer said, are de- 
pendent on: (a) Whether multiwalls 
or textiles; (b) Product—mash, mo- 
lasses feeds, pellets, crumbles; (c) 
Bag sizes—50-Ib. 15” wide, 80-lb. 19”, 
100-Ib. 20-26"; (e) Type of scales 
manual or pre-weighing; weighing 
cycles—-6 to 12 100’s per minute, 10 to 
22 50's per mniute; weight tolerances. 
(f) Types of closures—open mouth, 
more speed, two men up to 22-24 per 
minute; tape, slower by 2 to 4 bags per 
minute; valve, 10 to 15 per minute, 
depending on product. (g) Use of 
automatic taggers and thread cutters 

reduces manual operations; tape 
and thread savings, 50¢ to $1 per 
1,000 bags; neat appearance, no dan- 
gling threads. 

The question of speed, he said, is 
one of economics, concerning (1) di- 
rect labor cost; (2) machine or scale 
capacities, cycles, weight tolerances; 
(3) cost of feed packed (excess 
weights); (4) quality appeal in neat 
package containing guaranteed 
weight 

Mr. Stohrer noted that bag shakers 
and settlers will permit use of bags 
1-4” smaller, depending on type of 
feed and speeds. Many operations are 
too fast to permit settling, sacrificing 
bag cost but gaining on labor use. 
Settlers permit savings of $1 to $4 
per 1,000 bags, depending on size, 
kind, etc. Settlers are of two types— 
agitation from bottom and from top 

-and settling can be continuous or 
intermittent. 

In tagging, automatic air operated 
or mechanical taggers free the oper- 
ator for faster sewing and uniform 
location of tag improves appearance. 
Identified tape closures also are used, 
anc bag printing may be used where 
formula and guarantee changes are 
rarely made 

Bag coding, a relatively recent in- 
novation in the feed business, is used 
to identify a feed, formula used, date 
made and production operators, for 
purposes of defense against unjusti- 
fied claims and for quality control. 
Coding can be done on the tag or 
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Feed Packaging Discussed 


tape by printing or perforating or on 
the bag by printing. Coding is gen- 
erally done on the production line at 
or behind the sewing. Rotary printing 
coders frequently are used. 

Mr. Stohrer made some brief com- 
ments on costs: Bag cost per ton of 
feed packed—$4 on 100-Ib. burlaps, 
$5.50 on 100-Ib. cottons, $3.50 on 
50-Ib. papers. Packing and sewing 
rates per minute, two men—l2 on 
100-Ib. burlaps and cottons, 12-20 on 
50-Ib. papers. Tons packed per man- 
hour—18 on the burlaps and cottons, 
9 to 15 on 50-lb. papers. On return- 
able bags, net costs are reduced by 
varying amounts, depending on cer- 
tain factors 

eee 


Production Men Get 


Answers to Questions 


On Feed Packaging 


Coding, bagging speeds and types 
of bags were among the subjects dis- 
cussed by a packaging panel which 
included James Leker, Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, chairman; Walter 
Stohrer, Allied Mills, Peoria; Frank 
Greeley, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, and Harold Wies, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., Chicago 

In coding, a rotary type coder can 
be used which prints on the bag as 
it goes by. This is good for meal but 
may not be so good for pellets, Mr. 
Stohrer said. It is also possible to 
code on a tag by perforating or print- 
ing, although a problem is that the 
farmer may discard the tag. One 
person suggested sewing and tagging 
on the bottom of a bag. 

Various opinions on speeds of pack- 
ing 50-lb. bags were expressed, It 
was said that some mills do up to 
24 or 26 a minute, with an incentive 
system, but that most help is not 
good enough. Some persons felt that 
when mills run at 24 a minute, they 
sacrifice on weight tolerances. One 
panel member said that mills can 
increase average speeds if they are 
not too worried about tolerances, that 
it is possible to get speed but that 
he has not seen rates average 20 
bags a minute over an extended pe- 
riod. One member of the audience 
said he could average 20 bags a min- 
ute with a 1 oz. tolerance. 

Regarding weight tolerances, Mr. 
Stohrer mentioned aiming for plus 
or minus 4 oz. Tolerances of plus or 
minus 2 oz. are c'aimed for some new 
equipment, he said. 

In a discussion of gusset and 
straight tube bags, speakers men- 
tioned that gusseted bags stack and 
handle better, have a better appear- 
ance, are better for palletizing, and 
that thread is saved in sewing be- 
cause of a smaller face. 

It was brought out that some mills 
pack molasses feeds in paper bags 
but that the feed must be cooled well; 
some panel members preferred tex- 
tiles in order to get better ventila- 
tion. 

Other points mentioned in the dis- 
cussion: A colored rip cord can be 
used for quick-opening packages; in 
some cases a small cut in the bag is 
made so that it can be torn open. 

. , Cotton thread was said to re- 
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EASY-TO-HANDLE 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 








} 
| 


| 70 to 





main stronger than rayon . Best 
conditions for storing paper bags are 

72° temperature and relative 
humidity of 65%; where humidifiers 
are not availab'e, moisture can be 
provided by drums of water with 
textile bag wicks or by valves in 
steam lines 





(Continued from page 15) 





not crimped products are used, For 
high protein concentrates, the agi- 
tator type mixer at 350-400 r.p.m. is 
usually used, Mr. Murray said. Mak- 
ing dairy feed with crimped products 
and pellets requires bins and feeders 
for the products to be measured into 
the end of the agitator mixer where 
10-15% molasses is added so that 
these products are somewhat folded 
into the feed. For a more economical 
dairy feed, Mr. Murray said, up to 
20% molasses is applied in an agi- 
tator type mixer where the feed will 
not be too finely ground 

He said that a set-up for a new 
mill which would cover most situa- 
tions might include four bins above 
a molasses mixer for the dry feed, 
with an agitator type molasses mixer 
under the bins, and probably four 
additional bins for measurement of 
crimped and pellet products at the 
end of the agitator, which would drop 
the feed into a scale that would weigh 
100 or 50-lb. bags at a good rate. 
Usually a paddle type conveyor is 
used for these feeds, he said. He said 
he did not like to bin molasses feeds, 
although up to certain amounts can 
be run straight through a packing 
bin from the line 
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Retired Borden Co. 
Official Dies at 64 


NEW YORK—Monte W. Sohn, di- 
rector of Elsie Enterprises Division of 
the Borden Company's general adver- 





tising department until his retire- 
ment in 1952, died recently at the 
age of 64. 


Mr. Sohn, who was a former news- 
paperman, trade journal editor and 
author, joined Borden's general ad- 
vertising department in 1934. He 
played a prominent role in making 
Elsie the Cow trademark a familiar 
one in the US * 

His widow and a daughter survive 


——=- 


Cottonseed Oil Mill 
Built Near Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN The Lake 
County Oil Mill has completed erec- 
tion of a new solvent extraction 
plant for the processing of cottonseed 
and will be in operation with the new 
system on Nov. 14 at Tiptonville, 
Tenn,, near Memphis 

The machinery and equipment 
purchased from the French Oi! Mill 
Machinery Co. of Piqua, Ohio, was 
installed by their erecting engineer, 
G. R. Greenbank, assisted by FE. M 
Beatty, superintendent of the Lake 
County Oil Mill, 

i 
MORE BULK TANKS 

CLEMSON, 8.C.--Bulk tanks have 
replaced the old milk can on at least 
15,000 dairy farms in the U.S. Most 
of this chore-saving change has taken 
place since 1951, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports 





“NEW LEADER” 


Ain Unloading 


BULKMASTER=makes all 


storage facilities more 


i 


: 


























operator. 


2. Rotary air blower and all drives are centrally 


located for balanced load distribution. 


3. Body sides sloped for efficient flow of ma- 
terial and extra wide conveyor for lower center 
of gravity and assured faster unloading. 

4. Low pressure blower provides the proper vol- 
ume of air and guards against « separation of 


feed ingredients. 


5. Rotary Air Blower mounted in front center 
of body prevents dirt, dust, grime, etc., from 


entering the air system. 


6. For fast unloading into pits and elevators 
and simpler clean out, unit’ is equipped with 


special by-pass door. 


7. Weatherproof steel top is 


recessed 


dy | 


| 


- 





omer 


‘ ; a 
Eliminates loading and unloading of begged feeds! 
1. Simple one-man operation with all controls 
located at the rear of unit for convenience of 














and 


streamlined, Makes loading easier and faster. 
8. Unit is equipped with a safety torque re 
lease clutch on the rotary feeder. 
9. Equipped with flexible, lightweight discharge 
hose. 







Write TODAY for 
these FREE Bulletins! 














0 


BULKMASTER, Jr. 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT eee” 
616 D Ave., N.W., Coder Rapids, lowe 


Morwtocturers of The World's Most Complete Line of Spreaders 
and Bult Materto! Delivery bquipment 
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. 
, can help make your busi- 
ness operations safer by pro- 
tecting you against market 





EE 


Commodity Department 








| would be 
| tein supplement 





| harvests 


| (both yields on 





ALGAE IN SEWAGE 


(Continued from page 16 





Potentialities “Terrific” 


The World Health Organization has 
shown interest in tne California ex- 
periment with an eye to relieving 


R. Grau of the California department 
of poultry husbandry found that dried 
algae produced an average of 4.2% 
weight gain in chickens, as compared 


| in tanks seeded with algae. The algae 


salvave the nutrients which 
fed to the chickens as pro- 


would 


ly in large processing plants harvest- 


| ing algae from sewage-disposal ponds 


Algae cultures in the tanks of the 
California field station have yielded 
which, on a_ ton-per-acre 


dry-weight basis). 


Then too, Richmond is often foggy 








bed pellet. It tastes like strong, fresh | In sunny areas the algal yield rate 

° ° iawn clippings may run up to 65 tons dry weight. 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. “If you ate 40 pellets a day,” grins These rich yields, furthermore, 
Prof. Gotaas, “you'd have your entire | might be obtained without using 
daily ration of protein.” large areas of agricultural land. 


Tanks might 
soil, in swamp 
floating at sea. 
Prof. Gotaas, Mr. Oswald and Mr. 
Golueke believe algal growth will 


be kept on unfertile 
areas, or on barges 








fluctuations and inventory the world’s malhutrition. By 1960 | eventually become an economical 
losses. some 2.7 billion people will be clam- | source of protein. 
7 oring for at least a minimum diet The main bottleneck is harvesting 
bad At the present rate of increase, the —separating the algae from the 
. world’s 2.3 billion population will dou- 
A ble in 69 years | 
But our greatest benefit from “sew- 
HEDGE your soybeans, soy- age farms” will not be in using algae 
bean oil and soybean oi! meal for humans but for animals, Prof. 
in the futures market. It's the Gotaas believes 
inexpensive way eg take the The potentialities are terrific. If 
risk out of your ingredients. California’s sewage for a year were 
® treated with aleae, it would produce 
Ta 300 tons of protein a day—a third of 
the protein requirements of all the 
“ , , pro cows Nationwide, algal treat- eS: Se 
Call, wire or write us today a2. anon @ —S 
} , ment could produce 4,000 tons of pro- 
for information tein a day—a fifth of the total re- | NEW HAMPSHIRES 
. quired by all the cattle in the US GRANITE WHITES * WHITE WEW WEW HAMPSHIRES 
° Nutrient Value Ss IZZERINKTUM 
ie Experiments to determine the nu- 
trient value of algae have been few. MEAT BIRDS 
ARTHUR C. HARRISON In Germany, rats fed algae gained EGG PRO = 
Partner in charge of as much as those fed milk. Charles 











@ Christie's Spizzerinktum New Haempshires 
the strain thet made the breed famous, is sil 
looked up to todey as the = MR oemnse F 
pure, unadulterated New Hampshires 

country. 


One Wall Se. 231 S. Le Salle St. with 8% when chicks were fed an You'll find thet Christie New Hampshire fe- 
New York 3 Chicago 4, it. ideal protein mixture. males are free of the dark whiskers and black 
Digby 4-0700 MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 Mr. Oswald believes algal growth | Prices Yor your meat flock, Continsed breeding 
Chicago Board of Trade e may someday be used by chicken effort and constant improvement for egg pre- 
Memphis Boord of Trade b. ranchers to cut feed bills in half. | Section, petcneeniy. Geese ide thon ‘tee 
eit Vork Stock Exchange Chicken manure could be dissolved favorite choice for crossing with any of to- 

Other Principal day's leading meat-type males. 


CHRISTIE “WHITES” 

Reports from broiler areas point up the fact 
that Christie's Granite Whites are turn in @ 
terrific in fast weight gains, excellent feed 

and fine dressing-out qualities. 


. . ; nine " convers 

Prof Gotaas sees the future of Hatchability is high and flock owners report 

| algae possible in sewage farms run that the females heave no equal for consistent 
| by individual farmers, but more like- high egq production, interior quality or large 


egq size. 

Excellent nickebility with Christie White Cor- 
nish males, or with any other well-known re- 
cansive or dominant white, full or part Cornish 
males 


N.H.-U.S. Approved, Pullorum Clean 
FREE MANAGEMENT BOOKLET — Write 














| projection, would average over 30 for "Suggested Manag >} and Sena 

| tons a year. Contrast this with the Proctices,”’ a “must” for every poultry 

| average 1953 yield of California field roiser. 

| crops, which was only 1.5 tons a year CHRISTIE POULTRY FARMS 


“Home of Spiaserinktum” 
BOX FS, KINGSTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Now - do all Jour Cleaning, Faater- Easier 


with tt WERSATILE 


TORNADO. 


Heavy Duty 
VACUUM CLEANER 


(4 CLEANING MACHINES IN 1) 


You've never seen such outstand- 
ing vacuum performance until 
you've tried the Tornado Series 
“80” vacuum cleaner. 

Suction speeds up to 325 
M.P.H. pick up dirt or liquids 








SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC, 


PHONE 805 Dun Building TWX without any conversion. Sealed 
ball bearing moto * 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 best oven under continous op- 


eration. Three sizes in %, 1 or 
1% HP. Removable motor unit 
adapts to many other uses. 





FEED JOBBERS 
— 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIG: MOLASSES CONSOLIDATED DRIED WHEY 
DU PONT'S "TWO.-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO. FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM OIL WHEAT GERM 

AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 














USE IT ALSO AS: 


PAC VAC 
CLEANER 














=s 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-BE Sherman Ave. 
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wate The centrifuging done at Rich- Portland Ore., Firm 
’ 


mond might be uneconomical on a 


larger scale. One of the more likely | Makes Purchase Plans 


methods is chemical precipitation. PORTLAND. ORE.—The Portland 
“We're just now conducting exten- | (Ore) Seed Co. is ‘negotiating for 


a 
a , beers on algae harvesting | the purchase of the Chas, H. Lilly Maoufacturecs and 
a Prof. Gotaas says. | Co, Seattle. Purchase of the Lilly dealers everywhere use 
ve results, so far, are quite prom- | company, which began as a flour and Minnesota 36% meal or 


ising. If algae can be produced for grain company and is now in the 






S¢ lb excluding the normal cost of | seed and fertilizer business, would be oo reves a, 
waste treatment, the process will be | 4 million dollar transaction. ’ ee ee 
economical in areas with a satisfac- It has been announced that C. F. production. Wire, write 
tory climate.” Larsen, head of the Lilly company, 1] or phone for latest 

Still experimental, sewage farms | will retire from the firm. The Port- quotes. 
nevertheless stir the imagination—as | land Seed Co. is headed by Fred 
the first food-producing process that | Trullinger, Sr. as president, and 
can respond in direct proportion to | Fred Trullinger, Jr., general man- There’s o QUALITY DIFFERENCE 
the world’s steady increase in popu- | ager. 
lation; as a source of water for arid Purchase of the controlling interest MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY en a 
areas; and as a remarkable use for | in the Lilly company stock, subject po s 21, Mi ‘ 
three of the most plentiful things in | to completion of details was con- S5—608 Ave, 66S es Se 











the world—sunshine, waste and algae firmed by Fred Trullinger, Jr. 











Here’s the 
answer to 
igger feed sales 





















ON WHEELS! 


MAKES 
MORE FEED 
SALES ON THE FARM 


elling on ihe farm is the best way to build a dealer's 
business. It has been proved many times. JAY BEE 
All-in-One Feedmaker will help you get that business where 
the farmer has his own grain and roughage. It is a complete 
milling unit for high-capacity grinding, mixing and liquid 
molasses blending. Built to handle roughage on rugged 20-inch 
industria! type mill. Unique molasses heating system. Handle 
bulk or sacked. Fits standard two-ton truck. 












GET CLOSE TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Here is a JAY BEE All-in-One Feedmaker at work on « 





Tennessee farm. Service and feeding results are whet 

build feed business today. Wise dealers now get a large J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., DEPT. F, FRANKLIN, TENN. 

percentage of their potential business by mobile service 

to farmers whe have their own grain and roughage. The Please send me full information on the JAY BEE All-in-One Feedmaker, 
All-in-One Feedmaker does the job efficiently and profit- NAME 

ably. Users like C. C. Morrow, Purina dealer of Columbia 

Tenn., like the All-in-One Feedmaker. Mr. Morrow says: COMPANY 

"We like our machinery very much. lt really does the 

job in @ hurry.” Let us give you all the fects without Street or Box ..... 

obligation. Clip and mail coupon at right. City ; 











—_— -— = —<_" sce canes ae 
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nw 


Classified advertisements 


Sieh nn 


15¢ per word; minimam charge 
wanted, 10¢ @ word; 





$1.50 minimum 


Classified Ads 


Count six words of wig- 


nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 


eare thin office 


If advertisement is keyed, 


care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


axe 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per colamn inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 





HELP gop 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHAIN STORE 
operator to #et up retail stores for sell- 
ing animal health products to farmers. 
All replies held in confidence, Ad No, 1263, 
Veedatufta, Bea bid _Miaseapolio 1, Minn, 

REPU TABLE omio GRAIN yIRM WANTS 
experienced man for merchandising grain 
ahd teed ingredients throughout Ohio and 
Kast, Excellent opportunity. Replies 
atrietly confidential, Ad No. 1252, Feed 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED—BY ONE OF THE NATION'S 
largest and oldest feed manufacturers, 
experienced formula feed salesman in 
Ohio, Opportunity for five figure income 
for right man, Must be between the ages 
of 26 and 45. Ad No. 1236, Feedstuffs, 
box #7, Minneapolis | 1 Minn. 


PERMANEST SALES POSITION — NEW 
York state for experienced animal feed 
representative or man with agricultural 
background or animal husbandry degree. 
Execeliont starting salary plus expenses— 
genuine opportunity to increase earnings. 
Replies held in etrictest confidence. Ad 
No, 1261, Veedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 
1, Minn, 


SALES BREPRESENTATIVES—ALERT, AG- 
enentatives needed in 
including states of 

Illinois, Bouth Da- 
and issourl, Nutritional 
background desirable, You will be con- 
tacting feeders, dealers and mixers sell- 
ing well known feed supplements, Philip 
. Berth 42, Outer Harbor, 
Cal. 











TOP CALIBER SALES ENGINEER on 
salesman with feed machinery back 
ground to represent nationally knows 

of feed milling equipment. 
Two territories in southeast and 
central of 
line of 
bie firm, 


i 





THOHNICAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 


—Bxcellent egy ne f available for in- 
dividual having animal nutrition training 
with basic producer of vitamins and anti- 
bioties, Desire high caliber man with 
Masters or Ph.D, and experience in the 
feed trade, Remuneration in keeping with 
qualifications, Bend qualifications, experi- 
ence and if possible recent photo, All re- 
plies atrietly confidential, Ad No, 1263, 
Veedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


TEXAS SALESMAN—WE AKE ONE OF 
the principal manufacturers in Texas with 
& progressive sales and merchandising 
program, We have an opening in a well 
established territery producing a good vol- 
ume but are looking for a man capable 
of developing this territory even further. 
Salary, automobile and expenses with ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement, Ad 
No, 1262, Feedatuffs, 612 Board of Trade 
dg, Kansas City, Mo. 








OPPORTUNITY 


The leading machinery manufac- 
turer supplying the feed milling 
industry NEEDS ONE MAN to 
complete sales organization, Out- 
standing compensation with un- 
limited future for man who has 
imagination, intelligence and am- 
bition, Technical experience or edu- 
cation valuable, but not absolute- 
ly required, Write in strict confi- 
dence summarizing experience, edu- 
cation, income, etc. Enclose re- 
cent snapshot. Address 1227, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 

















MACHINERY WANTED 

on! 7 

WANTED 50 FOOT MOTOR TRUCK 
scale, $0-ton capacity. Must be in good 
condition. Alabama Feed Mills, Tusca- 
looea, Ala, 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
soales, bag closing machines and other 
as mill, feed and slevator equipment. 

Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Olty, Me, 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE | 
v 


BABY 10KS8—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
~ aaiee breeds 











e 








FOR SALE—USED TEXAS CYCLINE AND 
Mixer. 
Sabetha, Kansas, 


Anglo - American 
Mfg. Co., 


vEED MIXER, 


tor drive. Address #774, Peedstuffs, Min 
neapoiia 1 Minn 

WHEN YOU AKE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used m machinery, electric mo- 
tore or any other quipment, write J. EB 
Hagan Mill Machi nery, Jefferson City, Mo 


vor SALE — PFISCHBEIN 
portable bag closer In 
tion. 


Co., Evergreen 
MOLASSES MIXERS 


plants. Let us know 
Equipment Bales 


WRITE US, WK HAVE WHAT Yot 
and flour 


feed 
buy 


in supplies for 
it's new or used 
Wayland, Mich 
FOR SALE —%% TON 
one 63 Blue Streal 
Btreak Mill; one Br 
Bryant Mill. Ra j 
ville, Wis 
HAMMEK MILA, JB; 
eonnected motor all 
tion starte necluded 
excellent condition 
pair, $200. 
plete, % hucket 
Mills, 
Ohio, 


FOR SALE—WENGER MOLASSES MIXER; 
vertical feed mixer; 
double attrition mill; 


4,000 Ib. 
ing rolls; 36” 


lb, horizontal mixers; Richardson auto- 
matic scales; Union Special sewing ma- 
chines; steel elevator legs; conveyors; 
motors; hammermille; pellet mills. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, Box 674, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

ror BSALE—GRAIN HANDLING EQUIP- 
ment from closed brewery in Baaston, Pa 
(2) steel grain bine—4,400 cu. ft. each—13’ 
dia. x 33’ high. (4) steel grain bine—-2,060 
cu. ft. ea 0’ 6” dia. = 20° high, (2) buck 
et elevators, approx, 60° high, with 8 «x 
4” = 4" ateel buckets on 15” centers on 9” 
wide canvas belt in 7° x10" steel casing. 


Approx. 120’ steel screw conveyor 9 and 
12” dia. Perry Equipment Corp., 1403 N. 
6th #t., Philadeiphia 22, Pa. 


1-TON CAPACITY, 
anteed first-class throughout 


Used very liittie. $15 


AND 
for custom 1 ere and 
your needs 
Hillsdale, 


BURTON 
Mill; one 18 
ant Mill one 18 


2 HP 
t 


on steel Ane 
N : | 


3009 Westerville 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 








Wenger 


§ H.P. mo 


pert t condi 


commercial 


Mich 


it from 


tzger da Janes 


induc 


tor needa some reé 


cash l tee 


: or com 
ew $75 LA 
Rd Co 


Mixer 


GUAR- 


MODEL “eo” 
. Knud Nieleen 
BLENDERS 


feed 
Mill 


NEED 
mills. If 
Hughes, 


MIXER; 


Blue 


DInKOT 


in 


nden 
umbuas, 


20x24 flak- 
2,000 








mad a eae 
- . e 
cul ani ten 


HP. 1,800 R.P.M. 
1 $53.00 
71.00 
3 82.00 
97.00 
7M” 126.00 
10 160.00 
5 193.00 
20 253.00 
25 298.00 
HP. RP.M. R.P.M. 
3,600 1,800 
1 $47.00 $46.00 
ve 49.00 $3.00 
2 59.00 63.00 
3 70.00 70.00 
5 83.00 
10 137.00 
18 
20 
25 256.00 
30 290.00 293.00 
40 325.00 364.00 
50 431.00 436.00 
60 493.00 645.00 
76 653.00 
200 86. 1000.00 


Limited Quantity 
REBUILT MOTORS 
BOTH OPEN AND 
TOTALLY-ENCLOSED 
all 220/440 Volt—60 Cycles—-3-Phase 
TOTALLY ENCLOSED AT LESS THAN 
NEW OPEN MOTOR PRICES 


1,200 R.P.M. 
$62.00 
82 


STANDARD OPEN-TYPE MOTORS 


R.P.M. 
900 


R.P.M. 
1,200 
$53.00 

63.00 
70.00 
83.00 
108.00 


217.00 
266 00 
331.00 
379.00 
474.00 


$113.00 


ALL STANDARD NEMA FRAMES 
REBUILT—BALL BEARINGS— 
NEW MOTOR GUARANTEE 
HAMMERMILLS 
NEW & REBUILT (Guaranteed) 
AND USED (as is) 


Many makes and models 
Also a complete line of Jay Bee 
and Bauer parts 
Write, wire or phone 2-4710 for further 
information and quotation. 


The Lima Armature Works, Inc. 

142 East Pear! Sr., 

“Over 30 years of Continuous Service 
to the Feed and Milling Industry” 


Lima, Ohle 











WEIGH BUGGY'S. WE CAN SAVE YO! 
money Write for bulletin. Mill Equip 
ment Sales, Hillsdale, Mich. 


WHIKLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 


J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Me 
PRICED TO SELL —NINE BY THIRTY 


| 
| 
Barnard & Lea's single stand modern ali 


metal rolls, on the original skids, in per 
fect condition. Make us an offer. Ad No 
1238, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Mino 

ROBINSON MFG, COMPANY UNIQUE % 
ton horizontal back-geared Batch-Mixer 
size No, ¢ leep round bottom tank, spiral 
ribbon and paddie agitators Complete 
with Vall H.t. A.C. motor, also start 
er, @le tor eggs and stand A real bar 
gain Act quick Maney Brothers Mill & 
Elevetor ¢ Minneapolis 4, Minn 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 




















v : 
FOR SALI H ARDW ARE, FEED AND MA- 
chiner j r oing large volume 
| Dover & Hardware Co., York County, 
| Dover K.P. 1 io Va 
| - 
| FOR SALE-—MODERN FEED MILL. 80,000 
bushe storage Ample warehouse, Pellet 
j and molasses mixer. Located Dayton, 
Ohio. Vitality Mills, Ine., 260 W. 87th B8t., 
Chicago 20 ill 
FEED MILL FOR RENT OR LEASE, 
fully equipped, electrified 256 H.P. water 
wheel in go yndition. Possession Dec. 1, 
1965 } B. Frey's Mill, Bmmausa, RK. 1, 
Pa 
FEED MILL AND RETAIL STORE LO- 
cated in Central Kansas, at edge of city 
on it 8 highway. Wonderful oppor 
tunity for owner operator or as a branch. 
Duane Cooper, Hutchinson, Kansas 
FOR SALE — LARGE 3-8STORY BRICK 
buliding on rail siding. Formerly used asa 
feed mill with bulk storage for 10 car- 
loads, Ten thousand ft. floor space. Grav- 
ity unl acing Suitable for feed mill or 
warehous ind distributing for truck de- 
liver Se marate office building and truck 
scales, Pine Run Farm Supply Co., Doyles- 
town, Pa 
’ 
C ontact— 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Excellent Opportunities 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 








COMPLETE and MODERN 
FEED MILL 


in the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon. Does over a quarter of 
a million dollars per year in 
Poultry, Dairy, Turkey & Hog 
feeds. Present management 
over 30 years. Reason for sell- 
ing — getting old. Ad No. 
1258, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Min- 
neapolis |, Minn. 














Depa 


HAMMERMILLS 








Standard stee! elevators. belt and bucket type, avail- 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu/lir., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hir., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Sead your requirements for 
complete information. 
GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 














Use Feedstulls WANT ADS for RESULTS 








Oklahoma Project 


Nears Completion 


RED ROCK, OKLA.—A new $110,- 
000 feed and seed plant in Red Rock, 
Okla., will be completed in late De- 
cember, according to an announce- 
ment by Bob Case, manager of the 
Red Rock Co-Operative Elevator. 

The firm’s feed mixing facilities 
will be expanded by the addition and 
many new services will be offered. A 
cleaner and treater department is 
located on one side of the plant and 
feed services, including a grinder, pei- 
let maker, molasses mixer and steam 
crimper are available on the other 
side. 

Drive-in facilities with overhead 
shelter are provided at both sides of 


| the plant. 





COST CONTROL 


(Continued from page 10) 





However, while some small plants 
have been dropping out, others are 
coming in and the small operators are 
just as willing as others to modernize 
and improve. Dr. Brensike said many 
small manufacturers have inherent 
locational, service and managerial ad- 
vantages that make them a continu- 
ing part of the business. However, 
they must adopt modern practices, 
know their products well and serve 
the farmer well. 

Cost Control Program—aA good cost 
accounting system and a daily cost 
control program are very valuable in 
today’s competitive market, said 
Lowell Judd, Albers Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Judd was ill at the 
time of the production school, and 
his paper was presented by Max 
Shields, Albers’ Kansas City manager. 

Mr. Judd described a cost control 
system which his company adopted 
some years ago. It provided, among 
other things, so that all charges (fixed 
and indirect and direct labor) could 
be charged to any commodity pro- 
cessed as it progressed through the 
mill—for example, the cost of pro- 
dusing a ton of mash, covering re- 
ceiving, grinding, mixing, sacking off, 
loading. 

Labor code sheets were prepared, 
with a code number for any job, and 
this simplified reporting of labor for 
the various “systems” in a _ mill. 
Forms also were provided for report- 
ing production. The whole plan pro- 
vided a simplified procedure. This 
information, along with other data, is 
used to make labor cost comparisons. 


Jost Data Provided 


Each plant monthly gets a cost 
breakdown for each operation—for 
example, packing costs, broken down 
to different sizes and types of feed. 
However, for a good control system, 
daily figures are necessary, and these 
are provided for certain key opera- 
tions—such as mixing, packing, ship- 
ping and receiving of various types 
or methods. These data are put on 
a daily standard cost form which 
shows: operation, total tons, total 
labor cost, actual cost per ton and 
standard cost per ton (a predeter- 
mined figure). This information is 
used to correct any problems. 

While small operators can’t have 
elaborate coding and standard cost 
systems, they can use simple methods. 
For example, one small firm de- 
termines the daily cost per ton by 
dividing total labor cost by total] tons. 
This figure is plotted on a graph to 
show the over-all trend. 

It is necessary to control indirect 
costs, too, such as maintenance sup- 
plies and indirect labor. The most 
practical method, Mr. Judd said, is 
through budgets for each item. 


WHEN IN NEED 


of san-cured alfalfa and one 
grades and grinds 
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Mill Management, Working Through | 
People, Holds Key to Success 


When the superintendent, produc- 
tion manager or general manager 
fully recognizes that people are the 
key to his company’s success, he will 
lead them in putting into action the 
things needed to produce superior 
products at lower costs. Then, and 
only then, can he say that his time 
at the production school was a profit- 
able investment for his company. 
Then he will be putting to work 
what he has learned. 

This thought was emphasized by 
James H. Burrell, James H. Burrell 
& Sons, Inc., St. Louis, in the con- 
cluding talk at the Midwest Pro- 
duction School—a talk which empha- 
sized that management is the key 
to success in putting new knowledge 
to work through people. The whole 
program, he declared, was built 
few simple words—-plan, 
promote, coordinate, organize, 
with one word which cov- 
ers all the others, management. 

Mr. Burrell’s talk was one of a 
number dealing with the basic im- 
portance of management and people 
in efficient operations. 


Questions Asked 

Mr. Burrell posed and answered 
questions like these: 

(1) Do you know what it costs 
your company to make a ton of mash, 
or pellets, or crumbles? Many com- 
panies do not know. (2) Does your 
company actually have inventory con- 
trol? Few do have. (3) Do you know 
whether you can save $2 or $4 on 
cost of bags because you are buying 
sizes not suitable for your products? 
(4) Do you have a product control 
department? Many do not have. (5) 


around a 
select 


control, 


Are you studying your operations 
daily to see how you can lower costs 
and improve products through auto- 
mation? If not, you should. (6) Do 
you have a program for selecting and 
training all personnel? Only a few do 
have 

“The biggest obstacle -in putting 
things learned to work,” he said, “‘is 
you, your associates in managing po- 


sitions and failure on your part to 
plan, organize and supervise people 
throughout the organization. A busi- 
not seize opportunity or 
mistakes, but people do.” 
Every industry is seriously short 
of well trained men, particularly at 
the junior or middle management lev- 
Mr. Burrell said. If a business is 
to succeed now, it must have an or- 
ranized way to discover, train, pro- 
mote, compensate, develop and retire 
members of the management group 


What to Do 
should managers do to im- 
pro their own performance and 
help develop others? Here are some 
things listed by Mr. Burrell: (1) See 
that managing people want to do 
things. (2) Executives should study 
subordinates and see what makes 


ness does 


make 


els 


What 


each tick. (3) A manager should be 
a good listener, ask questions, get all 
facts. (4) He should always give 
constructive criticism; people who 


1 t shou'd be criti- 
private; praise people 
(5) Be considerate, cour- 

understanding. (6) Delegate 

ibility and with it give au- 

thority to get the work done. (7) 

redit when it is due, not tak- 

' t when it should be given. (8) 

Ma equests known by suggestion; 

put em in writing where possible. 

if) et the style and pattern for 
yt} 10) Reflect confidence in all 
your p> (11) Ask assistants and 
employees in key positions for ‘opin- 
ions. (12) Be prompt to admit mis- 
take 13) Provide guidance for su- 
pervisors. (14) Encourage men to 
take short courses, train themselves, 
attend business meetings, visit other 
plants. (15) Don’t just run today’s 
business today and not take time to 
think, plan, administer. (16) Rewards 
motivate interest, and should have a 


10uU criticized 
cized 
publi 
teou 


respol 


Give 


nil 
pie 





| client production are being disregard- 
| ed in too many plants. 


| costly, wasteful operations which may 


| coordination between sales and pro- 


| salesman with a customer who bought 
| a discontinued feed and in a special 
| size pellet. The order consisted of two 
| tons in 100-Ib 


| change the pellet die and reset the 


| came such problems as a clogged up 
| pellet mill. 
| not including ingredients, were more 
| than the price of the feed. 


| it requires constant attention. With 
| the possible advent of complete au- 
| tomation, solutions to many problems 





direct relationship to the job done 
and progress made. | 

Personnel Selection—In selection of | 
personnel, clearly written job speci- 
fications are a necessity, said Dr. 
John L. Holmes, Iowa State College. 
Also important are application forms, 
interviews and various tests. Job | 
specifications should spell out a work- | 
er’s duties, educational and physical | 
requirements, etc. 

A completed application form will 
provide much information on the ap- 
plicant’s background, and an inter- 
view will add details. Statements 
often should be verified with former 
employers and others. 

No one should go overboard on 
testing, Dr. Holmes said, but great 
improvements have been made in 
tests in recent years, and they can 
be very valuable in measuring three 
things—mental ability, other abilities 
and personality structure. The right 
kinds of tests for the various pur- 
poses should be used—such as differ- 
ent types of mental tests for dif- 
ferent persons or jobs. In some cases, 
standardized tests may be used; in 
other cases, special tests should be 
prepared, but they then should be 
validated by checking them to see 
that they measure what they are 
supposed to. 

Plugging the Leaks— Often top 
management will carefully control 
the budget on sales, advertising, re- 
search, management and ingredient 
quality, but will take only a second 
g'ance at production costs. said Jer- 
ry Karstens, Feed Age, Chicago, in 
a talk on “ptugging the leaks.” Profits 
which could be realized by more effi- 


Mr. Karstens cited examples of 
be exceptions rather than the rule 
but which exist in some plants. For 


example, illustrating the problem of 


the case of a 
who had one 


duction, there was 
feed manufacturer 


burlaps. In addition 
to valuable production time lost, it 
was necessary to set all the feeders, 


molasses feeder, and along with that 


All costs of this batch, 


It is easy to talk about “plugging 
the leaks,” Mr. Karstens said, but 


may be found. Certainly, many feed 
men have obtained ideas from other 
industries and have indicated that 
costs can and will be reduced further. 

In the baking industry some bak- 
erles can now mix, bake, slice, wrap 
and put bread on the loading dock 
for fewer man hours per unit of 
weight than many feed plants can on 
livestock feed. 


Management Looks 
At Quality Control 


With the advent of antibiotics, hor- 
mones and other trace elements, qual- 
ity control has taken on unusual 
importance, Oscar Straube, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City, pointed out. 
Mr. Straube, whose production school 
topic was “Management Looks at 
Product Control,” noted that the days 
of haphazard feeding and feed manu- 
facturing are gone, that feed must be 
made accurately and uniformly for 
today’s more efficient feeder 

The old line of ingredients, as well 
as new micro-ingredients, needs a 
close look, too, and men handling in- 





coming materials must know ingredi- 
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SPECIALIZED SESSIONS—Panel discussions were one of the highlights of 
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the recent Midwest Feed Production School in Kansas City, Special topics 
were covered in each of these sessions. Members of three of the panels are 
shown in the pictures above as they answered production men's questions. Left 
to right in the top picture are members of the panel covering ingredient blend- 
ing—John Branch, Nutrena Mills, Kansas City; Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas Oity; Ted Stivers, milling epgineer, Decatur, Ga., and William 
Brickson, Consumers Cooperative Assn., Kansas City, chairman. The picture 
in the center shows members of the materials handling panel-—Hugh Scott, 
Screw Conveyor Corp,, Hammond, Ind.; John Heimovics, J, B. Ehrsam & 
Sons Mfg. Co., chairman (Mr. Heimovics also spoke at the school on the new 
pilot mill at Kansas State College); Richard Sheehy, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
and Dave Armstrong, Fuller Co., Kansas City. Members of the molasses panel 
are pictured in the bottom photo—Joe Wenger, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., 
Sabetha, Kansas; Guy Coop*r, dr., O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Kansas, chair- 
man; John Ozarev, Czarev Milling Co., Independence, Mo., and Phil Murray, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 


ent standards. In some cases, the 
handling of important trace minerals 
still rests with low-rated job holders 
when the handling of all ingredients 
at the point of mixing should be rated 
to attract the best men. 

Perhaps, Mr, Straube said, manage- 
ment has not realized the responsi- 
bility resulting from manufacture of 
the newer rations, and workers have 
not been advised properly of the im- 
portance of their work. Employees 
should be told of the changes made 
in feeds, the added risks brought by 
these changes, and the fact that 
every employee is responsible for 
quality control. 

Poorly made products are expensive 
in many ways, including possible pay- 
ments to uphappy feeders (even 
though most claims are shown to 
have resulted from causes other than 
the feed) and loss of good will. Some 
companies now have product insur- 
ance to protect dealers and the busi- 
ness, but the rates are high and most 
feel it is not necessary. While there 
is merit in insurance, no amount of 
it can take the place of proper pre- 
ventive measures in the plant 

Mr. Straube urged discussion be- 
tween management and supervision 
on quality control and how far fore- 
men should go as supervisors of pro- 
duction. There should be a thorough 
understanding and a written policy 

Points to consider include overail 
quality control; inbound inspections; 
tolerances, if any, on ingredient qua)- 
ity, on formula changes; appearance 
of finished feed: color, granulation, 
size of pellets; records for protection 
in case of claim and as a guide for 
proper usage of materials. Other 
factors in a quality control program 
include clean packages, clean loading 
of trucks and cars, accurate weights 
and numbers of bags, etc 


tion engineer to constantly look for 
better methods, but that job is not 
completed until an idea, with figures 
on saving and cost, has been sold 
to top management, or discarded as 
impractical. 





Inventory Control 
System Pays Off 


The cost of setting up and keeping 
records for an inventory control sys- 
tem is one of the best investments 
his company has made, said Erwin 
Wascher, Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Dl. He made this comment 
in a production school talk dealing 
with means of meeting the inventory 
“feast-or-famine” problem. 

In an inventory control system, 
there are certain variations or special 
factors to consider—-such as storage 


space, supplies of materials which 
cover longer periods than others, 
shipping time, some fluctuation in 


sales from week to week (usually not 
more than 20%), “laying in” of sup 
plies in surplus periods to save on 
costs, quantity discounts, etc 

However, when the problems are 
carefully analyzed and procedures 
set up, there are five simple points 
in an inventory control system, Mr 
Wascher said. These are: (1) Amount 
of ingredients used in a previous or 
like period compared with the period 
immediately ahead (last week's usage 
compared with anticipated usage for 
the coming week; (2) supplies on 
hand at present time; (3) supplies 
rolling or arriving; (4) amount of in- 
gredients ordered out or purchased 
for immediate shipment; (5) amount 
of purchasing required to maintain 
inventory at proper level or to re 
place current usage 

Mr. Wascher expiained that at his 
plant, representatives of production, 
traffic and purchasing, along with a 
secretary, meet every Monday morn- 
ing for an hour to review ingredient 
and bag supplies, going over the pro- 
cedure outlined above. Results of the 


| conference are mimeographed by 2 
It is the job of the feed produc- | 


p.m., and every point where action 
is required (purchase additional car, 
speed shipment, hold back shipment, 
etc.) is underscored. During the week, 
purchasing checks the underscored 
items to see that action is progress- 
ing 
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Aubrey Feed Mills’ No. 4 mill is now completed. This brand new 
mill, i, addition to our three other Falls wee mills, assures the 
great Southeast prompt deliveries of Red A 


igh quality feeds. 
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NOW . . . improved feeds and high capacity milling Using 
ROSS HEAVY DUTY 
CRIMPING and FLAKING MILL 
with SUPER JET STEAMER 


Hendies all grains—up to 8 tons an hour! Increases 
pee Ag making feed more di- 


gestible and 


Engineered oneal and extra heavy con- 
struction are outstanding features of the Ross 


Crimping and Flaking Mill. 


New deep chill 


rolls have Ross Long Life Corrugations. Both 


rolls driven; V-Belt Drive; and enclosed chain 


differential. Other features are self- 
aligning heavy duty roller bearings; 
micro-adjustment; roll feeder; quick 
action throwout, and shear pin roll 
protection. Individual motor mount 
or integral base units. 

Available with or without Super Jet 
Steamer. In sizes 15" and 18" diame- 
ter from 24 to 36” long, and the 
12x15 Special. 


to 100 HP, Completely ign igen frm 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
Write for complete information 








Qualified sales engineers 
in principal cities 
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support through Sept. 15 this year 
| compared with 7 million of the 1954 
crop through the same date last year. 
The grain sorghums crop this season 
is supported at an average rate of 
$1.78 cwt. compared with $2.28 last 
season. Last season farmers placed 
64 million cwt. of grain sorghums 
under price support compared with 
25.5 million from the 1953 crop. 

Farmers delivered around 61.5 mil- 
lion cwt. of the 1954 crop to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. compared 
with only 22.9 million from the 1953 
crop. Sales of CCC-owned grain sor- 
ghums last season totaled 439 mil- 
lion ewt. of which 30 million were for 


Grain Sorghums 
Disappearance Up; 
Stocks Set Record 


WASHINGTON—Disappearance of | 
grain sorghums continued a two-year 
upward trend last season. However, 
stocks in all positions on Oct. 1 were 
the largest of record and production | 
this season is expected to be exceed- 
ed only by the record 1950 crop. 
These facts are contained in the semi- 
annual grain sorghum market sum- 
| mary issued in November by the US. 











| Department of Agriculture. export. 
| Disappearance of grain sorghums — 
last season totaled 85.1 million cwt 7,000 BU. SOYBEANS BURN 


compared with 53 million in 1953-54 
and 48 million in 1952-53. In the 1950- 
51 season disappearance amounted to 
142.7 million cwt 

Industrial uses of grain sorghums 
at 46 million cwt. were nearly double 


CASTLE ROCK, MINN.—The main 
building of the Farmers Mill & El- 
evator Co. here was destroyed by 
fire. Lost also were 7,000 bu. of soy- 
beans and grain but a structure con- 


those of the two previous seasons taining 20,000 bu. soybeans was 
Exports last season were the third | @ved. 

largest of record and totaled 261 

million ewt., 17.5 million more than 

in 1953-54 and 203 million above V TA M ~ S AW: la, 
1952-53 CCICION f Fo vl 


Around 528 million cwt. remained 





for feed last season, This compares 
with 40.4 miilion ewt. in 1953-54 and 
38.7 million in 1952-53. 
Production of grain sorghums this 
season is currently estimated at 128 BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 


and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 68th Street, Chicago 21, Il. 


million ewt. (228.7 million bushels), 
12% more than the 1954 crop of 1143 
million ewt. and exceeded only by 
the 1950 crop of 130.6 million cwt 

The indicated yield of 969 Ib. per 
acre is 95 lb. less than last year and 
61 lb. below the 10-year (1944-53) 
average. This year’s large crop is at- 
tributed to the increased acreage for 
harvest as grain 

Carry-over stocks of grain sor- 
ghums on Oct. 1 totaled 41.5 million 
ewt. (74.1 million bushels). This com- 
pares with 123 million cwt. a year 
earlier, 4.1 million on Oct. 1, 1953, 
and is the largest of record 

The CCC had 19 million ewt. in 
| its own bins as against 1.3 million a 
| year earlier. About 93% of the cur- 
rent stocks were in off-farm positions, 
most of which was CCC-owned grain. 

Based on the estimated production 








Pretabricated Steel Buildings 
Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks 
A complete line of feed mill & 
grain elevator equipment 
DAVID P. SWAN & ASSOCIATES 
526 S. 7th St., Springfield, Il. 
Phone 8-665! 
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and carry-over stocks, supplies of 

grain sorghums for 1955-56 totaled 

169.5 million ewt. This compares with Ts 
126.6 million cwt. for the 1954-55 
season, 65.3 million for 1953-54, and 

is the largest of record. 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


| Reflecting the record supplies, grain 
| sorghum prices declined since May 
when they were at the season's high 


point. Farm prices in October av- “PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
eraged $163 cwt., the lowest since Also custom pre-mixes. 

| October, 1950, and compare with $1.67 
in September and $2.14 in October, Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 

| 1954 620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 


Farmers placed 44 million cwt. of Protested Territeries 


| 1955-crop grain sorghums under price 


More Phosphorus—Less Fluorine in 


PHOS-FEED 


BRAND 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED MIXTURES 






















Add Phos-Feed to your feeds for phosphorus content 


© The feed ingredient with phosphorus (18%% and 
21%) and calcium in most available form 








without caking 
© A dependable supply, assured by quality- 
control from mine to user 
Available in 100-ib. bags or bulk (any quantity). 
For informative booklet, prices, and samples, 
cali or write today. 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


@ Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004% (less than 
|= 40 parts per million!) 
|; e@ A pure, economical source of orus, derived 
co) from 99.9% pure Elemental P -— oo 
z ®@ Blends well ... completely stable .. . stores 
Leal 
oe 
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| Reg. U. 5. Pot. OF 





HAMMOND BAG PARTY—Representatives of the various industries it serves 
in the Upper Midwest area were entertained recently by Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co., Inc. The informal cocktail and dinner party, arranged by J. O. 
Mickelson, district sales representative of the company in Minneapolis, was 
held at the Interlachen Country Club, Minneapolis. Assisting Mr. Mickelson 
as host were other officials of the company, including M. J. Davis, president, 
and M. E. Greiner, vice president and sales manager, both of Wellsburg, 
W. Va.; A. E. Weaver, manager of the company operations at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and D. E. Tobey, district sales representative at Kansas City. In the 
photo, left to right, are Wilfred E. Lingren, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis; Mr. 
Davis; Leo 8. Becker, McCabe Co., Minneapolis, and Olifford Olson and 


Ronald Edstrom, Glencoe (Minn.) Milling Co. 





TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 





merrily and the infustry is just about 
busting at the seams to get started 
for all-out prodyction in the coming 
year 

SOA Urges Caution 

This situation puts the USDA in a 
strange light. Most of the USDA of- 
ficials, normally buoyant sales-minded 
people now have assumed the role of 
caution, urging, “go slow—hold pro- 
duction within bounds—take lesson 
from experience.” These admonitions 
are things that businessmen don’t 
like to hear. 

But facts and circumstance bear 
out USDA at this time in its words 
of caution. 

USDA is not advising against profit- 
making. On the contrary, USDA of- 
ficials are urging the turkey industry 
not to kill, in this case, the turkey 
which lays the golden eggs. 

Over-all information gathered by 
USDA indicates that hatchery opera- 
tions have been stimulated by firm 
forward demands for eggs, and poul- 
try contract placements are running 
far ahead of last year. This optimism 
is in part provoked by the likelihood 
of favorable feeding relationships for 
the coming year with abnormally 
heavy supplies of virtually all of the 
feed ingredients. 

It is difficult to overcome the basic 


| arithmetic that the turkey producer 
| sees in the future. With low feed 
grain and oilseed supplement prices 
he fancies a boom year, even if tur- 
key prices do go lower at consumer 
checking counters next fall. 

At USDA, however, there is no 
argument with the arithmetic of the 
situation. USDA merely brought this 
meeting of the turkey IAC about to 
cool off unwarranted enthusiasm. 

The turkey industry, as well as the 
poultry industry, has been somewhat 
of an economic phenomenon, defying 
all and sundry guideposts but in the 
long run coming up on firm feet. It 
was hoped by industry leaders that 
recent experiences may have led to 
economic maturity, but now the 
building optimism of the turkey in- 
dustry leads to doubt. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, in commenting on the tur- 
key IAC meeting this week said, in 
part, “The survey should not be 
viewed as a prediction of a larger 
crop of turkeys in 1956, it should be 
considered as a basis from which the 
turkey industry may yet make ad- 
justments before completing its 1956 
production programs.” 


Falls to See Competition 
The bullish turkey industry is fail- 
ing to see anything but favorable 
signs in the economic stars. It fails 
to reflect on the competitive situa- 
tion with heavy production of beef 








Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 
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and swine pressing for its share of 
the consumer dollar 

The turkey industry is in some- 
what the same position as a contes- 
tant on the $64,000 question program 
Last year the turkey industry hit the 
$32,000 jackpot, Now it is asked of 
the turkey industry—is it wise to 
press on for the uncertain $64,000 
prize? USDA believes that it is the 
better part of wisdom to draw down 
profits now and revise production 
ideas slowly. 

These admonitions are directed not 
only at the turkey industry by USDA 
but also at eager beavers in the feed 
industry who may sense a sales ex- 
pansion program this coming year 
Good advice might be—<don't oversell 
your customer, he may be in the 
economic graveyard next year 

USDA lists the following member 
ship of its turkey IAC committee 

J. Arza Adams, Pleasant Grove, 
Utah; Clem T. Thurnbeck, Norbest 
Turkey Growers Assn. Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Benjamin I. Brown, Pro- 
ducers’ Distributing Agency, Inc., 
New York; Peter C. Crafts, Rosmoore 
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Farms, Grasmer, N.H.; Herman Cahl- 
berg, C. A. Swanson & Sons, Omaha, 
Neb.: O. E. Droege, Swift & Co. 
Chicago; E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; Hoyle Griffin, Monroe 
Processing Co., Monroe, N.C.; Roscoe 
Hill, Roscoe Hill Hatchery, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Chester C. Housh, Easi Point 
Turkeys, Elkton, Va; Fred Hunt, 
Washington Cooperative Farmers 
Assn., Seattle; Ralph Janes, Janes 
| Bar Nothing Ranch, Austin, Texas; 
Dwight Lifer,’ Lifer’s Turkey Farm, 
Danville, Ohio; Alex Maul, Maul & 
Pollastrini, Fresno, Cal.; Graydon Me 
Culley, McCulley Turkey Farm, Maple 
| Plain, Minn.; D. W. Mertz, Mertz Tur 
| key Farm, Northumberland, Pa 
| W. H. Schwedler, Northwest Poultry 
& Dairy Products Co., Portland, Ore 
Frank Priebe, Priebe & Sons, Inc 
Chicago; William C. Purdy, Jewel 
Food Stores, Chicago: J. D. Sykes, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Ray 
Thompson, Thompson Bros. Hatchery, 
Elisworth, Iowa; Arlo V. Turner, 
Grange Co., Modesto, Cal., and H. M 
Stamper, F. M. Stamper Co, Mo- 
berly, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


In 1919 Cereal opened a Feed Brokerage office here with just 
one trader. Bi// Becker is still here, and helping him 
to serve you from Chicago are 
Will Cunningham Charlie Johnson 
Rollie Becker Dave Mann Bill Frederick 


CALL ANY OF US 


Phone WAbash 2-1466 Teletype CG 465 


CEREAL BYPRODUCTS CO. 


2365 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, til. 
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640 
664 
562 
560 
668 


163 
166 
130 
203 
204 
164 
174 
166 
130 
1356 
Oa. 
3,246 
3,217 
3,122 
3,266 
3.334 


464 
460 
483 
488 
461 
391 
376 
381 
438 
467 
Pia. 
189 
164 
168 
166 
162 


684 
640 
691 
673 
712 
661 
676 
765 
764 
719 


Va 


4654 
460 
446 
481 
502 


1,122 
1,261 
1,203 
1,268 
1,331 
1,400 
1,426 
1,367 
1,296 
1,326 


Sept 
Sept 
Bept 24 
Oct. 1 
Oct 2 
Oct 

Oct 

Oct 39 
Nov 


NOW / 
A Form of lodine 
That Requires No Stabilizer / 


Potassium lodate Feed Grade - N.Y.Q. 


1. More stable than Iodide! 


Week ending 
Sept 0 
Sept 
Sept. 
Oct. 1 
Oct. # 
Oot. 15 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 29 
Nov 6 
Nov 12 


24 


3,334 
3,632 
3,382 
3,166 
3,402 


3. Equivalent iodine availability! 


2. Stays put — will not migrate! 4, Uniform — free-flowing! 


Week ending 
Sept. 1° 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 24 
Oct I 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 29 
Nov. 6 
Nov 


5. Economical! 


lodize with 1topaTe / 


The New York Quinine & Chemical Works, inc 
The Full Line Fine Chem cal House 50 Church Street, New York 6, New York 
nd (] Please send me the new NYQ brochure on POT Asim ‘OOATE 
THE NEW YORK 
QUININE & CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
General Offices: 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y 
729 Weet Division Street, Chicoge | 0, ili 


Oregon Calif 


1,662 
1,492 
1,648 
1,667 
1,700 
1,706 
1,638 
1,746 
276 1,716 194 a6 
COMPARABLE 13 AREA TOTALS*—CHICKS PLACED (0008 omitted) 
Oct. 8 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 29 Nov. 5 
14,196 14,306 14,719 14,915 14,978 14,866 
1964 11,986 11,387 11,426 11,4659 11,474 11,722 
*Former reporting areas of Maine, Connecticut, Delmarva, Shenandoah Valiey, Virginia 


Weet Virginia. Alabama, North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Florida, Mississippi. Indiana, Cali 
fornia and Oregon 








14,222 
14,646 
14,733 | 
156,043 


Please send me 0 sample of POTASSIUM (ODATE 


Nov, 12 
1965 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 

















Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 


columns are 
otherwise 


per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
They are the latest quotations available 


unless 
from Feedstufls correspondents and are not necessarily those in 


effect on date of 
ing values and 


ication, The prices represent fair average trad- 
not necessarily represent extreme low or high 


levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 
ALVALFA MEAL 
hydrated, I1% 865; cuncared 


$66.26, Dak $66.76, 
Vortiand: slow; trend lower; 
% wancured $46, delivered 


¥ good; de- 
3%, "Colorado 


wupply genete:. Se aaa 
Portland; muneured $46, delivered Cali- 
forala; deh $66, delivered California 
‘ fair; trend steady; 
eupply sufficient; 13% $643, 17% $68; #un- 
cures $40@45, 
ew few 8 seen | steady; 
nu Pa dehy: 
ora Bis. F non- 
vuaranteed deta 16% 7.500 49. 


doit; supply fair; 
17% dehydrated F .. BH 
los Angeles: 


trend steady; (te: eerie whit feKt 60; 


‘shy arated, 

- steady; de- 
mand imited. B vay 17% dehydrated, 
106,000 unite of vitamin A guaranteed $52 
“66.60, granules and oil-treated $58,560; 
bull, $4 ton leas, 

alo: Demand and supply fair; 
wtendy to lower; $68, sacked, Hoston 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample: 17% 
dehydrated, 190,000 A, papers or burlap $60; 
wreased or granul bulk $49.60; greased or 
xranules, sacked 2.60; 17% dehydrated, 
non-A, papers or burlap $45; No, 1 fine 
wround suneured $40, 

Seattle: Dema slow; trend easy; sup. 
ply good; 16% protein suncured $46.50 ton, 
delivered, ¢arlote; 000 A unit dehy 
drated $48 ton, delivered, carlote, 

Kansas City: Little change in the market; 


ple; 


17% 


trend 


demand fatr to ; tre steady; 17% 
dehydrated alfalfa meal with 100,000 unite 
of vitamin guaranteed on arrival, blend- 


od $63, saeked, Kansas City; straight grade 
S17 @ia; Ct A guaranteed $4344; suncured 
io — steady 


rt. Worth: Demand fom) supply gre 


17% otein, bg 46, bania o, 
iativiow’ Bren origin, 100,000 A 
$58.60@ 60.60, ie "detverea’ | Ft. Worth. 
siow; supply ade- 

quate ” with 100,000 unite 
‘ianle A guaran 0750.50; 17% with 
no A guaranteed ep 

Ciocinnath: nomen poor; trend easy; 
supply adequate at? dehydrated, 100,000 
itamin A $66. 61.06; 17% dehydrated, 


no A $62.6 ssosten; 13% fine suncured §38 


p60 
:, ALFALFA PELLETS 


Omaha: peaess fairt supply ample; 
147 botk, $60 sacked. 


BARLEY FEED 
Demand slew; supply 


Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; rotied $61,606, ground $60.50. 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; rolled $68, ground $56. 
Indianapoils: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; rolled $66, crimped $62. 
New Orleans: Demand quiet; trend firm: 
— Pn ony $46@48 on pulverized, 
Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


ovate rolled $2.96, stand- 


t Demand slow; trend steady; eup- 
ply Proud) whole $57 ton, ground $57 ton, 


Hoston! ample 


$46 


rolled § ton, all ex-warehouse, 1.c,1., 
wack 

Curenaee Demand quiet; supply ample; 
$3 

$ dent paper normal; rolled $44@49, 
wnale 37@ 

rh t Demand and supply fair; 
pulverized §46, 

Sarneens Demand quiet; supply ample: 
$44. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Demand very / goed, enpoiy af 
aaah Mest Bat 


“ioe fi one ~" noth 
«ht inte: r, mes 60; 
fine venting % 100 mesh $12.76; pow- 
der, 200 mesh 13.60; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 
*D. minimum $0 granular 


ton oartot; 
$12.50 net, 200 mesh Ane $13.36 net 


BLOOD FLOUR 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier: 


supply adequate; $90@96, local plants. 
ull; trend steady 
to weak; eupply @00 ton, sacked, 
Louteviile, earlota, 
BLOOD MEAL 
Francisco: slow; supply am- 
ple; 60 a unit of ammonia; screened 





$6 
16.40 a unit of 
Portland: Demand pees: supply ample; 
trend unchanged; §11 
Cineinnath: Demend fair; trend steady: 
vupply adequate; 
Orleans: Mew: trend easier: 
6 local te. 


fair; trend steady; 
mit of ammonia. 





slow; trend steady 
to weak 90 ton, sacked, 
*“Cnlenge. Demand al ly adequat 
' ow; supply uate; 
$120 ton, guaranteed in. 
Ogdent normal; $102.60 ton in 
100-1b, bage, y 
heattler ; easy; sup- 
ply good; $90 ton, f.0.b. local packing 
plants, Led. 
BONE MEAL 


fair; son Fennec! mene 








Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; $90 ton sacked f.o.b 
Cincinnati 

Omaha: Demand good, supply limited 
86 

. Pawel: Market eteandy at $76 ton m 


large lots 

New Orleans: 
supply sufficient 
$67 @ 58. 

Pt. Werth: Dem 
clent; $86, sacked 
manufacture. 

Louisville: Demand poor: 


weak; supply norma $70 


BONE MBAL (STEAMED) 

lautevillie: Demand dull trend steady 
to Weak; supply normal; 475440 ton 

Boston: Demand eupt ight: $90 
nominal, 

San Francisco: Demand good Iipp 
ple; $462.50. 

Haffalo: Demand good ‘ 
supply ample; $85, sacked 

Seattle: Demand 
ply good; $85 ton, warehou 

Indianapolia: Demand fatr tre n 
changed; supply eufficient $8 ft ed 

New Orleans: Demand fair: tre 
supply adequate; $#80@ 85 

Low Angeles: nd fa trend stead 
supply ample; dor $89 

Vt. Worth: Demand fats ipply limited 
best quality German production ; 
14% phosphorus, 31% calcium 47 
paper-lined burlaps, f.o.t Houstor 

Chicago: Demand slo supp ache 
$56 @ 76, 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


good suppl tt 


Demand fair: trend at« 
local $80@85 mt 


andy 
rted 


ffi 


local 


md fair Ipp 
f.o.' rt rth, 
trend steady 


to tor 


quiet 


nad ' 
ox 


Dema 


rent l« 


Boston: Demand 
26% $6061.60 
Cincinnati: Demand fair: ¢ ! | 
supply adequate; 449@58 
New Orleans: Demand fa 
supply limited; 24% %$60@61 
Milwaukee: Demand and ipl 
Leeis: Demand good 
$42 ton 


trend steady; 


y fair; 
trend 
bulk 847 


$48 
. firm ; 
supply adequate ton 
sacked, 
Los Angeles: 
ple; trend firm 
rm. W h 


Demand stead supply 
$64, f.o.b. Van Nu 
Demand fatr supply 
$56@567, prompt 


am 


very 
searee: 24% de 
livered Ft 

Louleville: Demand 
supply ample; $60 ton 

Chieage: Demand fair; 
24% S861.60@62 

Vhiladlephia: 
$40 


nominal 
Worth 
trend 


fair steady 


supply tightening, 


Demand dull; supply light: 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Boston: Demand light; 
11¢ Ib, 


San Francisco: Demand fair 
10%¢ Ih, 
Low 


supply steady; 


supply good; 


ee: Demand good; supply am 
trend steady; 10%¢ 

t Demand siow trend 
y ample; $9.75 cwt 
Hwaukee: Demand 


10% Milwe Ib. in 


ple; 
weaker 


supply limit 
10% @i2%¢ 


good 
od ecarlots 
Le.l 
St. Louls: 
10¢ Ib. im cariote 
th. tn less than ton 
Pitteburgh: Cariote 
11¢; ton lote lle 
New Orleans: Carlote 
1l¢; ton lote 11% 
, mmati: Cariote 
1i¢; tom lote 11% 
New York: Cariote 9%¢ 
10¢ Ib.: B-tom lote 10% 
Ib., Lob. New Jersey 
Milwaukee: Demand good 
ed: 10% @11%¢ Ib. In carlote; 


el 
Laauleville: Demand 
iy ample; 10¢ Ib 
t Demand good; supply 
10@11%¢ Id. im carlote; 10% @1i2% 
BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
' Demand snd supply 


limited 
12¢ 


supply 
in ton 


Demand good; 
1l¢ Ib 
lotsa 


10¢ Ib ton 


ots 
lotsa 


10¢ Ib ton lote 


10¢ ib j-ton lots 

Ib 10-ton lotsa 
Ib ton lote il¢ 
supply limit 

10% @12%¢ 
fair; trend teady 
limited 
Le.l 


fair 
$4 owt. 
San Francleco: 


$6.55 owt 
Indianapolis: 
steady; supply 
in barréle $3.60 
New Orleans: Demand fair 
supply adequate; $3.50@4.26 
a Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample 100-1b drum 
barrels $4.60 
Louisville: 
u Ry ample 


Demand 


leago: 
$3.26@3.50 cwt. tn 
: Supply 


drum. 


Demand fair; supply good 


trend 
$3.60; 


slightly off; 
66-15. drum 


Demand 
ample 
cw 
trend steady 
owt 
trend 
$6.25 


steady 
large 
trend steady 
asked 
suppl) 


Demand dull 
$4.25 owt 
fair 

carlote 

normal; 


steady 


$4.15 100-Ib 


ja: Demand moderate supply 


Phi 
fair; $4.25 
CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight and tax) 
New York: Crystala $12.48, four $9.42 
Baffalo: Crystais $14.20, Gowr $19.20 
Toledo: Crystals $16.77, flour $11.77 
Boston: Crystals $14.63, flour $10.62 
Limecrent, N.J.: Orystale $9.60, four $5.66 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
= re vt Demand fair; trend steady: 


oer os wate; $809 


: Demand fair; trend steady 











supply ample; meal and flour $16.63 toni, 
loada. 


ecarloafa; grite $13.03 ton, car 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, 
truck lots 

Minneapolis: Piatn $10; todized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $13.60; tedized-ma ened $156.06. 

Shieago: Piain $8.56 ton in 100-ib. bags, 
delivered 

CHARCOAL 

Beeston: Demand slew; supply light: $95, 
nominal 

Sean Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $69.60 

New Orleans: Demand quiet; supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; 40-Ib. bage oak char- 
coal $2.40; 60-lb. bags poultry $2.55 

los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample poultry chareoal, oak, 40-Ib 
bags in ton lots $2.40. 

Chieage: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton, in 56-ib. multi- 
walle 

COCONUT MEAL 

San Prancisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; solvent $64 > 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample 
trend unchanged; $75. 

Seattle: Demand siow; trend firm; sup 
ply limited; §71 ton, ex-dock, 30-day ship 
ment from Philippines 


trend steady; 
$71 


Demand fair; 
cake, ex- dock, November 


Los Angeles: 

supply ample 
COD LIVER OLL, (PORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 
1, 2,260 A 22¢ W.;: 300 PD, 2.260 A 21¢: 
D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

Dayton: Trend steady; price per 
66-gal. drume (416 16.): 300 ICT’ 
19%¢, 2,250 A 20%¢, 3,000 A 21%¢; 
iGU, 1,600 A 20%¢, £.0.b, Dayton, 

New York: Trend steady; price per 
in 65-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 3600 1CU 
760 A 16@18¢, 1,600 A 17% @10%+, 2,260 
A 19@22¢, 3.000 A 19% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 
A 18@19%¢, 2,260 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@ 
13%¢; f.0.b. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York or Massachusetts. Ranges include vari 
ance in offerings and f.o.b. shipping points 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
good; 


600 
300 


Ib, in 
1,500 A 
600 


Leos Angeles: Demand am 
le; trend steady; 6¢. 
Boston: Demand 
Ib 


supply 


active; supply fair 


‘¢ 

OORN GERM MEAL 
Louis: 
limited 


each 


st 
supply 
burlap 


CORN GLUTEN FRED AND 
(All quotations for all Cities 
basis, bulk baeia $5 
Minneapolis: Feed $49.77, meal $66.77 
Atlanta: Peed $66.92. meal $72.92. 
Birmingham: Feed $55.18, meal $71.18 
Boston: Peed $64.16, meal $70.15 
Chicago: Feed $44, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $51.04, meal 
Denver: Feed $655, meal $69 
Ft. Werth: Peed $61.50, meal 
Indianapolis: Feed $48.50, me 
Kansas City: Feed $44, meal 
Leuleville: Feed $50.11, meal 
New Orleans: Weed $52.88 
New York: Feed $63.69 
Norfolk: Peed $53, 
Philadelphia: Feed 
Pittsburgh: Peed 
St. Loulse: Peed 


steady 
ton in 


Demand slow; trend 
$42 ton bulk $47 
Loula 


MEAL 


are sacked 


lens) 


$67.04 


$67.60 
£04.50 
$60 
$66.11 
meal $68.88 
meal $69.09 
$69 
meal $69.2 
$61.60, meal $67.60 
$44, meal $60 
OLL, MEAL 
mand poor; trend 
61.86@52 85 
Vemand poor; supply 
$57.88 @69.88 








rt 
$53.23, 


CORN 

Cincinnati Le 

uppiy ad 

New Orleans: 

quate; trend st« 

Logieville: lDemand dull; trend 
supply $51.81 ton 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 
supply good; 


steady 
equate 
ade 
dy; 
teady 


normal! 


Boston: Demand $08 
# 68.60 
San Francisco: Demand good: supply am 
ple; expeller $48.60, solvent $66 
Portiand: Demand slew; trend 
supply $6 f.o.b. Los Angeles 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate $60. 50@63 
Indianapolis: Demand light; trend lower 
supply plentiful; $65, 41%, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; 41% old process $69@71 
Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; §42@64 
Kansas Olty: Littie change in the 
ket with demand falr and offerings 
quate $53@63.50, sacked, Memphis 
Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply ade 
quate ecartots, sacked, central and north 
Texas origin, 41% old precess 860062; sol 
vent, 41% low go@sypol, fat added $58@ 59, 
delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend fairly 
teady supply ample; new process $59.05 
ton; old process $62.05 
Chicage: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
hydraulic §$42@62.60; solvent §60@60.50 
Ogden: Supply normal; 41% %$78@8% 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fatr; 
$46 
Seattle: 
ply ample; $76 
protein expeller 
Wichita: 
41% $863 
Memphis: 
supply adéquate 
process $63.50, sacked; 
solvent $60, sacked 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample: 41% $68, sacked, immediate 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
t Demand slow; supply good; 
1,500 A 17¢ Ib.: 300 D, 2,260 A 18¢; 
1,500 A i6¢; 300 D, 768 A 16¢ 
OChieage: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; straight A feeding oll, with 10,- 
000 units vitamin A per gram 9@10¢ a mil- 
lion unite of vitamin A, Lel., packed in 
55-gal. drome, to.b. Chicago; drums in- 
cluded 
Milwaakee: 
85 D, 100 A 
500 PD, 760 A 
D, 2.260 A 23¢ 
Baffalo; Demand steady; stp 
wate; 300 D, 760 A 18% Ib.; 300 
OU? Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 23%¢ IB.; 300 D, 
3,000 A 26% ¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A Sié Ib.; 
straight vitamin A feeding of] 10% @11% 
per M. U., drum lota, druma included, basis 


Buffalo 
Beattie: Demand and trend steady; mp- 
300 D, 3,260 A 22¢ Ib. 300 D, 


ply ample 
1,800 A 18¢ Ib. 306 D, 750 A 17¢ tb. af 
= 1b 


slow. 


lower; 
ample 


eaay ; 


mar 
ade 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
ton, delivered, carlota, 

process. 
Demand slow; 


sup- 
41% 


supply sufficient; 


Demand fair; trend firmer; 
prime 41% protein, old 
new process, 41% 


600 
D, 300 


dD 


Demand and supply fair; 
18¢; concentrated vitamin olla, 
10¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 2i¢; 300 


ly ade 
. 1600 A 


@x-warehouse. drums tne) 
New VYerk: Trend steady; price per 





drume (400-420 Ib.); 300 ICU, 
@ité, 1,600 A 16% @19%8, 2,260 
%¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,600 A @20%4, 2.250 A 18@19%¢4, 3,000 
A 2@26¢: fob. New York, New Jerney, 

usetts or Pennsylvania. Ranges in- 
elude variance in offerings and f.0.b. ship- 


in 66-gal. 
760 A 13% 
A eee 


ping points. 
t Trend steady; price per ib. in 
66-gal. drums (410 Ib.): 306 ICU, 750 A 
18¢: 1,600 A 2i¢, f.0.b. Dayton 
is: All with DPPD—10,000 A 
88¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢ Ib; 300 D, 1,500 
A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 760 A 16¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 


Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,600 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 
ICU 184, warehouse, 


Kansas City: Demand light; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 10%@1l¢ Ib 

New Work: Trend steady; price per Ib 
in 50- and 100-ib. bags or 100-Ib. drums: 
1,500 1CU 10@13.6¢ bagged, 11@12¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 16@19¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums, 
fob. New York and New Jersey. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Mies.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.60. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum caiciam 34%, maximum flvorine 
17% $56 net ton, feb. Coronet tn 100-Ib. 
muitiwall bags, $64 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 11.5%, minimum caleiam 34%, maxt- 
mum fucrine 6.146% $48 net ton, f£.0.0 
Coronet, in 100-1. multiwall bags, $46 In 
bulk 


DICALCTUM PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $98, 

Cincinnati: 184% phosphorus $73 @81.650. 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granuler or fine ground $82.99 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorur 
21%, maximum fluorine .61% fuaranteed 
$34, f.0.b. Trenton, im 100-lb. multiwall 
bags; minimum phesphorus 14%%, maxt- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, f.0.b 
Trenton in 100-tb, multiwall bage 

Kast St. Louis: Monocalctum or dicalct- 
um phosphate, 18%% phosphorus §74 ton, 
bagged, f.0.b. cars, P 
, Mass.: Minimum 
minimum 25% calcium 
fluorine guaranteed $74 
100-ib. multiwall bags. 
equalized with nearest producing 
carioad basis 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
minimum 26% calcium, 
fluorine. gnaranteed $74 
in 100-]b, multiwal) bags 
equalized with nearest 
carload basis 
Bonnie, Fia.: 
ply adequate 
granular $74 
eat dicalicium 
carioad bastia 
St. Lowuls: 


maximum fluorine 


phosphorus 
maximum 
ton, f0.b 
Freight 
point 


18% %, 
O1% 


Adama, in 


phosphorus 
maximum 
ton, f.0.b 
Freight 
producing point, 


18% %, 
01% 


Columbia, 


Demand improving; sup- 
minimum phosphorus 18% % 
Preight equalized with closa- 
Phosphate producing point 


Minimum pheephorus 18% %, 
01% guaranteed §74, 
f.ob, St. Louls tn 100-Ib. multiwall bags 

Chieago: Demand fair: supply adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.56% phosphorus, 20,000 
ib. or more $74 net tom in 100-lb. papers, 
basta Chicago Heights, I1.; lese than 26,000 
Ib, $79 net ton; 214 phosphorus 20,000 Ib 
or more $84 net ton, basis OChicage Heights 
and Nashville, Tenn, less than 20,006 Ib 
$89 net ton 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRALNS 
hemes Demand dull; supply light; 
vi. 


Boston: Demand slow: 
mestic, light $67.75, dark 
medium $567.75 

Cincinnati: Demand fatr; yn 
to easy; supply adequate: $49@65 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample bourbon light grains $51 
ton, dark $55, solubles $80 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
57.50; solubles $86, 


ple; 5 
DRIED BEET PULP 
San Francisco: Demand good: 
fair; $48.96 
Cincinnati: 
trend steady 
New Orleans: 
supply limited 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply limited; $74.50, sacked, immediate 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 
w6i 
Buffalo: 


supply good; do 
$59.75; Canadian, 


steady 


supply am 


supply 


Demand and fair: 
$61 @63 
Demand good; 


$69@60. 


supply 
trend firm: 
sup 
$60 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
piy poor, $68, sacked, Boeston 

Seattle: Demand and supply goed; 
steady; $50 ton, delivered, cariota, 

Boston: Demand active; supply adequate: 
S67@ 68, 100-tb. burlaps. 

Leos Angeles: Demand steady; supply 
ple; trend firm; $56.47, paper bags. 

Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 

erate; cariots, 60-Ib. papers $65@66, de- 
livered Ft. Worth, November-December ship- 
ment 


Ogden: 


sup- 


trend 


am 


$45 @50 


DEIED BUTTERMILK 
Demand fair; supply 


Supply normal; 


Boston: 
11%¢ Ib 

San Francisco: 
ple; $13.76 

I apolis: Demand 
changed; supply normal; 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $11.26@11.50 

Les Angeles’: Demand good: 


scarce. 
Demand fair; supply am- 
fair: trend wn 
$11.50, sacked, 

trend easter 


supply light; 


trend steady; $13.76@14 

Wichita: Demand siow; supply adequate: 
$8.25 cwt 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair 
11% Mite 

Beffalo: Demand good; trend steady 
supply limited; §11.80 ewt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ex 
tremely limited; local production §12 ewt., 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $10@ 
106.60 ewt 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
suppy ample; $10.60@11 ecwt 

wo: Demand steady; supply light 
$10.26@10.50 ewt. in carlotea. 

Ogden Supply average: £8.65 106.1» 
bag 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Sen Francisco: Demand good supply 
fair: meal $56 

Aftianta: Demand fair; supplies limited: 
trend steady; pulp $49, meal $46.50, sacked. 
Immediate. 


ioe: Demand active; 


Angel ly &m- 
trend steady; f.0.b. southern iMfornte 


ple: 











bulk 


New Orleans: Demand 


good; 


steady; $56 @57.60. 
DRIED SHIM MILK 


Philadciphia: Demand moderate; 

ght: $12.5690@13, nominal. 

Boston: Demand fair; 
nm 


t@1 q] 


Sen Frenciseo: Demand and supply fair: 
° 
Minneapolis: Market steady at $11.50@ 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 


Baffalo emand fair; trend steady; sup- 
‘ $12.50 ewt 

Portland lDbemand good supply 

end unchanged $12.60 

Cincinnati Demand fair; trend steady 


supply ample: 


supply adequate; 11% @12%¢ 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply edequate;: $11.60@12.50 cwt 


Les Angeles: Demand 


supT ample; $13.50 
Louisville: Demand 
upply ample; $12@12.26 


fair; trend steady 


fair; trend steady; 
ew 


Chicage: Demand steady supply 


$11.75@12 ecwt. in ecarlots 


DRIED WHEY 


Boston: Demand peor; supply plentiful; 


6e¢ 


Sean Frenciece: Demand steady; supply 


good f “ 


Portiand: Demand good; 
trend hanged $6.60 


Cincinnati: Demand 
ful equate & 


fair; trend steady 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


“UupI sdequate; $6.50@7 cwt. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
py ple; fortified $6.15, unfortified $6. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supp! feir: straight grade $6 cwt.; 
6.60 


thalls lelactosed 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
quate riots, standard $6 ecwt., sacked, 
lelive 1 Ft. Worth or any Texas point or 
n tor ts, Lo.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp ample; $6@6.50 ewt. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$6 cwrt n carlota, 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply 
Senttle Demand steady; supply 
trend unchanged; $87 cwt., ex-warehoune, 
Le} 


FISH MEAL 


Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.o.b 


Coast; 66% 6$171@173 


Chicago: Demand easy; 


menhader fish meal, 
Kast Coast $156@167 
West Coast $149@146; 


almon blend $143@146; 


supply limited; 
60% protein, 
ton; 60% blended 
Northwest 
herring mea! 


protein $2.356@2.40 a unit of protein. 


Louisville: Demand fatr; 
ly ar ‘ $160@166 ton 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; reduced 


i 


ings: Angola, 60% $156, f.0.b. care or trucks 
Houston, last half November, sacked, 100-ib 
burlape 

Seattle Demand slack; trend steady; 


' 


n 


unit protein; 


Bigelow Sale: 


2 Broad 


eal $2.40 a unit protein. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; 


trend easy; sup- 


upT mproving; Canadian herring 
Lb blended and salmon 


trend strong: 


supply 


supply 


ample 


supply ample; 


trend steady; 


herring- 

















Memphis 


roducers plants: orange $48 sacked, $493 ht ~ limfted; 60% $166 ton, sacked, im- 


mediate 
| Suffalo: Demand good; trend higher: 
| supply very searce; $162 ton, bulk; $165, 
sacked. 
| Minneapolis: Market steady to easier; 
60% $160@162, Minneapolis; 76% $2.30@ 
2.40 a unit of protein, West Coast. 
Les Angeles: Demand limiter; larger of- 
Les Angeles: Demand limited; larger of- 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend higher; 
} supply scarce; 60% $1564@162. 
Indianapolis: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply norma!; $172 ton, sack 
ie ati: Demand good; trend steady: 


| eupply fair; $160@170 
| Portiand: Lemand slow; supply limited; 


trend unchanged: $2.40, f.0.b. Vancouver; 
$2.50, fo.b. California 

San Francisco: Demand siow; supply am- 
ample; $2.36 a unit of protein 

Boston: Demand good: supply short; $153 


| @156 


HAY 

Bosten: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
No. 1 timothy $38@40, No. 2 $36. 

Cincinnati: Demand siow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (mew) $21; 
first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21, see- 
ond cutting $25; faney No. 1 clover and 
timothy mized $27; No. 1 red clover $23; 
bright wheat or oat straw $14. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 

supply adequate; timothy and clover 828@ 
| 30, baled alfalfa $30@34, prairie $23@25. 
| los Angeles: Demand slacking; trend 
weaker; supply ample; U.S. No, 1 $35@ 
36.50; U.S. No. 2 leafy $33@36; U.8. No. 2 
green $33@34; U.S. No. 2 $30@332. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, slow 
for others; supply plentiful; carlota, baled, 
No. 1 alfalfa $38@40, No. 2 $36@38; prairie 
No. 2 $28@30; Johnson grass No. 2 $26@28; 
delivered. 

Leaisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply heavy; good hay, alfalfa, clover, 
timethy and clover and timothy mixed of- 
fered at around $20 or a bit above, lea- 
pedeza $18@20; straw $14 or lower. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25 bale; $24@ 
30 ton in the barn. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; No, 1 timothy $25@28 tom; No. 1 
clover $18@20 ton; No. 1 prairie §$23@25 
ton; No. 1 alfalfa $20@28 ton; straw $13 
| @14 ton, 
| Buffalo: Demand eteady; No, 2 timethy 

$18@20; No. 2 alfalfa $26@28; straw $10 
| @ia 

Seattle: Demand and supply goed; trend 
firm; £37 ton, delivered, truck lets for U.&. 
No. 2 green 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
prairie $18@22, alfalfa $26@30. 

New York: Demand fair; trend str er; 
supply sufficient; No. 1 timethy $39@ 42, 
No. 2 $32@37, No. 3 $26@29. Canadian of- 
ferings lessened in pressure during the last 
ten days, with stiffening in prices for do- 
mestic timothy. Only a slight inerease in 
demand was noted 

Philadelphia; Demand and supply fair: 
as to quality $32 


HOMINY FEED 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$47, bulk. 

Cincinnati: Demand very poor; trend low- 
er; supply adequate; $43 @44. 

Indianapolis: Demand fairly good; trend 
unchanged; supply sufficient; $45 ton, ts- 
cluding state tags and used baga, 

New Orleans: lemand fair; trend weak; 
supply adequate; $417@50. 

ttle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $58 ton, delivered, cariota, 
sacked 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower: 
supply ample; white $44, yellow $47. 

ffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower: $47, bulk, BRoeten. 

Kansas City: Supplies light: demand fair: 
trend unchanged; nominally $43, Kansas 
Clty. 

Louteville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $44.20. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$51. 








| 
| 





IANSEED O11 MEAL 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
34% $80 

Chicego: Sales were slow during the 
week ending Nov. 16. An upturn in feed 
business would probably estimulate sales, 
Quotations Nov. 16: solvent linseed of! meal 
$70.60@71, expeller $73@75. 








Fort Worth San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. 


Leateville: Demand fair 


supply ample; new 
process $83.86 


trend steady; 


process $877.86; old 


Ft. Worth: Demand siow; supply light; 
$83.92 Neovember- 


cariots, 364 or better 
December, $81.32 January, 
Werth pellets $2 


April, delivered Ft 
premium 


Wichita: Demand fair 


34% $80 


Omaha: Demand fair 


vemt $74.60, pellets §77 
Milwagkee: Demand 


34% $76, 36% $70 


Minneapolis: Market steady 
with shipping directions 
preduction well seid 


crushers and nearby 


$80.32 February~- 


40 


supply eufficient; 


supply adequate; 
34% expeller $78, pellets $81.50; 366 sol- 


and supply fair; 


demand fair, 


reported geod by 


up. Quotations: 36% $§61@62, bulk, Minne- 


apolis 22% fSaxeeed 
$44.50, same basin, 
Seattle: Demand 


screenings off feed 


slack trend steady; 


supply good; 34% solvent process $88 ton, 


delivered, carlotsa; 304 
ton, ex-dock, domestic 
Les Angeles: Demand siow 
supply ample; §63@64 
New Orleans: Demand slow 


supply ample; 323% 


Indianapolis: Demand fair 


expeller 


process §82 
trend steady; 


trend easter; 


higher $80.50@ 83. 


trend strong: 


supply ample; new process $78 ton; pellets 


$76 ton. 


Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair 


steady; $76@80 
Portiand: Demand 


trend unchanged; §64, f.0.b. Loe Angeles, 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


$70 


trend 


slow; eupply ample 


Beston: Dema 4 slow; supply scarce, $40 
MALT SPROUTS 


Cincinnati: Demand 


supply adequate; No. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $44@498 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


$48.60@ 49,50 


fair; trend lower 
trend steady; 


tan 


St. Leais: Demand good; trend firm; 


supply ample; Ne, 1 


bulk $35 ton, Ne, 


sacked $41 ton, No. 2 sacked $32 ton, 


Chicago: Demand 


improved; 
scaree; No. 1 $43@ 43.60 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Boston: Demand 
$1.10 a protein unit; 


San Francisco: Demand fair 
$1.55 a unit of protein 


supply 


fair; supply steady; 
converted 60% $67.50 
supply good 


Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample 


trend unchanged; $1.40 
Cincinnati: Demand 
supply fair; $69.60 ton 


cinnati 


Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 60% meat 


bulk; §70, sacked 


good trend enny 
sacked, f.ob. Olin 
trend steady oup 


ecrape 867.60 ton 


Omaha: Demand good; supply ample; $86 
St. Paul: Market steady to easter; sup 


plies good; demand 
bone scraps $73. 


Seattle: Demand slow 


ply ample; $70 ton, 
lotsa, 60% protein. 


Wichita: Demand fal 
50% $80, f.0.b. plant; 


no offerings 


New York: Demand 
supply sufficient; 60% 
bulk; 60% $70, 656% $75 

New Orteans: Demand 
meat and bone §78 


supply ample; 604 
@ 60 


Los Angeles: Demand 


supply ample; $1.65 a 


Kansas City: lemand 


meat and bone, 604 


$67.50 


fair 


$67.50@70 


fair 59% meat and 


trend @ne) sup 
warehouse, truck 


supply suffictent 


+) no quotations, 


vod; trend steady; 


sacked 


56% $72.60 


falr trend firm: 


trend steady; 
unit of protein 


moderate; trend 
easy offerings adequate 60% meat and 
bone scraps $70@76, sacked, Kaneas City 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ample; 


fob. or delivered FL Worth 


Louisville: lLemand 


supply heavy; $75 @80 
Chieage: Demand slow 
66% $882 


60% protein $656@76; 


sacked, 


dull trend weak; 
ton 


supply adequate; 


Ogden: Supply normal; $82.60, ton, 


100-ib. bags. 


in 











MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Feed ingredients of All Kinds 


FORMULA MIXING POR DEALERS 
Excellent References 
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MILLET 
St. Leals: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; recleaned Barly Fortune $3.50 
ewt., eacked: recleaned White Prose $3.75 
@4 cwt., sacked 


MILLFERD 

Minneapolis: Market steady: demand tim 
ited; quvetations bran $8539@58.50, stand 
ard midds. §39039560, four midds s489@ 
48.50, red dog $50@62 

Kansas City: Colder weather and lighter 
flour production has led to tmprovement 
tm the price for milifeed Gemand fairty 
active; quotations, Nov 16 bran 6396.06@ 
36.75; shorte $40@40.60, sacked Koneas 
Olty 

Omeha: Demand goed; supply adequate 
bran $54.75, shorts $40.50: standard midde 
bulk $37.60@97.756 















Ft. Worth: Demand improved, fair; sup 
Piy adequate; cariota burlaps prompt 
wheat bran $43@44; gray shorte #44.h00 





46.60, delivered TOP; unchanged beth bran 
and shorts compared with a week previous 

Wichita: Demand good; supply made 
quate; basie Kaneas Olty, Nov. 15: bran 
$36.26@ 36.76, shorts $39.76@ 40.26; prices on 
bren were unchanged to 26¢ ton higher, 
while shorts advanced %5¢ ton, compared 
with the preceding week, 

Chicageot Milifeeds were siow durine the 
week ending Nov, 16. Prices dipped «lightly 
as demand slacked off. Fiour mitie were 
not offering milifeede as abundantly as 
in the past, and this stimulated little im 
terest, Quotations Nov, 16: bran $41, stand 
ard midds. $41@41.60, flour midds $62@5635 
red dog $62@ 64. 
| Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
| to lower; supply adequate; bran $46@4¢.50 
middiings $46@47.60 

Indianapolis: Demand fatr trend wun 
changed; supply sufficient; eseft winter 
wheat bran 648; standard midds. $46.50 
mixed feed $49; gray shorts $62 

Louisville: Deman fair; trend fairly 
steady; supply ample; bran $47.00; mixed 
feed $49.40; shorte $48.50; standard midds 



























































Baffale: Milifeed eales again were slew 
last week, The Hast still has an over supply 
and prices were forced lower. Medium and 
large mixer buying continues meager and 
on a& spot basta. The country trade i# price 
conesctous and tuys only when levels are 
attractive. The cheapness of corn te cutting 
into middling eales. Bran ended $2.50 lower 
after being down 68 earlier in the week 
Middiings were off $2 and heavs feeds 
were down 6t0¢@61 Quetations Nev 14 
bran $41.60@43.26, standard midde $42.60 
£43.50, flour midds, $6965.76, red dog 
s53@64 

New Vork: Demand fai trend stronger 
supply sufficient: bran $48.7560 49.60, atand 
rad midds, 849.7561; demand te expected 
to strengthen shortly due to seasonal weath 
er factors 


Philadeiphia: Demand epott suppl am 








Division—MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 





Elk Valley Dehydrated 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Dehydrators + Blenders 














Kaneas City 


oledo Winnipeg 
an Los Angeles * Chicago 


Tolodo 
Columbus 

Port Worth 
Portland 





FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 















Galveston Nashville 
Enid Louisville 
Minneapolis Memphis 

Norfolk Housten 
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ple; oa $49.60, standard midds, $61, red | bran and mill run § middlings $66.60 COTTONSEED OLL MEAL FUTURES 
dog $63. | fob. San Francieco and Lose Ane ‘ he ‘ 
i > é Clos f cottonsee: im » th Merchants Ex- 
Boston; Demand cautious; supply ade Los Angeles er 1 fair: t a atende wae ~o. aauees of] meal (41% protein) on the Memphis M 7 
quate; bran $49.90; middlings $61.49. supply ample; mill run, Utah-id billing — ; 
New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ade $562@62 60; red |} lelivered COC} ed Nov. 11 Nov. 14 Nov. 15 Nov. 16 Nov. 17 
quate; trend stronger; bran $45@45.75 $54 Decembe 45.76@ 46.00 45.756@ 46.60 46.00@ 45.26 @ 45.75 46.16@ 46.26 
horta $49@ 49.60. MINERAL FEED March 46.00@ 46.26 46.00@ 46.50 456.756@ 46.00 46.00@ 46.25 46.15@ 46.60 
Seattle: Demand siow; trend steady; sup San Francisco emand steady; supply Januar 45.80@ 46.26 45.80@ 46.50 45.26@ 46.75 @ 46.00 46.15@ 46.20 
piy good; $46 ten, delivered, common traneit e004; all-purpose with iodine §7 May 46.10@ 46.60 46.26@ 47.00 46.756@ 46.50 46.75@ 46.26 46.00@ 46 50 
points, carlots, Portiand: Demand good; supply ample July 16,.00@ 46.50 46.256@ 47.00 46.00@ 46.50 46.00@ 46.75 46.00@ 46,75 
Vortiand: Demand good; supply ample trend unchanged; %4 tober 45.75@ 46.75 46.560@ 47.00 45.50@ 46.50 46.00@ 46.50 46,00@ 46,75 
trend unchanged; L Seattle: Demand stead supply good SOYBEAN OTF MEAL FUTURES 
Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply am trend unchanged phosphorus mixture res: pes . 
pie; $60.60; red bran $54 : $66 ton; competit nae $44 tor f soy bean om wien (basia Decatur. I n the Chicago Bx 1 of Trade 
le 60; . + ' : 
4 Wichita: Demand .upp . ¢ oft nd on Merchants Exchange, in dollars per t bulk basis) 
rgden sup norma! ; J ‘ ipply « 
sabes red - sae and enti me "Na, sm sete Gemand; all-purpose with lodine t CHICAGO 
4 ret $48; to Denver: red bran and mill blocks $92.60, 1 bage 987.6 £.@.0 , j ’ ; . : . . « 
run $60, middlings §66; to California: red | Pant fov. 1 vov. 14 vov lov. 16 Jov. 17 
’ 4 Indianapolis ‘ iY good T I ‘ ‘ @ 60 @® 40.9 p 49 19.156@ 49.25 @ 49.25 
changed; supp my $43 tor ' line januar 51.26@ 61.40 50.66@ 60.75 ia @ 60.10 60.00@ 60.10 
Sioux Clty: ’ rn ..2 Marct 1.20@ 62.36 180@ 61.8 61.404 61.10@ 61.26 @ 51.00 
phosphorus 92; 7 ’ not ‘ hee M @ 63.00 62.46@ 62.606 90@ 62.10 61.85@ 61.90 
mineral blocks 84 eac) Ju 2.86@ 63.00 1 26 1.75@ 61.90 61.76@ 61.80 
Ft. Worth: Demand ' August 2.40@ 62.9 @ 0 61.76@ 61.86 @ 61.64 
all-purpose granul: ; i ; ’ ept ‘ @ ; @ @ 560.50 
phosphorus 6% %9 ’ $19 ee; 
mineral, 7% phsop! oe font 6 MEMPHIS (anrestricted) 
$99; hog mineral ; u grat | wv. 14 Ne ov. 16 Nov. 17 
$41, phosphoru ; t ember 3.35 » 49.9 i ‘ ‘ 04 
36 ; ‘ j ® 49.16 49.00@ 49.05 
bags) March 6 @ 61 51 i @ 61.16 61.00@ 61.26 
Ogden: Supt +1 | Ma 2.86 7 ‘ 62.0 50@ 61.90 61.66@ 61.80 
blocks; $95 tor | Ju 00 t “ @ 61.75 61.50@ 61.65 
MOLASSES | pd “b 1.9 5@ 61.90 61.50@ 61.65 
|} January 26 vu ) 1 0.10 @ 60.00 
' ones oe : . epten 00 J 19.75@ 9 ? 61.26 49.756@ 61.00 
mmediate i¢ tar | tot ‘ ~ o£ 
. : ‘ 50 4 76 0.26 
| commitments ; ‘ ' . o 
fan Francieco : — — —_———$—$ aoe is 
$23 ton, f.0.t nd, ¢ | ' = 
Portiand: | ; i NIACIN MILLFEED FUTURES 
23 : | New York rend firm; $8 kilo kilo The : comparison of settling 
| Cineinnati: | fair trend ' no $3 ~ kilo, 106 kilo “4° $8.20 kilo price City for Nov. 10 and 17 
supply adequat og ilo lots : kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight pre« ‘ ws : - m4 
for turkeys leone uid or paid to destination Bren fov. 1 sow. B7 
. on " ‘ Novem be $35.26@ 36.00 $35.856@ 36.25 
PRODUCE SUPERIOR Pe. gg ‘ 64 : : OAT PRODUCTS Decemb« 36.60@ 37.40 36.60€ 36.75 
f.o.b. Florida ; ‘ Minneapolis: Market steady; demand fair January) 7.76@ 38.40 @ 38.00 
QUALITY FEEDS Baffalo: Den ! ! sotation $77@80, atandard pulveriz $4 Februar S.85@ 39.60 38.76@ 89.75 
| steady i4¢ oa ‘ } pa feeding oatmeal $66@69, reground March 9.75@ 40.60 39.76@ 40.76 
Completely fortify with all vitamin | Indianapoti« : |} oat f 1 $14 1¢ feeding oatmeal $566.50 April ‘( ‘&@ 41.40 40.75@ 41.35 
| supply ample f ‘ Boston Demand steady; suppl ade Short 
and protein factors when used a6 fob uit port wate; Canadian white pulverized $48; do- | Novemb. ) 39.10 $39.55@ 40,25 
recommended, Enable you to save Minneapolis: | mestic ground, mixed $41.60; reground oat | Decemt + FP Bet BH 
ry yu ‘ ive em , a é »¢ 3 109 
10% @i0“%e en : ' ed $19.5 Januar 9.75@ 40.20 40.554 - 
i t 2 5@ 40.76 
money cutting down on maen- ton, Weaet Const Portiand: Demand slow supply ampl« Februa 10.60@ 41.40 100@ 42.04 
hour handling mixing and Renttle: De trend unchanged rolled $62, ground $59 March ‘ \@ 43.75 42.80@ 44.00 
5 ' $23 ton, f.0.1 . eaned $63 April 14.35@ 44 14.10@ 46.2 
New Vork: 1 ’ Milwaukee emand and su; fair ; 
weighing. Eliminate quess-work, | ..%°" "ph: | | puiveriaed, “white $41.76, feed 810-75: ‘me 
Lower inventory investment. Henament: 1 11¢ | lasses out feed $35; réground ont $1 sleiaebcienn etitentd ‘enhitiiee, 008 Ot 
gal., tank cnt Nas > $18 leverpak dru: $1.81, 100-Ib. lot in fiber 
Ask us about GORTON'S snd Orleans f t nd Cincinnati Demand fair trend ty drums $1.85 ; 
| tendy; Supt ' } A ; . a « oO ! mate ) O¢ 7 . > » Tap f 
TRIPLE-TESTED VITAMIN conte Cain at . rf aT  wadin ania 0aambet: eae | ter Gee Dende ee ener: 622. ee 
h | pu hite os $46@4 led lar and powder, free flowing powder $1.90 
OILS with queranteed | Los Angeles fair ts $83@% ib. im 200-Ib. lots $1.92 Ib. in 100-Ib. lots 
‘ | supply ample; § tar ; Seattle nd and trend steady uy $1.96 Ib. in 265-Ib. lots; 90% KI in calcium 
Industri f.o.b. tank tr t AY ) ply good feed te $61 ton, grour oat stearate, calcium « arbonate or magnesium 
Cooperating Members of Awociated Industries Romene City ! $61 ton, rolled ute $66 ton, all ex-ware carbonate mixtures $1.81 tb. in 200 and 
about 4¢ th na house, 1c! 260-Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-11 lk 1 
~ . , Ib ots, $1.86 
Coll or write for complete proving; 10%0 fe Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend lower Ib. im 25-Ib ts, f.0.b. New Je hs freight 
information and prices. a ne 4 or ‘ | supply sufficient pulver a mixed oats prepaid except on 25-lb. lots 
. ’ ' $4 pulver white oats 19: crimped 
blackatrap 12¢ } ute. white $ fee ne oatmeal $68 olled RIBOFLAVIN 
lots, dell verea white oate $84 ‘ white oat recle ed New York Trend firm feed grade (in 
truck $27.62 t | te | - tr feed supplements): 6¢ gram in 3.63 to 1¢ 
of shipment New Orleans: De nd fair; trend at j gm. /it mixture freight prepaid or paid 
cember ahipr : my pul ed white oat ‘ it to destinatior : 
Loulsville " mixed feed $43 @ 45.50 crm 
supply amy Los Angeles nd fair: trend sat i RICK BY-PRODUCTS 
oar lote, f i pp ample ‘ te pulverized %64 San Francisco: Demand good 
| Louisville nd fair trend | bran $55, polish $62 
—_— Ip} nor? ound, easy at $20 tor New Orleans: Demand fair: trend stead 
| All ther prod t teady, with ro | t supply limited; bran $42@43: no quotes on 
$82.86 feeding tmeal 876.85 pulverized hulis; Louisiana mille 
“ ’ vate $47.36 ed white oats $6! Memphis: Demand nil; trend lower ip 
Chicago i slow; supply adequate ply limited bran $32, sacked f.o.b Ar 
eground oat 1 $13.60@14.60; fine round kansas pointe 
feeding oatt $68@70; feeding rolled oats Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup 
$77@78 | ply limited bran $46, sacked mmedtate 
Philadelphia und dull to f up- | Las Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
plies fair t pulverized white at | supply ample; bran $63.61, California pro 
| C i t feed $23.5 luction t ; 
| $60 nad : ry eer 0 na duction yy rail 
lomesti $2 * Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply searce; 
’ carilota, ric bran 34 7 yrom 
OYSTER SHELL ye gt ae ee 8 
Boston Demand and supply steady in $2@3, f.0.1 
paper $21.44 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am SCREENINGS 
ple: local $16, eastern $26 Minneapolis: Market stead le ond in 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample proved; su; ample count m $18@ 
trend unchanged: western $29, eastern $34 
granite and ar tal grits, both 26 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 


| supply ample $156@18 local origin 


Uw’ angeics: ‘osana ann trend wtonay: | JT PLO) Manta te sa) 


ply amp lk $18.26, eastern $ 


up 
Louleville: Demand good; trend firm INTER AMERICAN 
‘upply norma $18.39 ton = 
Seattle: Der nd steady supply good 
| trend unchanged; eastern 32 ton, western | GRAIN CORP 
le $28 ton, both « warehouse, |.c.! 


PEANUT OD MEAI 


Milwaukee emand fair; supply ade om EXPORTERS & 





juate; 26% $ 16% §76 
PEAT MOSS GRAIN 
Philadelphia emand dull; supt am- | 
ple 290. f.0 pier | 
| Ohicago De nd geod; supply ample F t E D 5 
93.5 stand i eu. ft. bale 
Los Angeles and fair; trend steady; 
upp! at Canadian $3.40, 00-bale FLOUR 
hae ots, delivered California main line points 
tops Dust...Waste im delivered California main line points. 
supply ample 100-I1b, bales German moss Wire Us 
$3.90@4 ‘as Your 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am . Offerings 
; P arc , 4 ple; $3.36 bale 
© Liquid Fat Marcol B-75 gives extra estes: Demand steal¥: eupsty sée 
energy for fast growing. uate; $2.9 bale 
@ Animals go for feed with Marco! B-75 Blended POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.8.P 
: : . St. Louls: Demand fair; trend steady 
in... it tastes better. . . more palatab Bh gh gt ee. 
. . ‘ se Ih : U.8.P., 260 erage in drums $1.90, 100 
@ Marcol B-75 pours, handles and mixes |ik b. lots in Abe drums $1.92; potassium 


®@ Marcol B-75 has Super Stability... 5 to |' 
times more stable than other oils and fa' 

@ Marcol B-75 blends easily . . . no ext: 
labor or equipment costs. 

@ Marcol B-75 contains Vitamin E . 
an added extra. 






Call 
an Dusen Harrington Co. 


for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


Write for a Free Sample of Marcol B 


MARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. ¢ : x oO * FORTY WORTH, TE RAS 


MINNEAPOLIS 








$56@14. mediums $14@22, heavies 

snadian $18, bulk, Duluth; Ca 

yvund $28, sacked, Duluth; fax 
scre< gs $20 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
stea ground sacked $31, New York, 
L. 4 snground, bulk $24.26, New York. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

equate; Canadian $29@30; bariey 
$18@24, both bulk, delivered. 

New Orleans: Demand quiet; supply lim- 
ted; trend steady; 3/84 in. grind $39.50@ 
41.5 
Chicago: Demand improved; supply plenti- 


fu ound grain screenings $31.76; Ca- 
nadiar bulk $23.76 
SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLAOTDAL CLAY 
Chieage: $22@22.76 
Kansas Oity: $22.156@22.80 
St. Louis: $21.40 @23. 
Des Moines: $22.50 
Philadelphia: $21.56 @ 22.16 
Minneapolis: $23.16 @23.85 
Baffalo: $22.560@23.10 
Atlanta: $18@18.70 
Memphis: $19.40@19.96 
SORGHUMS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ij jequat $2.58 @ 2.60 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ul mple No. 2 milo, delivered CCP, 
pror t $2 
Demand fair; offerings light; 


rt. Worth 


No. 2 yellow $§2.056@2.10, de- 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
7 immediate shipment. 
Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


Boston 
$47 \ Decatur 


Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
upr nple November $47.60, Decem 
$48 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
o supply adequate; $48@49, pulk, 


Atlanta: Lemand slow; trend weak; sup 

’ 14% $64.60, sacked, immediate 

Omaha Demand fair; supply adequate; 
emt $64.60; 41% expeller $67, 

5 ’ 0 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend’ lower; 

iy ple prime 44% solvent $66, 

‘ 1 Memphia 

Minneapolis: Market about steady, with 


$45.50@ 47, 


n bulk, Decatur. 
New Orleans: 


Demand fair; trend steady; 

: j 10% $70@72.60. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
' $78.07@79.07, delivered CCP 

Market still at a low ebb 

nd only fair and offerings ade- 

and West around 


Kaneas City: 


i Kaneas City 


$4 Deeatur; unrestricted §1 ton 
Wichita ind slow; supply suffic.ent; 
i4 49, f.o.b. Wichita 
Sent tle remand slow; trend easy; sup 
$79 ton, delivered, carlote, sacked, 
hipment 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
st Louis Demand fair; trend steady; 
ple large black and gray $17 
lium black and gray $13 cwt,; 
nd gray $9 cwt 
TANKAGE 
Chicago: Demand siow; supply adequate; 
) tein $70@756 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 


$40@86 ton, 


Ft Worth Demand slow; supply lim 
ted ligester $80@82, f.0.b. Ft. Worth 
Kaneas City: Improved offerings and 

t lemand has left trend easy; 60% 


’ 77.50, sacked, Kansas City 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
IPT ple; $1.50 a unit of protein, No 
embe ember 
Omaha emand good; supply ample; $80 


to easier, with 
good demand 


St. Paul: Market steady 
riuction and fairly 

digester $70 

Demand slow; supply am 

steady; 60% $85.560@88 

Cincinnati Demand fair; trend steady; 

pT lequat« 60% digester $75 @80 

Wichita: Demar fair; 


New Orleans: 


supply sufficient; 
' f.o.b. plant 
rt. Werth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
lent ts, 44% $69@71, depending on 
k lotsa $656@66.60, prompt, de 
er Worth 
Louisville: Demand only fair; trend con 
nu supply ample; $69.81 ton, 
Decatur Demand slow; supply adequate; 
‘4 bu inreatricted §47.560@48 
Chicago les were somewhat improved 


e week ending Nov. 16. Supplies 
ontinu plentiful and increased formula 

feed yould bring increased demand 
juota 1 Nov 16 44% protein soybean 

unrestricted shipment $67@58. 


luring 


Ogden 


ipply normal; $105@110 
Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am 
ple ; ulk, Deeatur. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
t $67@70 

Buffalo ind fair: trend steady; sup 

y 5 commercial grade $70, sacked 


falio 
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CAGE LAYING 


(Continued from page 4) 





is that cages are filled all the time 
instead of as in a floor system where 
by the end of a year only about half 
a house is being used. The uniform 
method of replacements permits the 
same number of chickens to be raised 
as in a floor system with only about 
one third the number of brooders, 
range shelters, feeders and other 
equipment. 

In the marketing of eggs there is 
an added advantage to the cage sys- 
tem, Mr. King said, in that the pro- 
ducer can develop a market for his 
pullet eggs and keep supplying that 
market. With floor layers, a producer 
has to develop a market for a large 
number of pullet eggs and when he 
finally has it developed he can’t sup- 
ply it because the eggs are mediums. 

The cage laying system also virtu- 
ally eliminates the problem of setting 
hens and cannibalism, he said. 


Disadvantages 

As disadvantages, Mr. King listed 
flies, replacement program and tem- 
perature problems. 

“We now have the fly problem 
licked,” he said. “Our program calls 
for the use of lime to dry out the 
litter and an effective fly killer. The 
house is cleaned once a year.” 

Many people don’t like the replace- 
ment program because of the fre- 
quency of vaccinations and otiver such 
problems, he said. But these prob- 
lems have been lessened considerably, 
he pointed out, by replacing only 
every 10 weeks instead of every 
month. 

The ideal temperature in the cages 
is 55 degrees, Mr. King said in his 
explanation of the temperature 
ranges a layer can stand, Between 
50 and 70 degrees in the house there 
is no serious variation in production. 
From 80 to 85 degrees feed consump- 
tion falls off, from 85 to 90 degrees 
a hen mostly drinks water and from 
95 to 100 degrees there will be some 
mortality, he stated. 

In the downward ranges he said 
that in the 30-40 degree range, egg 
production falls off slightly and when 
the temperature goes below freezing 
there’s trouble. In the 20-25 degree 
range combs are frozen, and in the 
10-20 degree range egg production is 
lowered considerably. 

“In this part of the country that 
means that a good house is essential. 
It must have side walls, windows and 
be insulated,” he emphasized. 

He pointed out that in Indiana 
some producers did not heat their 
houses and experienced only a small 
drop in production. In Ohio some 
heated their houses and found the 
cost to be not entirely out of reason. 

Another method of solving ‘the tem- 
perature problem is double-decking 
cages. “But I don’t think that method 
is as efficient as the single deck,” he 
stated. 

Turning to some of the technical 
problems, Mr. King said at Alabama 
Polytechnic they recommend a cage 
8-10 in. by 16-18 in. 
in size with wires running crosswise 
1 in. apart, with a feed hopper high 
on the cage, an easily opened door 
and with a slope on the floor of 2% 











SWING-O-MATIC 


(AUTOMATIC) 
Farm and Ranch Gate 


Just Bump it Open, either side, with ear, truck or tractor; Closes 
\utomatically and Locks, even against strong wind. Made in 10, 12, 
14 and 16 ft. lengths. Saves labor, time, money. 
WANTED Distributors and Dealers. Exceiient territories 
now open. Over 20,000 sold past four years. Nationally advertised. 
Write for Prices and Attractive Discounts 


in. to 18 in 
just right 


Special Feed Needed 
Feed must be especially designed 
for cage feeding, he said. It should be 
all mash with a lower-than-normal 
salt content and with the calcium 
and grit mixed into it. He also said 
that the vitamin D content should be 

higher than for floor flocks 


The pictures of cage layer opera- 


that the double-deck system is com- 
mon with Minnesota growers. And he 
said that they have been having con- 
siderable success with it. One pro 
ducer reported production of a dozen 
eggs on 12¢ worth of feed. His 576 
birds were producing at an 85% av- 
erage. Another producer reported 
75% average production. Mr. Fergu- 
son's pictures showed two systems of 
double-decking in use in Minnesota 

one deck over the other with a drop- 
ping board in between, and the other 
a method of offsetting the upper cage 
so that droppings fall on the floor 

Mr. Martin reported on the opera- 
tions of two successful cage farmers 
in Iowa. One said he had realized 
$3.87 per bird return in the first year 
The other claimed production by a 
hen of a dozen eggs with 3.41 Ib. feed 

Mr. Martin pointed out that in this 
part of the country, double-decking 
is virtually essential to offset the 
higher cost of building better poultry 
houses. Taking issue with Mr. Pock 
man, who said his firm wasn't ready 
to build double-deck cages because of 
feared problems, Mr. Martin said that 
he didn’t think these problems would 
be the same as they were 30 years 
ago because of better knowledge of 
poultry nutrition and better ventila 
tion. 

Cage Fatigue 

Cage fatigue was discussed briefly 
by Prof. King in answer to a ques 
tion. 

“We don’t know what causes it,”’ he 
said. “It’s not common in California 
but it appears some in the South, It 
seems to occur after the bird has 
been laying 1% to 2 months, We can’t 
blame the feed because the rations 
have been adequate in every respect 
and changes have not kept the condi- 
tion from occurring.” 

However, he said, there are no 
great losses from it any more, He 
said that when the hen quits laying 
after it is taken out of the cage, the 
condition seems to clear up within a 
week. Then the hen seems to be all 
right and goes back into production 
quickly. 

“Farmers are making money on 
poultry this year,” said Leo L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn., secretary- 
treasurer of the association, during 
the annual meeting the second day 
of the convention. 

“But,” he pointed out, in predict- 
ing a bright outlook for 1956, “prices 
aren't high enough to stimulate over- 
production next year. And farmers 
remember the low of 1954 


prices 


so the eggs roll forward | 


| Daniel Co, 











FEEDSTUFFS, Nov. 19, 1955-81 
when they kept too many chickens.” 

Three new directors of the associa- 
tion were elected. They are Ray Has- 
ley of Rochester, Irving Brown of 
Golden Valley and Lester Nuberg of 
Wadena. Lester Linton of Northfield 
and Lloyd Stone of Madelia were re- 
elected directors. 

Dr. Paul Waibel, poultry nutrition- 
ist at the University of Minnesota, 


| spoke the final day on “the tremen- 
’ | dous progress in poultry feeding dur- 
tions shown by Mr. Ferguson revealed | 


ing the past 50 years. He illustrated 
his talk with a live exhibit. 


Frankford, Del., Firm 
To Rebuild Facilities 


FRANKFORD, DEL.—Facilities of 
Murray's Feed Service, Inc., which 
were destroyed by fire Nov. 3 will 
be rebuilt in the near future, it was 
announced this week by M. W. Fell, 
company vice president. 

The main building of the company 
on Daisy Street was consumed by the 
flames, but the grain elevator, grain 
drier and all grain handling facilities 
of the firm were not damaged and 
were back in operation a day after 
the fire 

The loss of the buliding, including 
machinery, equipment and stock in it, 
was adequately covered by insurance 
Mr, Fell said. 

Murray's had been renting the 
Shore Tuxedo plant of the Early & 
in Frankford and since 
the fire has been able to provide 
service for its customers through the 
facilities in that plant 

Construction of a new push-button 
feed mill was started in the early 
part of October, said Mr. Fell, and 
this unit is expected to be in opera- 
tion within six months 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oll soluble vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid 


BoA-8 and Bo-A 
Stable dry Vilamin A products 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-? or D-3 in dry, ot) or 
water dispersible forme 

BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vitamin D that will net decom- 











pose when combined with min- 
erala 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
Yor better poultry pigmentation 
HYDROPOID 


Dry, (ree-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal fat 


CLOROFOLEN 


Effective dog foud deodorant, 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave., HOLLAND, MICH, 
















Easy removal of stock 
from deep storage bins! 


In over 30 installations the Exbinner 
has solved the problem of removal of 
non-free-flowing materials from deep 
bins. It makes active « greater portion 
of the bin bottom .. . eliminates 
eee Sead one segregation of 
ms ..- discharge is emooth and 
continuous at all times. Try it as a 
machine feeder or in your automatic 
mixing processes. 



















© 3 Sizes: 12x 48", 
24x 48", 4B''x 67" 

© Discharge Capocities: 1, 2, 6 CF. 
per rev, 

@ Complete information available. 
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tion needed than has been available | 


previously, 

Dr. Waddell observed that a similar 
quantitative relationship exists be- 
tween the energy level and require- 
ments for other amino acids has 
been indicated by the work of several 
laboratories, It has been shown that 
the balance between energy and pro- 
tein has a pronounced effect not only 

n growth and efficiency of feed util- 
ization, but also on body composition. 

At present there is some lack of 
agreement as to the exact ratio be- 
‘ween these two nutrients to produce 
optimal results, he said. 

Problem Panel 

A panel discussion of feed industry 
problems was moderated by Dr. E. 1. 
Robertson, John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa, Appearing on the panel 
were: Richard Cochran, Ohio Farm 
Bureau, Columbus; Robert Kemper, 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati; Mar- 
tin Schultz, Urbana (Ohio) Mills; and 
Nelson F. Richards, Richards Milling 
Co., Cortland. 

Mr. Cochran said that the produc- 
tion man has become the foregotten 
man in the feed industry. From his 
standpoint the production man would 
like to produce just one feed com- 
posed of two or not more than three 
ingredients, ship in straight thirty-ton 
carloads and have all his orders at 
least ten days in 

“What is he 
he asked, “He is 
ture some 60 to 80 different formulas 
containing up to 30 or more ingre- 
dients per formula, some of which 
are added in the amount of a tea- 
spoonful per ton; to package these 
feeds in some 50 different packages; 
to do all this with facilities and equip- 
ment for the most part that are 
simply archaic holdovers from the 


Holmes Stree? 


early grain industry; to ship these 
feeds in antiquated boxcars requiring 
a packhorse type loading crew 

Mr. Cochran lauded the dedication 
of the feed technology program at 
Kansas State College and urged that 
| this important first consideration of 
| production problems be followed up 
| with a continuing consideration of all 
| phases of the feed industry for 
more effective job 


Present day requirement of the 
customers have greatly increased the 
problems of the feed mixer in th 
last two decades, said Mr. Kemper 


Research in nutrition covering trace 
minerals, vitamins, proteins and en- 
ergy materials, as well as drug re- 
search in antibiotics, coccidiostats, 
hormones, arsenicals, and others, have 
presented unusually complicated mix- 
tures that are a strain on production 
With proper equipment and know 
how, however, he observed, problems 
are surmounted easily except when 
handling hormones. That is the pres- 
ent headache, he concluded 

The effect of specialization in farm- 
ing on the feed industry was ap- 
praised by Mr. Schultz. He pointed 
out that there has been a definite 
trend towards specialized farming 
especially in poultry and livestock 
production, and virtually is an ac- 
complished fact in broiler and turkey 
production. 

In his presentation on mobile mill- 
ing, Mr. Richards brought out these 
points: 

1. The modern mobile mill works 
reliably and efficiently 

2. Farmers like the product and the 
service, 


3. Owners and operators make a 
real profit. 

During his discussion of gestation 
rations for swine, Dr. H. 8S. Teague 
OAES, told of experiments using 
legumes to bring about increased 
productive performance in the dry 


lot brood sow 





Don’t let your competition 
beat you in the laboratory 





Using gilts, he said, it was shown 


















































In the long-range picture, the 
battle for your share of the 
feed market could be won or 
lost in the laboratory. A mod- 
ern, up-to-date laboratory cuts 
costs of contro! checks on sup- 
plies and finished feeds. It 
makes a valuable point in your 
sales program, also gives you 
tools ah research of your own. 
Labconco is the world's largest 
manufacturer of Kjeldahl ap- 
paratus for protein determina- 
tion, the heart of any feed lab. 
We also offer a complete line 
of allied equipment and fur- 
niture. 


Drop us a line. Tell us what 
you have in mind. Let us make 
@ proposal and quote you 
rices. There's no cost, no ob- 
f ation and it could be one 
of the most important steps 
you'll ever take towerd insur- 
ance of a profitable future for 


your company. 
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that when either an 18% sun-cured 
alfalfa or a highly fortified legume- 
free ration was fed prior to breeding | 
and through the gestation period an 
average of 1.19 more live pigs were 
farrcwed by those which received 
18% alfalfa. The ration fed did not 
appear to influence the vigor nor the 
liveweight of the pigs at birth. A 


greater percentage of the pigs far- 
rowed by alfalfa-fed females lived to 
weaning age 

ly J ‘4 Hibbs OAES, told of 
using Vitamin D to prevent milk 
fever. The method, developed at 
OAES, involves the substitution for 


low parathyroid activity by feeding 
large amounts of vitamin D for a few 
days before calving. This has been 
shown to effectively maintain a high 
level of blood calcium during the 
critical period following calving and 
thus prevent milk fever. Briefly the 
procedure consists of feeding up to 
30 million units of vitamin D per day, 
for 5 to 7 days before the calf is born. 

Reporting on the addition of arsenic 
compounds to swine rations, Dr. 
Richard F. Wilson, OSU, said that 
although a growth response has been 
reported in some cases from the use 
of both arsanilic acid and 3-nitro-4- 
hydroxypheny! arsonic acid in rations, 
the advisability of including arseni- 
cals in rations as regular supplements 
is questionable. The data indicate a 
tendency for arsenicals to increase 
feed efficiency but the increases have 
not been significant. More studies 
need to be made regarding the in- 
clusion of arsenicals in swine rations, 
particularly now that a large share of 
the growing rations contain one or 
more antibiotics 

GRAIN MAN DIES 

BUFFALO— John P. Meagher, 67, 
well known in this area in the grain 
business, died recently. Mr. Meagher 
became treasurer of the Marine Ele- 
vator Co., now the Norris Grain Co., 
in 1947. He was a director of the com- 
pany and traffic manager for the 
Abell Forwarding Co., Inc 
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Operations were maintained this 
week at about the same level as in 
the previous period. 


Northeast 


Formula feed sales were down a 
little last week, except in the New 
England area where demand was re- 
ported to be good. 

Broiler prices firmed surprisingly 
in the face of the turkey season 
Eggs also moved upward, with in- 
stances of a 1@4¢ gain in prices. 
Broiler replacements are going along 
at a good clip, and one trade source 
said, “it looks as though the market 
may hold up for a while.” 

Egg mashes are moving well and 
turkey breeder feeds are expected to 
revive. Dairy feed demand has shown 
an improvement despite the lack of a 
snow cover, and late reports of cold- 
er weather and snow are expected to 
accelerate demand. 

During the week soybean oil meal 
moved down $1 and cottonseed oil 
mea! declined a like amount. Linseed 
oil meal held unchanged. Distillers 
grains were slow but steaady. Brew- 
grains were firm and 50¢@$1 


ers 





| ley, 





higher. Meat scraps and tankage leld 
about steady 

Oats were firm and it was said 
that some elevators are making ef- 
forts to dispose of their oats in order 
to make storage room for corn. Bar- 
ley was unchanged and corn declincd 
’¢ Domestic supplies of feed wheat 
are pretty well cleaned up but of- 
forings are coming in from Canada. 

Mill running time of formula feed 
manufacturers didn’t average much 
more than 40 hours last week. 

Millfeed sales continued slow, and 
there still is an oversupply in the 
East. Medium and large mixers are 
buying meagerly and on a spot basis. 
Country buying is also scanty. Bran 
was off $3 but rallied slightly and 
ended the week $2.50 lower. 


Southeast 


Slow feed demand prevailed again 
this week in the Southeast. Unusually 
warm weather has not helped the 
situation. Some areas have received 
needed rain to relieve minor drouth 
conditions, but in general the mild 
open weather has curtailed feed buy- 
ing. 

The north Georgia broiler prices 
have advanced from recently estab- 
lished lows, but prices are still rela- 
tively low and most producers claim 
a losing operation. Feed manufactur- 
ers who deal on a cash basis seem to 
be suffering more at this time than 
those who are extending credit to the 
poultry growers. Cash customers have 
either turned to credit or halted op- 
erations until better prices are pos- 
sible. This leads to very poor demand, 
particularly from the small indepen- 
dent feed mixers. 

Inventories of feed ingredients are 
beginning to build up, which further 
demoralizes the thinking of the feed 
trade. Citrus pulp demand has been 
considerably better this week due to 
price declines on new crop production 
as against old crop prices. Production 
is holding fairly well and should in- 
crease steadily in the near future. 
The southeastern soybean harvest is 
rapidly drawing to a close, while 
there are rumors circulating that 
there will very possibly be some pea- 
nut meal available in the not too dis- 
tant future. Feed prices have declined 
in most areas, but feed ratios still 
are not considered good. 


Central States 


Formula feed sales were very slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending Nov. 16. Feed mills looked for 
some pickup in the week ahead, al- 
though nothing extensive was antici- 
pated, 

It was still generally agreed that 
much colder weather in this area 
would stimulate sales somewhat. 
Cattle still are on pasture in some 
areas although they now are coming 
into feediots in greater numbers. 

The most important factor in the 
over-all slow demand, however, was 
thought to be the poor feeding ratios. 
Hog feed sales slowed down some- 
what, due to a drop in current pork 
prices. Also, feed prices were weak 
for the period. 

Most mills are operating four or 
five days with light backlogs 


Ohio Valley 


Sales of formula feeds improved 
somewhat this week in the Ohio Val- 
but the volume continued far 
from satisfactory. Dominating factors 








Means more than just quick shipment from our Memphis 
warehouse stocks of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth 
factors and minerals. It means Personal Service, too, in 
helping with formulation, registration and in other ways 
when our customers need it. Call us. 
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break in one or the other, it seems 
likely 
improvement in business. 

Manufacturers and retailers alike 
were disappointed this week when re- 
peated forecasts of colder weather 
failed to materialize, Instead, tem- 
peratures have continued at surmmer- 
time levels, with an all-time Novem- 
ber heat record having been set in 
this area last week end. As a result, 
there still is ample pasturage, along 
with plentiful farm crops. Because of 
the slump im meat. prices farmers are 
appreciative of this situation, but it 
naturally is reacting unfavorably on 
formula feed sales. 

Prices again eased off this week 


there will be no appreciable 








weeks, may have had a slightly 
favorable effect on sales. Area mills 
reported their operations were up 
some 10% to about 60% of capacities, 
with five-day, one-shift operations 
being the general schedule. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed business con- 
tinued quiet, and a sudden cold snap 
did little or nothing to stimulate it. 
Weather records were broxen right 
and left during the week, with the 
coldest November weather for 50 
years being recorded. 

However, much of the activity in 
the feed trade involved the search for 





millers stated that demand for dairy 
feeds show signs of picking up, be- 
cause pastures are unusable at pre- 
sent and doubtless will be during the 
balance of the winter. However, tur- 
key feed volume is going down 
steadily, and broiler production is also 
slackening off in the face of declining 
prices. Demand for laying rations 
has not been stimulated to any notice- 
able extent, and the whole picture 
remains dull and quiet. 

Hay prices advanced a dollar or so 
per ton on the basis of the cold 
weather, but millfeed was draggy and 
there was little demand. Japanese in- 
terest has dried up, and the local 
trade is pretty well booked up, so 





sent levels of about $45 ton 

New crop Canadian herring meal 
will be on the market in another few 
days, based on the definite informa 
tion that fishing operations are under 
way, and while the nominal price 
remains $2.40 a unit of protein f.0.b 
Vancouver, and a few cars are said 
to have been booked on this basis, 
most of the trade is sitting back and 
awaiting developments, feeling that 
the price must certainly move down 
This feeling is based on the fact that 
meat scraps are about $1.40 a unit 
of protein at Seattle, and there is no 
life to the soybean meal market. 

Formula feed prices were un- 
changed to slightly lower. 
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There’s no caution or question about Dehydrated 17% REGULAR MEAL 
quality when you use National’s dehydrat- Dehydrated 17% MEAL, OIL TREATED 
ed alfalfa—you immediately go ahead to Dehydrated 17% REGROUND PELLETS 
Dehydrated 17% REGROUND PELLETS, OIL 
TREATED 
National Alfalfa, the world’s largest Dehydrated 17% GRANULES 
producer of alfalfa products, guarantees Dehydrated 17% 4” PELLETS 
you top quality, the year ’round from one Dehydrated 20% LEAF GRANULES 


dependable source. Always call National We are now booking 
REMEMBER: vinter requirements | 


create customer satisfaction. 








to fill your alfalfa requirements. 





TO BETTER SERVE’ THE FEED INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLIN x 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





